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To my parents, 


Alma and Chuck Kunes 


INTRODUCTION 
One for the Bucket List 


Welcome to my first (and probably only) collection of 
plays. Legitimate theater has enchanted me throughout 
my sixty-one years on this planet because it’s still the 
most effective way to freeze time (while stirring the soul) 
that I’ve encountered. To me, the mind is the ultimate 
movie director; no matter how well photographed a 
film’s location may be, the power of the mind and a bare 
stage can take us anywhere, and into any time period, far 
better than a motion picture. For instance, as breathtaking 
as the sets are in “The Godfather,” a bare stage in a 99- 
seat theater with just one actor, Chazz Palminteri, made 
me feel right at home in “A Bronx Tale.” And who can 
forget the set of The Honeymooners? In my humble 
opinion, the more our mind is given to process, the less 
enduring the experience. Theater folks understand this 
perfectly. 


For the last thirty-five years, the focus of my writing 
has been in the areas of television and motion pictures. In 
1983, legendary producer Norman Lear plucked me from 
obscurity and hired me as an apprentice TV writer, and it 
has been an interesting ride ever since. Norman told me 
that all good stories are, at their essence, stage plays, and 
from that point on I resolved to write at least one play 
before I died. Well, I ended up with four. 
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My first play, “Hopeless Romantic,” is my favorite. 
Not because it’s any more interesting or better written 
than the others, but because it deals with a writer (yours 
truly in disguise) who falls in love with an admiring fan 
he meets at an airport. The fact that she’s reading his 
latest book doesn’t hurt. Love and longing are my two 
favorite themes, not that I’d planned it that way. 


My second effort at immortality came in the form of 
an adaptation of Carson McCullers’ final novel, “Clock 
Without Hands,” and a fine example of how theater 
transports us into another time and place. How I came to 
adapt this novel is explained in the Author’s Note that 
precedes the play, but let me say right here that Ms. 
McCullers was terminally ill when she wrote “Clock” 
and died shortly before its publication. The novel 
received mixed reviews, at best, and sold moderately 
well because of Ms. McCullers’ fame, but it was by no 
means ready for release. Her best friend, Tennessee 
Williams, urged Carson not to publish the book unless 
she made some very particular changes to the story, and 
he sent her a list of those changes. I was able to obtain a 
copy of that list, so the play I’ve written (and that 
hopefully you will read) is the story Mr. Williams 
envisioned for his best friend’s final work of literature. 


“Captain of a Lost Ship” is the third play in the 
collection, and again my purpose was to transport the 
reader into a world to which you will likely never visit. 
Back in the 1970s, while a student at NYU, I would ride 
the subway each day and study the banners which hung 
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above the seats. The one that stuck out the most to me 
featured a child with tears running down his cheeks; it 
was a Solicitation for volunteers to help tutor children 
from abusive families. A telephone number was listed so 
people could sign up to assist these kids. I’d often 
wondered what it would be like for somebody to call the 
number in the ad and step into the lives of a troubled 
family, and what impact that might have on everybody, 
especially the volunteer. When I mentioned this to 
Norman Lear one day, he commented that it would make 
for an interesting and socially valuable theater 
experience. I believe I’ve captured this “moment in time” 
pretty well, but I'll let you be the judge. 


Which brings us to “Then Again,” the fourth and 
final play in the book. I wrote it with my grandfather, 
Sam, in mind. Which is why the main character is 
named...you guessed it..Sam. I never knew my 
grandfather because he died in 1935, well before I was 
born. Sam came to this country from Russia in 1913 
aboard a ship named Uranium, entering the U.S. through 
Ellis Island, and settled in New Jersey and later in New 
York. I wanted to create a world in which people living 
today could experience coming to America in the early 
1900s, and then throw in a love story to boot. I also 
wanted to prove the age-old admonition that “...the more 
things change, the more they remain the same.” I hope 
you enjoy it. 


Well folks, this is my collection of plays, and I am 
grateful that however it came into your life, you are 
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reading this introduction. The way things stand presently, 
this book will remain in libraries, on-line bookstores and 
databases worldwide long after you or I are among the 
living. I’ve been in the writing game for a good long time 
and have no illusions that my work will light the world 
on fire, or that my words will fall from the lips of 
millions for centuries to come. Nonetheless, I did have an 
opportunity to do volunteer work at the Newtown 
Library in Bucks County, Pennsylvania a few years ago 
and had the chance to peruse books that had been there 
seemingly forever. The library was built in 1760 and, as I 
looked through some of the books, I wondered if their 
authors were somehow witnessing the event and thanking 
me for keeping them alive. So...if you’re the only person 
who ever reads this book, please accept my sincere 
thanks for your most valuable time and know that I’ve 
spent my life writing with people like you in mind. 


Finally, there are many people I could thank for 
making this book possible. Fortunately for you, my dear 
reader, I’ Il limit that list to my parents, Alma and Chuck 
Kunes, who have provided me with a safe place to live 
(and plenty of food) for the past year so that I could put 
this collection together. To that end, you could say that 
this book is being brought to you courtesy of The Kunes 
Family Foundation. 


Steven Kunes 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania 
February 27, 2018 


HOPELESS ROMANTIC 


This play is dedicated to my son 
Nathaniel 
And to his beautiful bride 
Natalie 
May they live happily-ever-after! 


Characters 
The Man: Michael Hanley, 62, the novelist. 


The Woman: Beth Summerland, 56, the columnist. 


Setting 


Small waiting area. 
Santa Barbara Airport. 


Santa Barbara, California. 


Author’s Note 
The man and the woman are alone in the waiting area. 
There is a deliberate absence of stage directions. 


Similarly (except in the final scene) the necessary 
silences and pauses are not indicated in the text. 


Also (except in the final scene) each character speaks in 
the form of monologue. 
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1-A. THE MAN: 
Bitter. 
My friend says I’m bitter. 


Maybe he’s right. Lately, food has tasted bitter, and when 
I look at the ocean, even that feels bitter. 


My old friend Richard Carrigan says I’m bitter. 


Carrigan with his forty-year-old Japanese girlfriend says 
I’m bitter. 


Carrigan who used to suffer from insomnia has found a 
cure and now can sleep. 


Lately, when I can’t sleep, I think of Carrigan and his 
little geisha. 


Carrigan who wants to write my biography. 


Absolutely not! I don’t care how many years we’ve 
known each other, there’s absolutely no question of a 
biography. 


Not now, and not after I’m dead. That’s what I have to 
tell my lawyer. 


The biography of a writer -- ridiculous. 
Who knows the first thing about anybody’s life? 


Did I write what I wanted to write? Never. I wrote what I 
was capable of writing, not what I wanted to. 


All you ever do is what you’re capable of. 
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How can your complete works, your contribution added 
to the world, amount to anything more than a mishmash 
of approximations? 


Isn’t the end result inevitable failure? 


Hemingway said that novels aren’t completed, they’re 
abandoned. So the only thing left to discuss are 
intentions. 


All those idiots discussing their intentions. Shoveling out 
opinions, not one of them who will admit the whole 
thing’s slipped away, the material’s uncontrollable, I 
can’t remember the original idea, and all that’s left is 
what came limping into port. 


All those idiots who turn up on book programs! 
And you’re not one of them, I suppose? 

No. 

Oh, really? 


I’ve never appeared on a book program. Never so much 
as gone near one. 


Fine. You’ve done other things, then. Lectures. 
Interviews, God knows how many! And innumerable 
functions in your honor. 


Barbara Walters! 


Yes, Barbara Walters, who makes it a point to mention 
every famous person she knows during an interview, as if 
the person she’s interviewing isn’t interesting enough. 
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Barbara Walters would be far happier interviewing 
herself. 


Well then, there’s Richard Carrigan. 


No, his is not a book program, it’s a Writers Conference, 
and I don’t speak at any event. 


I circulate. 

I circulate so my old friend Carrigan can get laid. 
Because I’m his friend, they sleep with him. 

That’s the closest they can get to Michael Hanley. 
Opening their legs for his old friend, Richard Carrigan. 


Carrigan says he knows what my sex life is like by the 
way his students screw him when I’m in town. 


I’ve asked him to describe a few of his encounters to see 
if I’m up to par. He confessed that for a while the 
intensity of his sex life had waned, but with this new 
book all is back to its ecstatic norm. 


My novels must be well-received in Tokyo. 


How odd it is to have another human being step into the 
sex life I have yet to have. 


My agent takes ten percent. 


Perhaps Richard Carrigan should be charged some sort of 
fee. 


He says she listens to him. 
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Everything comes from overseas now. Including 
Carrigan’s new girlfriend. 


Why write novels when I can hang out with you and get 


girls, he says. Isn’t that why anyone writes a novel in the 
first place? To get laid? 


Carrigan may be on to something. 


My son would never write a book. He told me that when 
he was eight, and his mind hasn’t changed. Now he’s 
twenty-seven he insists that it’s computer engineers who 
get laid. 


Far more than novelists, he says. 


Jeffrey’s girlfriend is from Ecuador. Quito, Ecuador. I 
call her chick-Quito. Not to her face, of course. 


Jeffrey orders for her at restaurants. She likes when 


he does this. Linda feels secure when Jeffrey places both 
their orders. 


They are cute together, Jeffrey and Linda. She is petite. 
I love Jeffrey very much. 
Jeffrey loves Linda. 


Therefore, I love Linda Contreras. A Spanish martini 
olive. And a speech teacher as well. 


Carrigan and Jeffrey have never met. I think I'll keep it 
that way. 
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Pll call my son from the air. Perhaps he and martini olive 
will meet me for a late dinner at Tadish’s. Or somewhere 
on the Wharf, God forbid. 


Assuming I ever leave Santa Barbara. Once Oprah moved 
here, the planes take much longer to leave. 


A smart woman not afraid to speak her mind. One who 
orders her own food. 


“Hopeless Romantic.” 


1-B. THE WOMAN: 


There’s nothing quite as interesting as the art one finds 
hanging on the wall of an airport waiting area. A painting 
from another time and place. 


A commuter train in San Luis Obispo in...1953, perhaps. 
There’s a man sitting by the window, looking out. 


He has a high forehead, his eyes are sad, he’s about 
sixty -- 


He’s holding his hand in front of his mouth in an attitude 
of contemplation which conceals half his face. Outside, 
there’s a woman standing on the platform, with her hands 
in her pockets, watching the train go by. 


Behind her is a Christmas tree. 


In the positions in which they find themselves, you could 
imagine that the two are looking at each other, however 
briefly. 
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The encounter has no effect on either of them. 


What is it that they’re both looking at? The familiar 
course of time. 


Time taking its familiar course. 


If what happens occurs purely by chance, there’d be no 
reason to dwell on this image. 


My godmother Virginia is dead. 


The world I’m looking at is a world in which my 
godmother Virginia no longer exists. 


In her room at the hospital, in a drawer, there was a 
photograph of me as a little girl. 


I’d given it to Virginia shortly after we met, when we 
decided to adopt one another. 


At forty-four, I got to have a godmother. For eight years, 
I got to have Virginia Cherrill as my godmother. Virginia 
Cherrill who played the flower girl in “City Lights” -- 
with Charlie Chaplin -- was now my godmother. 


Virginia Cherrill who was once married to Cary Grant 
was now my godmother. 


Does this mean Cary Grant was my godfather? Ill have 
to ask him someday. 


She said she kept my photograph in her room at the 
hospital for “protection.” She’d told that to the nurse. She 
was seventy-six. 
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A woman who’d been in positions of authority all her 
life, a woman who’d known kings and queens and was a 
friend to Winston Churchill, a woman you could say was 
quite worldly, a doting aunt, and she’d brought a 
photograph of me with her, to keep in a drawer in her 
bedside table. 


What would Virginia Cherrill do now? 
She’d just do it. 
I ought to do it. But I don’t dare. 


Beth Summerland who was not afraid to walk right up to 
Sean Connery on Fifth Avenue, is unable to seize the 
moment she’s waited for for thirty years. 


What’s it matter anyhow? 
It matters. 


I can’t just sit here in silence, between now and the time 
our planes take off, and start reading “Hopeless 
Romantic.” 


If I take “Hopeless Romantic” from my handbag, Ill 
have to lean towards him and say, excuse me, Mr. 
Hanley, it just so happens I’m in the middle of reading 
“Hopeless Romantic,” and naturally I wouldn’t be so 
insensitive as to read it in front of you -- 


He’ll acknowledge me politely with a little smile. 


And any conversation from that point on will be 
impossible, because that’s the stupidest thing you could 
say. 
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Were I ever to marry, I’d always wanted to write a book 
called “The World’s Oldest Living Bride.” Virginia used 
to laugh every time I mentioned it. 


No, I won’t mention it to you. 
What should I mention to you, Mr. Hanley? 


What is it you wish to hear? 


2-A. THE MAN: 

I’m through. 

I won’t write another novel. 

“Hopeless Romantic” will be my last. 

There’s just so much a person can write about love. 
Thirty-four years of writing about love. 

That’s what I need. To be in love. 

Carrigan will be in Alaska tomorrow. 


Gone off with his geisha on an Alaskan cruise to recover 
from the Writers Conference. 


The sort of trip you make when you’ve been round the 
world thirty-six times, you’re in the twilight of your life, 
and what’s left to you? 


Ice. Ice and schtupping. 


That’s fine. Tonight I'll have dinner with Jeffrey and 
martini olive. Perhaps I’ll let him order for me. 
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Of course, if my son decides to marry this girl, 
everything will change. 


It won’t be just us anymore. 
No more dynamic duo. 
I'll have to find a new dinner companion. 


I'll have to find somebody new with whom to play the 
pasta game. 


My son’s game. The game Jeffrey created when he was 
seven years old. 


People as pasta. 


We were watching Mickey Rooney on television, in 
“Boy’s Town,” when Jeffrey said, “macaroni.” 


I started to dish up another serving of macaroni, our 
favorite meal, when he pointed to the TV. 


“Macaroni,” he said. “That kid is a macaroni.” 


Since then, everyone my son and I come across has been 
paired up with a noodle. 


This happens during all of our restaurant outings. We’ll 
be in the middle of a meal and somebody will walk by, 
and one of us will name the type of pasta which best 
matches that person. 


We’ve done this for twenty years. 


Then we’ll continue with our meal. Business as usual. A 
good people-as-pasta call must encapsulate a person’s 
overall effect on the world. 
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It must incorporate physical appearance, of course, with 
personality, mannerisms, speech patterns, demeanor and 
what-not. 


Jeffrey has made some brilliant calls over the years. 
Jodie Foster is also a macaroni, while Sophia Loren is a 
lasagna. 


Queen Elizabeth is a linguini. 

Prince Charles, on the other hand, is acorkscrew. 
Noel Coward, of course, is a bow-tie. 

Pavarotti, God rest his soul, is a rigatoni. 


One night, it was quite late as I recall, I was watching an 
old John Wayne movie on A&E, when the telephone 
rang. 


It was my son. 


“Are you watching that stuffed shell on TV,” he asked. 
Present company, however, is always accepted and 
exempt from classification as pasta. 


Behind his back, of course, I see my son Jeffrey as 
fettuccine. 


God only knows how he envisions his old man. 
A ravioli? 
No. That’s Marlon Brando. 


We made a pact some years back that Clint Eastwood has 
a monopoly on spaghetti, the thick kind, not the angel 
hair -- that’s Gwyneth Paltrow. 
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I’m somewhat chewy...perhaps mostocolli. 


Forget the Wharf. We’ll go to Tadish’s for a T-bone. I'll 
have to keep my martini olive thoughts to myself. Jeffrey 
doesn’t make pasta calls when he’s with Linda. 


He must be in love. 
Could be the end of an era. 


A very good, twenty-year pasta run. 


2-B. THE WOMAN: 
My godmother Virginia didn’t like your books. 
It was our only quarrel. 


She didn’t like your short sentences, your repetitions. She 
blamed you for your world view. 


Very negative, she used to say. 
No, not all negative. 


I’ve never thought you were negative, Mr. Hanley, quite 
the contrary. 


I’ve always found you to inspire hope in all things. All 
the same, what a coincidence! What a coincidence to find 
you sitting next to me in this airport. 


Virginia, who didn’t like your books and didn’t like what 
she saw of you behind your books, said that your great 
stroke of luck was to have known how to make yourself 
loveable to me. 
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She said that whenever she read you, she was searching 
for that invisible quality which made me love you. 


In the same way, I, not that I’d ever tell you this, I 
listened over and over again to that piece by Keith Jarrett 
you’ re always talking about. 


I think what attracted me towards you in the first place 
was your -- I was going to say your love but that's not the 
word, no, that's not the word at all -- your “nearness” to 
music, your “bond” with music, as if the key or the lack 
of a key to everything was to be found there. 


As if music was the thing in the world most lacking from 
the world. 


And that's what you were really searching for, since you 
wanted no “date with eternity” as such. 


3-A. THE MAN: 


People ask why I haven’t written more. Only six novels 
in all these years. I have the world’s slowest typist, that’s 
why. 


Maxine Matthews can’t type, can’t spell, can’t proofread. 


Jeffrey says everyone else has a normal secretary and you 
have Maxine. 


Maxine who is nearly eighty and half-blind. Maxine who 
refuses to retire. 


Yes, I have Maxine. 
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I trust Maxine. 


Maxine tells me I should fall in love or I'll wind up a 
bitter old man. 


I wasn’t a bitter writer. No, I never wrote with bitterness. 
But I definitely won’t write anymore. 
“Hopeless Romantic” will be my last. 


“Hopeless Romantic,” a clean book, straight up and down 
-- the man I still hope to become. 


3-B. THE WOMAN: 


My desires have always outstripped whatever actually 
happened. 


Nothing ever lives up to desire. 


And you see, I can't understand why it is we're capable of 
desiring so much when in the end we feel so little. Why 
is desire so extravagant compared to what actually 
happens? 


You talked about this, Mr. Hanley, in “The Last Room in 
Town,” where you're troubled about God and afraid that 
just like the things you have experienced, when in fact 
you do get to heaven, God himself might not live up to 
your desire -- 


Okay. Let's come down to earth, dear, pretentious Mr. 
Hanley. Would you live up to my desire? 
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You with your highly polished shoes, your aristocratic 
fingernails, your renaissance face, your mid-century 
elegance. 


Hmmm. I suspect I'd have to say yes. 
My godmother did not see my attraction to you atall. 


Could I take out “Hopeless Romantic” and not say a 
word? 


Yes, I could read without raising my eyes, occasionally 
looking up at the screen to make sure my flight is leaving 
on time. 


I've spent my whole life with you, Mr. Hanley. 


That is to say, I've spent the most important years of my 
life with you. 


Which, all the same, means I've spent my life with you, 
because to arrive as close to you as I feel I have, I first 
had to reach the age I am and experience everything in 
the way I've experienced and understood it. 


To be able to follow you down your road to what looks 
like excess, I've had to practice all my life. 


This is what I think. 


You manufacture yourself, you shape the raw material, 
then you lay it open to the world. 


For a long time I've been attracted to people who are 
tormented by non-stop suffering. 
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It seemed to me that the desperate were the only 
profound, the only really attractive people. 


Fundamentally, if I'm honest, I thought them superior. 
For a long time I felt myself to be less interesting, not to 
say less admirable, because I loved life. 


Until I had some...setbacks, shall we say. 


You, on the other hand, claim not to love anything, you 
complain about everything, but in your rage and in your 
energy I see life itself. 


And, not wishing to infuriate you, I also see joy. I talk to 
you secretly. 


In my living room, in my bed, in my little home in 
Denver, I talk to you. 


Secretly, I tell you everything I can never tell you. 


How to approach you now, at these respective stages of 
our lives, and say something appropriate. Something that 
won't embarrass either of us. Something that's not 
awkward. 


Yes, I could read without saying a word. 
Are you even going to notice? 
Have you even looked my way? 


Since we've been seated in this waiting area, have you 
raised your eyes in my direction a single time? 
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When I'm not facing towards you, I feel as if you're 
watching me, but when I decide to connect with you 
silently, you're somewhere else. 


4-A. THE MAN: 


On top of everything else, I seem to have lost my number 
one fan. 


Gene Lees hasn't the time to discuss me or my work. 


Gene Lees, whom I've known since age six, who sells 
snow blowers in Binghamton, New York, says my work 
“feels old.” 


That I'm repeating myself. 
That I'm no longer original. 


That's what he said about “Hopeless Romantic.” He 
detested it. Where's the hope, he says. 


I hope to never see him again! 
I'm repeating myself. So? 


I'm repeating myself. Yes. Of course I'm repeating 
myself. That's what I do. What else is there to do? 


In fact, Mr. Snow Blower, you didn't even use the phrase 
“repeat yourself.” If you'd said “Michael, you're 
repeating yourself,’ I would have sensed some small 
degree of pleasant familiarity in the “you're repeating 
yourself” part. I would have discerned the affection, the 
affectionate bluntness of an old, dear friend. 
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But what you did say, so embarrassed that you were 
squirming around like a teenage girl, was “it's very like, 
it's very like things you've written before.” 


Things I've written before which you adored, Gene Lees! 





Except now there's been a change of idol. 


What you adored, you adored when it was new, 
“undissected,” on the fringes of fashion. 


Not original, but new. 


I emphasize new, and not original. Two diametrically 
opposed concepts. 


Could he perhaps mean stale? 
Or wortse...tired? 


Let's face it, when it comes down to it, you've never 
experienced what you extoll most in your books. 


You've never experienced unconditional love. 
With Jeffrey, yes, of course. He's your son. 
But how about with a woman? 


The novelty of falling crazy, head-over-heels in love, just 
like that? 


At my age? That would be new... 


What are you saying that's new? Who's your new idol, 
Gene Lees? Who's your new idol? 
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4-B. THE WOMAN: 


You're a man with whom I'd like to have discussed 
certain things. 


I, who was so biased in favor of men, ended up turning 
my back on their friendships. 


My best friends, my few rare and singular friends, are 
now women. 


That women would turn out to be better friends to me 
than men is a development I could never have predicted. 
You can thank John Benedict for that. 


Dr. John Benedict was a dentist, and he told me he was 
slightly in love with me. 


In that charming way men have of being slightly in love 
with you. 


We dated for two years, during which time I had very 
clean teeth. 


Two, sometimes three times a week, we would meet for 
dinner, then return to his place and watch a movie on TV. 


We made love, yes, but not every time. John and I were 
“comfortable” together. I laughed a great deal with John. 


It was a long time since I had laughed. Almost ten years 
as a matter of fact. 


I'd dated rarely and John was a welcome relief. 


By the way, I've often laughed in your company, Mr. 
Hanley. 
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So one day, John Benedict arrived with a woman. 


He thought it acceptable to bring a woman with him to 
our lunch date. Her name was Valerie, and she was one 
of his patients. 


The next day, John calls me on the phone and asks, 
“Would you and I still be friends if I married someone 
else?” 


I was dumbfounded. 


Then, John tells me how much I'd like Valerie and how 
well he thought we'd get along. 


He commits the sin of comparing us. 
And worse, he begins to ask for my advice! 
I was very civilized about it. 


To have often been civilized about things is perhaps 
where I've gone wrong in life. 


John married the woman and they had a child. Jeramy. 


We would still have lunch occasionally. Both pretending, 
in a way, we'd never been anything more than casual 
friends. 


But, getting back to that day when John showed up to our 
lunch date with Valerie. 


That evening, I opened your novel, “The Bicycle 
Approach,” to the page where the woman, Abigail, asks a 
man out on a date, a man she's liked for some time. 
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I take opening to that very page as an omen, as a message 
from my favorite author to not be afraid to “go back out 
there.” 


So, the very next day, I ask a man I'd admired for some 
time to dinner. 


And he said yes! Gordon Ukovich, the stockbroker, 
accepts my invitation! 


We seemed to hit it off nicely, Mr. Hanley. 


But then here comes this part —- after a dozen or so 
outings -- dinners, a concert, a few long walks -- we end 
up at my house. I have a small house down the street 
from a grammar school. 


I'd invited Gordon Ukovich, the stockbroker, to dinner. 
He brought with him a bottle of Pinot Grigio and we 
drank it as I cooked angel hair pasta with fresh tomatoes 
and basil from my garden. I write a garden column for 
the Denver Post. 


Dinner was wonderful and, well, after helping me clear 
the dishes, Gordon Ukovich takes out a compact disc and 
places it in the stereo. 


We dance for two hours in the living room. 


We make out like teenagers during “Blueberry Hill.” 
Gordon leads me to the bedroom and we take off each 
other's clothing. It had been years for me. 


Just like in “The Bicycle Approach.” Just like Abigail. Of 
course I thought of you, Mr. Hanley. I thought, Michael 
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Hanley would give a thumbs up to old Beth Summerland 
getting some! 


And that's when everything turned...sour. 


Gordon gets up, goes into the bathroom and shuts the 
door. 


Time passes. Too much time. 


I put on my robe and walk down the hall to see if he's 
okay. 


I worry that he may have snuck out the window. No such 
luck. 


The sound is unmistakable. Gordon Ukovich, the 
stockbroker, is throwing up. 


I immediately believe I'd poisoned him with my dinner. 
I feel horrible. But then he emerges, smiling. 
And he explains. 


He named the syndrome, I can't recall its exact name. But 
Gordon Ukovich cannot make love unless he vomits first. 


It's not you, Beth, he said. It's everybody. 


I should have said something, he said. But don't worry, 
I'm okay now. Are you ready, Beth? 


No... was not. 


Two weeks later I'm on the West Coast, in Montecito, 
covering the annual flower show. I'm standing beside an 
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older woman and the two of us are admiring the yellow 
roses. 


The woman introduces herself as Virginia Cherrill. We 
immediately take to one another and she invites me to her 
home on Ashley Road the following afternoon for tea. 


When I arrive, I am led to the backyard where I see the 
most beautiful rose bushes! 


After about an hour, Virginia and I decide to adopt each 
other. 


Since she's never had children, it's decided I shall 
become her godchild, and she my godmother. We figured 
it beat dating! 


Even more interesting, I am introduced to Father Virgil 
Cordano, an old friend of Virginia's, who inquires as to 
where I was baptized. It's so funny, I tell him, I'd been 
meaning to get baptized one day. 


So there we were, Virginia, Father Cordano and myself, 
beside the marble fountain in her backyard, under the 
rose trellis with the pretty yellow roses on a bright April 
afternoon. 


And I was baptized in the fountain. 
I felt reborn. 


And for the next eight years, Virginia and I spoke often 
on the telephone and we exchanged a great many letters. 


I would make it a point to stop in Santa Barbara 
whenever I was out West, and my godmother would have 
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the guest room set up forme. Always with roses from 
her garden. 


Early on, Virginia made me promise that if ever I were to 
marry, the ceremony would be held in her rose garden. 


Of course I agreed, although things were not looking too 
promising on the wedding front. 


My godmother's descriptions of her European adventures 
were so vivid that I felt as if I'd been on them myself. 


Virgina Cherrill instilled hope in an often hopeless world. 


I'm not sure why she didn't like your books. To me, they 
inspire nothing but hope. Your stories, when they are 
over, make me miss things that never happened in the 
book itself. 


I miss, desperately, what so clearly has yet to occur. I see 
this as hope. 


I told Virginia I had a crush on you. She confided that she 
still loved Cary Grant, although their marriage was brief. 


One day in June...June fourteenth to be exact, this was 
two years ago, I was in Los Angeles covering a trade 
show and thought I'd rent a car and drive to Santa 
Barbara and surprise my godmother. 


It was a Sunday and a “For Sale” sign had been placed 
on the front lawn. 


I'd not heard from Virginia in almost three months and 
was horrified to learn why. 
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The realtor, Naomi Norton, was very sweet. She 
represented the Cherrill Family Trust, which more or less 
consisted of Benjamin, Virginia's nephew. 


But she knew all about me. 


She knew about me because it was stipulated in 
Virginia's will that any subsequent owner of her house 
must agree that Beth Summerland be permitted to marry 
in her backyard -- beside the roses. 


That afternoon, I began a tradition that continues to this 
day. 


Whenever I am on the West Coast, I make it a point to 
visit Santa Barbara, if only for a few hours. 


I travel to Ashley Road and sneak up the side of 
Virginia's house. I take pruners with me. When no cars 
are passing by, I clip a few yellow roses and then head 
towards the Santa Barbara Cemetery. 


There's a bronze flower holder attached to the wall, to the 
left of the name Virginia Cherrill. 


I know she's smiling as I place the roses from her garden 
in the holder. 


I usually, at that moment, picture the two of us together 
in Paris in the late Twenties. In my dream, Virginia and I 
are the same age. We're young women gallivanting about 
Bohemian Paris! 


Then Ill walk outside and look at the ocean, towards the 
Channel Islands. 
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Then, I'll turn toward the mountains, in the direction of 
Virginia's old house. 


I won't stand there looking too long. 


Usually, I'll have a cab waiting to take me to the airport 
as I did today. 


Even though I'm standing in the middle of Santa Barbara 
Cemetery, I feel as I do when I finish one of your books. 


I feel hope. Hope for a better life, for myself and for the 
world around me. 


How oddly wonderful that Virginia Cherrill, who 
portrayed the blind flower girl who gave roses to Charlie 
Chaplin for all the world to see, would now, more than 
seventy years later, have Beth Summerland bringing 
flowers to her. 


I'm afraid I miss my godmother terribly, Mr. Hanley. 


5-A. THE MAN: 

Novels are supposed to be like children. 
Their completion like birth. 

What a load of crap. 


I was in the delivery room when Jeffrey was born and it 
was a far different experience than finishing a novel. 


I must say I'm fond of my son, and all of my books. 
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All except “The Bicycle Approach.” It sounded good at 
the time it was written. 


How could my father have done it? 


How could a father place his three-year-old son on a 
bicycle and push him down a steep hill? You'll either 
start peddling or you'll fall, he said. That's how life 
works, he said. 


I didn't fall. So what, I didn't fall. 
Adversity builds character, my father said. 


My father, who wanted to build character, would lock me 
in a closet. 


For no reason. Because he could. 
Nowadays such actions lead to arrest. 
My mother put up with a lot from my old man. 


Before she died, before she fell “suddenly ill,” as we 
would tell people, she would tolerate his moods. 


I've always wondered how differently things would have 
turned out had my mother not died so early. Would I 
have siblings? 

Brothers and sisters to tell me how to live my life? I 


never treated Jeffrey in such a manner. 


I always told him to be anything he wanted. Some fathers 
do that, yes. But others, like mine, they say, “I didn't have 
it easy, so neither will you!” 
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If the Rockefellers did it that way, each generation would 
start from scratch. 


I wanted to be nothing like my father. 


I told him one day, before I moved out, that my intention 
was to be a writer. 


He just sat there and said nothing. 


Then he laughed and said that writing is a lonely 
profession. 


Well, my father said, at least you're not claustrophobic. 


I've never ridiculed my son. Jeffrey is a good boy. Jeffrey 
never speaks of his mother running off on us. Off to the 
Virgin Islands to “find herself.” 


Her friends assured me it was a phase. 

Leaving her husband and three-year-old son was a phase. 
A phase that has lasted twenty-four years! 

Jeffrey never speaks of it. Not ever. 

His mother came to his high-school graduation. 


The biggest day of Jeffrey's life, up to that point, and his 
mother shows up. 


Unannounced. 
She must have “found” herself. 
Jeffrey is very happy with his girlfriend. 


He doesn't say much, but he's made one thing quite clear: 
Jeffrey never wants to be left. 
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Neither Jeffrey nor his father want to be left. 

I could have done without “The Bicycle Approach.” 
Silly book. 

Not my best work. 


To write as I do, about love and hope -- and faith -- 
people think I must have had good role models. 


People who taught me values. 
What is it that's really of value? Marriage, perhaps? 


Could Michael Hanley get married again? Excellent 
question. 


She'd have to never leave me. She'd have to never leave 
my son. 


5-B. THE WOMAN: 


You once said in an interview that as a writer you had no 
opinions and that you had no intention of saying anything 
whatsoever on any given subject, that you greatly 
admired philosophers, or mathematicians, anyone from 
the world of ideas. 


That you yourself had done nothing but notice certain 
things and interpret what you'd noticed, but that never, 
never in a million years, had your writing shown any 
tendency or inclination to enter the world of ideas. 
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You said in this interview that ideas about the world 
were, strictly speaking, of no value in the practice of 
literature. 


Sheer hypocrisy. 


I've never found anything in any of your books which 
doesn't express in a completely personal way your view 
of the world. 


Even your energy is a view of the world. 
Your attraction to nuance is a view of the world. 


Your disinclination to do the simple thing is a view of the 
world. 


Reading your interview, I finally grasped something 
unexpected: your fear of being understood, Mr. Hanley. 
You cover your tracks, you personally invent protective 
misunderstandings, because you're haunted by the fear of 
being understood. 


A judicious helping of impenetrability is how you avert 
this great misfortune and preserve your prestige intact. 


You continually mention a distaste for the “here and 
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now. 


In “Hopeless Romantic,” which is in my handbag, your 
hero, your alter ego, claims he only wanted to be in a 
position of authority in order to be able to abdicate. 


When are you, my dear writer, planning to abdicate? 
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I see no signs of abdication anywhere. Not in your 
flirtatious isolation and not in those immoderately 
offhand comments you squeeze out about yourself. 


And certainly not in your writing. 


In “Hopeless Romantic,” you don't for one second give 
up any of the illusions of the human race. 


If ever a man was far from giving them up, it's you, my 
poor old thing. 


It's absurd to feel intimidated by you. 
Really ridiculous... 


“Mr. Hanley, chance, wonderful chance -- or rather, 
chance, quite simply -- chance has decreed that I should 
meet you at this airport... can't resist telling you...” 


And what are you going to tell him? 


How will you fight your way up from that kind of 
affection? 


“Mr. Hanley, I'm prepared, here and now, to hop on a 
plane and journey with you to the ends of the earth.” 


Just to see his face, I should do it. 


If he laughs, if his face lights up and he genuinely laughs, 
then he's the man I think he is. 


Come on, Beth, life is short. And what if he doesn't 
laugh? 


If he doesn't laugh, then he's not the man you think he is. 
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You'll have to face the bitter reality that you've barked up 
the wrong tree for half your life. 


Then you'll be so ashamed, you'll run to the ladies room 
and stay there until you know he's gone. 


You'll miss your flight and be forced to stay the night. 


Tomorrow, prior to your departure, you'll pay a visit to 
the cemetery and confess the blunder to your godmother. 


You'll be forever changed. Your reality, your world, will 
be rocked. 


And what if he genuinely does laugh? 


You're not making this easy, Mr. Hanley. 


6-A. THE MAN: 
Twenty more minutes, I should be on the plane. 
Strange this woman doesn't read anything. 


A woman who doesn't read anything, not even a beauty 
magazine. Or a newspaper. 


No more books for me. 

Perhaps I should write for the theatre? 
God, no! 

How could it even cross my mind. 


Just what I need, another venue in which to jerk myself 
off. 
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I can't stand the theatre. 
I can't stand the people who attend the theatre. 
The way they laugh in that fake, deathly way. 


Laughter congratulating itself for being intelligent 
enough to know why it's being laughed. 


A little “in” laugh in several stages. 
And over nothing! 


A man says to his wife, thank you, dinner was delicious. 
The wife says, isn't it always? And the audience -- 
hahahahaha. 


Or, the telephone rings, and the man says, when will that 
damn phone ever stop ringing? And -- hahahahaha. 


You did what, you misplaced your keys again? 
Hahahahaha. 


Blowhards paying eighty dollars a ticket to impress their 
dates and laugh about nothing. 


If you ask me, those people are the show. 


Will anyone ever have the courage to admit hating 
“Measure for Measure?” I'd prefer watching Barbara 
Walters than to ever have to endure another production of 
“Measure For Measure.” 


Maybe I could grow flowers like my mother. She had a 
small greenhouse in our backyard and would grow 
orchids. 
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She would give them away. Never would my mother 
charge money for them. 


Some say that having a green thumb is genetic. 


I should construct a greenhouse, that's what my son tells 
me. 


Jeffrey tells me I'd be much happier if I had a garden. 
Said he'd help me take care of it. 


Jeffrey says I've spent all my life alone in a room and 
now it's time to go outside. 


Orchids in the greenhouse, and perhaps roses outside. I 
would give them away, like my mother. 


My oldest friend Gene Lees doesn't care for my latest 
book. 


My last book. 


Is there today one single person in the whole world who 
just might understand “Hopeless Romantic?” 


6-B. THE WOMAN: 
My friends no longer attempt to fix me up. 
Now, they just try to fix me. 


Me, the Queen of Blind Dates. The World's Oldest 
Living Bride-to-Be. 


I'm really not all that fussy. 
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Wary, yes, but my standards have dropped considerably. 
From whatever they once were, I can't quite remember. 
One day, Mr. Hanley, I drafted our wedding invitation. I 
was working at my computer and the idea just popped 
into my head. 


With all due respect to you, I decided to keep my maiden 
name, and add Hanley with a hyphen. 


Elizabeth Summerland-Hanley. So as to maintain my 
own identity and not jump head-first into yours. You 
must get that a lot. 


Unless of course you object. Which I doubt you will. 
Elizabeth Summerland and Michael Hanley invite you to 
share in the joy of their marriage, on Sunday, June 
whatever, at one o'clock in the afternoon. Reception to 
follow. Simple. We can work on the menu together. You 
will love my godmother's garden, Mr. Hanley. 


Okay...Michael. I'll invite my sister, Yvonne, she hates 
everybody, so don't take it personally, she's studying to 
be a therapist. 


And I have thirteen friends, I call them my baker’s 
dozen, and a few aunts and cousins. 


If someone doesn't wish to travel to Santa Barbara, they 
can kick rocks, as they say. 


You will like my friend, Michelle. We were born on the 
same day. She's a divorce attorney who was once married 
to the governor of Alaska. Bill Clinton hit on her at a 
fundraiser. 
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Anyway, Michelle is very suspicious of everything, and 
she's also an insomniac. Just like your character Holtan 
from “Hopeless Romantic.” Very much like him. 


I pointed this out to Michelle and she didn't see it. In 
reality, my friend Michelle is one of your characters. 


I wonder, if they were to read you, would your characters 
like you? 


Let's imagine Holtan reading “Hopeless Romantic.” 
I'd say he'd get impatient after about two pages! 


Also, I should let you know that my friend Michelle is a 
hypochondriac. 


After she dies, she told me, “I don't want a single word 
spoken at my funeral. Be so good as to be there to 
check.” 


I asked about music and suggested Debussy, but 
Michelle said that would be too romantic, so Debussy 
was nixed. 


Between you and me, should Michelle die before me, I 
will play “Claire de Lune” at her funeral. It would be a 
sweet departure. 


We would have a nice life together, Mr. Hanley. 


A very nice life. 
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7-A. THE MAN: 


To think, all those years, and I knew nothing about 
Debussy. 


Thirty years without hearing a note of Debussy. 


I got through “Claire de Lune” all right the day before 
yesterday. 


For Mrs. Balian to suggest “La Cathedrale engloutie,” 
she must have been impressed by the progress I've made. 


Good idea to take up the piano again. 
There's been a maturing...a mental leap forward... 


My son likes that I take piano lessons. Says I've been 
“too closed off.” 


It's true I'm ready to attempt “La Cathedrale engloutie.” 
There are two reasons behind my progress. 


First, I'm getting better and better at sight reading. 
Thanks to Bach, I've gotten used to a strong, quick left 
hand, which compels you to anticipate. 


And secondly, I've succeeded in hearing myself. Easy 
enough to hear other people play. It's hearing oneself, 
that's what's difficult. 


And I've always had a feeling for Schumann. Now that 
I've matured. 


“Vogel als Prophet,” that's what I must play. That'll be 
my next piece. 
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Or I could paint. No. Too many actors and writers and 
singers who abdicate decide they're the next Van Gogh. 
Quite embarrassing, if you think about it. 


Tennessee Williams the painter. 

Tony Bennett the painter. 

If I were a painter, I'd draw this woman's face. 
It's an interesting face. 

A lonely face. 

A kind face. 


The face of a woman who might fire the imagination. 


7-B. THE WOMAN: 


When my friend Michelle said to me not to play anything 
that seemed too romantic, I laughed. 


She said, how can you laugh? 


She said, don't you remember telling me not to let them 
put your age in the paper if you die? 


So which of us is more frivolous? Frivolous beyond the 
grave, are we. 


How to accept that somebody we loved is dead. 


How to accept that the world contains one less person to 
love us... 


My parents are gone. 
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My fiancé, gone nearly thirty years. 

So many friends, dead. 

Virginia, dead. 

How to accept never being in control of time or 
loneliness. 


It was a good idea to have my hair done before I left. 


Last time Daisy made it too dark, but this time she's done 
it well. I told her to make the silver strands disappear. 


And I was right to wear my lavender dress. I needn't have 
worried I'd be cold in it, and it gives me an air of 
mystery. 


If that idiotic writer were to glance over in my direction, 
he would see me at my best. 


At least that's some satisfaction. 


Do you think man hasn't changed since the Stone Age? 
I'm dying to ask you that question. Do you really think, 
as you maintain in “Hopeless Romantic,” that man's 
knowledge is the only thing about him that's evolved? 


It's not your invention, the theory that knowledge makes 
no difference. 


Of course it isn't, but you develop it with so much 
cynicism. 


Your outlook can be so cynical. 
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If I insist on talking to you about Michelle -- even though 
it's in secret -- it's because in my mind there are so many 
ways the two of you are connected. 


One day I'm watching the news on TV and the president 
announces the fall of the Berlin Wall. 


Fine, my friend Michelle said, yes, so what. Its coming 
down won't improve the behavior of mankind. 


Deep down I wonder if there wasn't a touch of jealousy 
in her antipathy towards you. It must have annoyed her 
that I kept unearthing her character and her thoughts in 
your books. 


Michelle was always excessively cynical, like Holtan, 
and like you. 


An attractiveness essentially based on character flaws. 
I was feeling so low when I packed last night. 

Do men ever suffer that kind of low? 

Still felt sad this morning. 

Sad at the cemetery. 

I miss my parents. 

I missed my fiancé for the longest time. 


A woman who sneaks onto her godmother's old property 
to snatch roses and bring them to the cemetery, with 
nothing else to read but “Hopeless Romantic,” is a 
deeply depressed woman. 
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One day I'd like someone to explain to me why sadness 
always catches you by surprise, when everything seems 
under control. 


What the hell, I'm taking out the book. 


Screw him, I'm taking out the book, placing myself so he 
can see me, and reading. 


He can't not react. 


He can't watch me embarking on an intimate relationship 
with him six feet away without revealing himself. 


What were you doing in Santa Barbara? 


The Writers Conference? No, a writer with your nature, 
flirtatiously anti-social, doesn't turn up at the Writers 
Conference. 


Wouldn't be caught dead there. 
So what can you be doing here? 
Are you here to meet me? 


Oh, God, make him speak to me! 


8-A. THE MAN: 
What was she doing in Santa Barbara? 


Didn't see her at the Writers Conference, that's a plus. I 
would have noticed for sure. 


This woman in the lavender dress. 


I like her. This woman who doesn't read. 
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Not a good sign. 


Plus anybody I find remotely attractive is having mad, 
passionate sex with someone else. 


Usually a man. 
Has she visited a relative? 
A work assignment? 


No wedding ring, so there's no husband. A lover, yes. In 
the banking industry. Excellent. 


On her way home from a tryst. 

I like her. 

A woman who does not commit easily. 

A woman who knows what she wants and is not afraid to 
get it. 

Should I approach her? 

What would I say? 

The Bicycle Approach. 

[He speaks to her:] 

Please, excuse me, do you know if it's supposed to 


rain tonight? Have you heard...? 
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8-B. THE WOMAN: 

No, I haven't heard, but I don't think so. 
[Back Into Monologue] 

You answered my prayer! 

Such a trivial prayer and you answered it. 


Listened to a couple of insignificant words which could 
have no possible bearing on the higher course of time 
and tide. 


Oh, God, have I ever once prayed to you without asking 
for a favor? 


Maybe I ought not to get to know you, Mr. Hanley. 


Suppose I don't like you? Why take the risk of no longer 
being able to love you? 


I'm told there isn't necessarily an intimate link between a 
man and his work. 


But how can that be possible? 


No. Not in your case, my dear. You can't write love 
stories, and characters as you do, in a disconnected state. 


I should have...I should have said something to keep the 
conversation going. What a fool! I was caught by 
surprise. 


Now he's sunk back, deep in his thoughts. 


What a dimwit I am. 
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However, now I have a perfect right to break the silence 
as well. 


Even if I only do it once. 
But what would I say? 


I need something appropriate, not heavy. I don't want to 
make him think I'ma nut. Or worse -- an obsessed fan. 


What leads from the rain? Not the best starting point. 


9-A. THE MAN: 

An intellectual. I knew it. 

You can tell by the voice. Very affecting. 

The voice of a well-read person. 

A hint of strangeness. 

Her lover's a pilot. Why not? 

Not a banker, but a pilot. About to fly. 

She's taking the flight to Denver is my guess. 
He takes her places, as she likes to travel, and 


surprises her with gifts to divert her attention from his 
other affairs. 


Deep down she knows this, but takes comfort from his 
company nonetheless. 


Pilots are slimy creatures. 
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He's a married pilot but claims his wife is terminally ill. 
He's her care-giver, he says. 


She's in over her head and needs another man, an 
available one such as myself, to pluck her from his 
polygamous tentacles. 


Yes, we could travel together. 
Would such a thing be possible? 
Of course it could. 


Tomorrow, we could be in Buenos Aires, walking past 
art galleries, and we'll happen upon a painting which 
strongly resembles you, by some yet-to-be-discovered 
master. The painting is called “The Portraits and Dreams 
of Giovanna Alviste.” In it, you're leaning forward 
slightly, three quarters in shadow, looking out a window 
at a blurred landscape with a bridge. We both stop dead 
in our tracks at the gallery. Because there on the canvas 
are your unmistakable features, your very particular eyes, 
gazing out ina distinctly watchful and supercilious way. 


I buy the painting and tell you I'm going to keep it in my 
bedroom so I can contemplate you every day with 
complete impunity. 

You laugh. 


You laugh and try to remember who you were when you 
were Giovanna Alviste. 
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9-B. THE WOMAN: 

I love traveling. 

As soon as I set foot in Denver, I shall be another person. 
The one who arrives is always another person. 


And so it is that one progresses, from one person to the 
next, until it is over. 


Mr. Hanley, you rested your eyes on me in a certain way. 
There was a question mark in your bright eyes. For a 
brief instant in your life, possibly imperceptible even to 
yourself, I'm sure I had some effect on you. 


What was your question? 
Whatever it is, the answer's yes! 
Yes, it's me. 


I'm the one who, secretly, one day, will make off with 
your world. 


I'm the one. I'll make off with your light, your face, your 
happy hours or sad, the days and nights your name is 
written on... 


I'm the one. The one who loved you, who colored you 
according to my inclinations, the one who studied every 
subject under your perpetual catechism. 


I shall abolish you. I shall make off with you when my 
time is up, and nothing will remain of you or anything 
else. 
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That was my answer when you rested your eyes on me 
and spoke to me of rain. 


10-A. THE MAN: 
I've always regretted my moments of virtue. 


All those “noble” gestures, after which I've always 
discovered some tainted reason for having made them. 


Like showing up at Carrigan's Writers Conference. 


People keep talking to me about books I wrote thirty 
years ago! 


I can't even remember what “The Last Room in Town” 
was all about. Seriously, I've no idea. Carrigan liked “The 
Last Room in Town,” so did everybody else. Great. 
Obviously he re-read it a couple of weeks ago, so as far 
as he's concerned it's the present, Michael Hanley in the 
here and now, whereas for me it's a book written by 
somebody quite different. 


There's some misunderstanding about time. 


What we produce stagnates. Ossifies. Only plays an 
active part in other people's minds. 


In time, what a man produces becomes what's furthest 
from him. 


To start with, what's he doing reading “The Last Room in 
Town?” 


Instead of, let's say, “Memoir Noir,” which is far better. 
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Not to mention “Hopeless Romantic.” 


Which I actually would have disapproved of, because it's 
too recent. 


All in all, I prefer that he dug up “The Last Room in 
Town” rather than plunging into “Hopeless Romantic.” 


Plunging into “Hopeless Romantic” before we'd met to 
discuss it would have been the worst sort of blunder. 


Even by Carrigan’s standards. And he doesn’t set the bar 
all that high. 


10-B. THE WOMAN: 


Half a lifetime ago, when I was twenty-eight, Detective 
Ray Morowski entered my life. 


A simple knock on the door that changed everything. 
Twenty-eight years ago. 


My fiancé had been murdered. 
My lover had been murdered. Daniel Reneer was dead. 


Danny and | had met in Florida and fallen in love 
quickly. 

He had just gotten his law degree and was studying for 
the bar exams in Florida and New York. His specialty 
was maritime law. 


Danny's parents had a beautiful old cabin cruiser they 
kept in Boca Raton, and we'd spend weeks at a time on it, 
jumping from one Caribbean island to the next. 
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I was living in New York at that time, and we'd take turns 
visiting each other, him up from Florida one week, me 
down from Manhattan the next. 


No motive was ever discovered for his death. 
No suspects, either. An unsolved homicide. 


I answered thousands of questions and racked my brain 
for two decades. Nothing. To my knowledge, Danny had 
not an enemy in the world and had never engaged in 
anything remotely illegal. 


Even Detective Morowski came to believe this. He said it 
was a random act. 


However, the manner in which my fiancé was — 
murdered -- suggests that it was not a random act, or a 
case of mistaken identity at all. 


Danny was tortured. 
After that, his throat was cut. 


Was there something I didn't know about Daniel Layton 
Reneer? 


I wore his ring for several years. 


Two weeks after the funeral, I realized I'd missed my 
period. That often happens under duress, my doctor said. 


When I missed it again the following month, I hada test. 


It was the middle of August, and I was two months’ 
pregnant. 
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11-A. THE MAN: 


Were I to marry this woman, I envision an elopement to 
a fishing town. 


Fishing towns offer the best atmosphere for a wedding. 
Perhaps Italy...Portofino? 


No. 
Perhaps Ibiza...no. 


Faojose dos Campos, a hundred miles from Buenos 
Aires. Yes. Very nice. 


I hope she's not put off by my being a writer. 


If so, I'll do something else. I'm retiring anyway, that's 
right. 

The thought of spending the rest of my life with 
Giovanna Alviste has fogged my brain. 


At my age, I could live without the dating part. No need 
for all that. 


I will cook for you, Ms. Alviste. 


I will make you a Spanish omelet such as you've never 
known before. 


I will run your bath and leave secret notes for you around 
the house. Notes you may find right away or discover 
years later. 


Notes that all say one thing: that your essence, your 
spirit, enchants me. 
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I will hide my books should you find that part of my life 
overbearing. 


Who says you have to like any of my books? 
You're an artist, that's my thought. 

I promise not to stifle your creativity. 

I will not smother you with my politics, either. 


I will, however, allow you to grow into the woman you 
wish to become. 


That being said, of course you are perfectly fine just as 
you are. 


“Oh, yes, Carrigan, this is my wife, Giovanna. Giovanna, 
Carrigan...” 


Take your little geisha, Richard Carrigan! Meet 
Giovanna Alviste! 


11-B. THE WOMAN: 


Danny and I had planned on children. He said our kids 
would encapsulate the sum total of the best ofus. 


So here I was, working in New York City at the Robert 
Sanders Gallery on Madison Avenue, and I'm expecting a 
baby in the spring. 


A widow -- my friends referred to me as the Widow 
Summerland -- alone in Manhattan. 


Mourning. Grieving. Expecting. 
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I had no relatives within two thousand miles, and my best 
friend, Michelle, had moved to France for at least a year. 
Timing is everything, I told myself. And mine was very 
much off. 


I received little sympathy from anybody. 


Some people were bold enough to express shock, even 
dismay, that I had chosen to keep the baby. 


My baby. 
I felt so alone. 
Fortunately, I had a wonderful obstetrician. 


Dr. Irving Weinstock was quite a compassionate man. He 
treated me as he would treat is own daughter. 


One afternoon in October, having just come from my 
monthly check-up, I entered the Strand Bookstore, which 
was just two blocks from the doctor's office. 


I'd had an ultra-sound and learned I was carrying a baby 
girl. 

So many thoughts raced through my head as I picked my 
way through the dollar books on the remainder table. 

I found a copy of “Memoir Noir” and quickly snatched it 
up. 

I should let you know that I always purchase copies of 


your books, because I'm forever lending them to people 
who never return them. 
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A few weeks go by and it comes to me: the name of my 
baby comes to me. 


Rachel. Yes, Rachel. 
After the teenage girl in “Memoir Noir.” 


Of course I realized that projecting such expectations on 
to my little girl would result in a somewhat precocious 
child, and that I'd inevitably find myself chasing her all 
over the globe. 


So be it. 
I was excited about my new life with Rachel. 
Spring could not arrive soon enough. 


Then one afternoon, it was November seventh, I left the 
gallery early and took the subway uptown to look at a 
Chagall -- that turned out to be a fake, by the way. 


I was hungry and saw a small Chinese restaurant across 
the street. I sat at a table by the front window, alone of 
course, and watched the people go by as] ate. 


I ate a lot. I was eating for two, as they say, so it was 
okay. 


I paid particular attention to women with strollers. 
That would soon be me. 


Back at my apartment, I felt feverish and clammy. I was 
sweating and a bit dizzy and needed to lay down. They 
used MSG in the food, that's what I thought. 
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Then it happened. I felt crampy. The cramps wouldn't go 
away. 


I called Dr. Weinstock and his service put me through to 
his home on Long Island. 


It was dinnertime. 


I described my symptoms and the next thing I know, I'm 
in an ambulance heading back uptown, to Lennox Hill 
Hospital. They had me in the delivery room within 
minutes. 


Dr. Weinstock had stayed on Long Island. 


There would not be enough time for him to make it to the 
hospital. 


They tried to stop the labor. 
Gave me a cocktail of drugs. 


Nothing worked. I was maybe five months pregnant and I 
was in labor. 


In labor and almost fully dilated. 


It happens rarely, but enough. If the labor cannot be 
halted, there is simply no way the baby can live. The 
lungs have yet to fully develop. One more month, then 
maybe... 


The nurses had a look of horror on their faces. 


For a few minutes, the pains subsided and the labor 
seemed to decrease. If thoughts were words, I could hear 
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a hundred prayers at once. The nurses, most of them 
mothers themselves, were rooting for me. 


Then my water broke. 
There would be nothing that anyone could do. 
The drugs were stopped, and labor kicked in hard. 


Within ten minutes, Rachel Summerland Reneer was in 
my arms. 


Everybody left the room except one nurse. 


Her name was Josie, she was from El Salvador and knew 
very little English. 


But no words were needed. 
Josie placed a tiny pink cap on Rachel. 


I would hold my daughter for the next twenty minutes. It 
would take that long, the doctors, for her to stop 
breathing. 


Then her little heart would stop, and my baby would wait 
for me in heaven with her father. 


I looked at Josie, and she looked at me. 


Two women from different parts of the world, from 
different backgrounds, different families. My baby was 
dying -- we both understood and felt what words could 
never express. 


The hospital has a procedure for disposing of a stillborn's 
remains. I would have no part of it! 
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Rachel was not a stillborn baby. 


I insisted upon the issuance of a birth and death 
certificate, and had the Frank Campbell Funeral Home 
prepare my precious daughter for burial. 


Nobody said anything, not my family, not my friends, not 
the people with whom I worked -- but they all thought I 
was crazy, I could tell. 


Rachel would have been a Pisces. 
Aquamarine would have been her birthstone. 
Rachel and I would have been so good for each other! 


Three days later, I took the ferry to Staten Island 
Cemetery. Her small white casket was already in place 
and a chaplain was on his way, they said. 


I'd invited no one. The workers stood to the side, and 
after a while it was clear there would be no chaplain. 


An obvious mix-up. 


No matter. I opened my Bible to the twenty-third psalm 
and began to read, “The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want,” and so on. I read several other passages from the 
Bible and, after a half-hour or so, I was done. 


Or thought I was. 


It was windy and leaves were blowing about us that day. 
I wasn't sure I could make it from the cemetery to my 
apartment. 
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I was weak at the knees and cannot remember a time in 
my life when I felt so much sorrow. 


As I placed the Bible in my handbag, I took out the copy 
of “Memoir Noir” I'd purchased at the Strand and turned 
to the page where the little boy reads from his dead 
mother's diary, in which she'd inserted a poem she had 
come across, a poem that had touched her. 


And I read, to my daughter Rachel, and to myself, your 
words: 


“The time will come when, with elation, 
you will greet yourself arriving 
at your own door, in your own mirror, 


and each will smile at the other's welcome, and say, sit 
here. Eat. 


You will love again the stranger who was your self. 


Give wine. Give bread. Give back your heart to itself, to 
the stranger who has loved you 


all your life, whom you ignored, who knows you by 
heart. 


Peel your own image from the mirror. 


1? 


Sit. Feast on your life 


I then wept for my daughter, and for myself, and left her 
there that day and returned to my apartment to savor 
what I’d lost and found in my own self. 
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And for almost thirty years, I've wanted to thank you 
from the bottom of my heart. 


For being there that day and on so many others. 
And now here you are, seated so close. 
How could I ever begin to tell you, to express in words... 


No...all that would come from my mouth would be: “I've 
been such a fan, Mr. Hanley. I've read every one of your 
novels, Mr. Hanley.” 


And you would smile, perhaps, and say thank you, 
ma'am. Then you would go about your life as before. 


How could I ever tell you without putting you on the 
spot? Without putting you off? 


That what you did... 
My baby died, Mr. Hanley. 


And it was you who soothed me. 


12-A. THE MAN: 


I suggest we forget all about trips to San Francisco and 
Denver and catch the shuttle flight to L.A. 


You and me, pretty lady. 
Why not? 


We're here already, luggage in tow. 
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I say let your womanizing pilot waste time with his little 
disciples, his bimbos, and let's you and I get on with 
things. 


Are you up to such an adventure? 


Shall I just surprise you, or may I offer a snippet of our 
impromptu itinerary? 


Okay. We arrive at LAX, where we hop aboard the 
airport bus, which shall drop us at Varig Airlines. 


My friend Martine, who works in the office behind the 
check-in counter, will have his friend Phillipe arrange 
emergency visas for us. 


We are seated, you and I, in the first-class cabin, sipping 
champagne and making a toast to our new life. 


Upon arrival in Buenos Aires, we go on a shopping 
expedition and buy you a wardrobe befitting your 
engaging personality and new locale. 


It's late morning and we've been up all night talking, 
playing catch-up with our lives. Neither one of us is 
tired. 


With your Argentine wardrobe in your new set of 
luggage, we check into the hotel. Our room is on the 
seventeenth floor and overlooks the city. 


Our first dinner together is in the room. 


The lavender dress that looks so good on you now looks 
even better draped over the chair beside our bed. 
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The following day, no, perhaps two days later, we depart 
for a little fishing town, where we will eventually marry, 
called Faojose dos Campos. 


I'll buy you an ice cream cone before we take our first 
boat ride. There will be many ice cream cones in our 
lifetime. 


My son and his martini olive will fly down and everyone 
will be happy. 


I'll watch as you take in the smells and sounds Faojose 
dos Campos and your new life. 


Perhaps we'll move there. 
Wherever we live, we will plant flowers. 
Time is fleeting! 


If we get on our planes and never meet, what is to be 
gained? Nothing. 


To be lost? Everything! 

“Now from his breast into his eyes the ache 

of longing mounted, and he wept at last, 

his dear wife, clear and faithful, in his arms, 
longed for as the sun-warmed earth 

is longed for by a swimmer spent in rough water 
where his ship went down. 

Few men can keep alive in a big surf, 


to crawl, in joy, in joy, 
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knowing the abyss behind. 

And so she, too, rejoiced, 

her gaze upon her husband, 

her white arms round him 
pressed as though forever.” 

Come with me, Giovanna Alviste. 


Come with me, whoever you are... 


12-B. THE WOMAN: 


I have a sister, Yvonne, who lives in London. She's seven 
years younger than I am. 


We keep talking about other people because we're made 
up of other people, don't you agree? 


As a writer, you know that better than anyone. 


My sister lives in London, in a handsome flat in the north 
end of town. 


The hallway in her building is paved with white, beige 
and black flagstones. 


She's been living in her building for fifteen years, and for 
fifteen years, my sister Yvonne has only stepped on the 
light-colored flagstones, alternating, according to a very 
precise and never varying formula, between white and 
beige. 
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Never, in fifteen years, has she stepped on a black 
flagstone. 


And anybody with her is forbidden to step on the black 
flagstones, which are somehow more tempting than the 
others. 


As you can imagine, this makes dating a man nearly 
impossible. 


When my sister inadvertently passes the doorman, on 
whom she's never dared impose her ban, she closes her 
eyes So as not to witness his sacrilege. 


She told me she was petitioning the Resident's 
Association to have him replaced because, and I quote, 
“he was an irresponsible man who, in defiance of all 
common sense, was pulverizing the chessboard.” 


My sister Yvonne, who is studying to be a therapist, is 
convinced that the world order depends on_ the 
flawlessness of her passage. 


A world order which comprises all possible journeys, 
including, Mr. Hanley, ours in this waiting area of the 
Santa Barbara Airport. 


And if, in turn, I am bold enough to finally address you, it 
will be because, in the great labyrinth of life, my sister or 
I, according to the rules, have somehow happened to 
stand on the correct stone. 

Okay. Enough philosophizing. 


We're beyond all that. Time for action. 
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I'm taking out the book. 

[She takes “Hopeless Romantic” out of her handbag] 
There. I did it. 

The funny thing would be if he didn't even notice. 


Come on, Beth. Employ a little cunning in the way you 
read. 


Not too obvious, but obvious enough. 
Discreet, but unmistakably strong on presence. 
My heart is pounding. 

Will he notice me? 


I'm twelve-years-old again! 


13-A. THE MAN: 


How many times in my youth did I think, ah, when I'm 
sixty, there will be happiness -- calm -- no more 
pretense! 


Now what's it look like? Nothing's changed at all. 


If we didn't care what people said to us, why would we 
struggle on in a profession which is at the mercy of 
outside opinion? 


An old man completely exposed to the judgment of his 
contemporaries. Condemned, whatever he may say, to try 
to put a good face on it. 


But for whose benefit? She's reading. 
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Giovanna Alviste is reading. 
She's reading “Hopeless Romantic”! Extraordinary! 


Where...what...what page has she got to? Page...looks 
like page...120...? 


Unbelievable! 
It is 120...Holtan's in the kitchen. 


He's already met Swegles. She must have read the 
chapter about the counting mania. Or else she's in the 
middle of it and doesn't think it's funny. 


No, this woman would be laughing, I'm sure of it. She 
must have gone past it. 


You couldn't read about the counting mania without at 
least smiling. 


She is smiling! 
She's smiling! 
She's in the middle of it! 


Holtan meets Swegles who talks to him about his 
counting mania, which Holtan also secretly suffers from - 
one of many things he suffers from. 


Don't stare at her so insistently. You'll break her 
concentration. 


Extraordinary! 
She doesn't know who I am. 


No, of course not. 
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She wouldn't just be innocently reading like that. She 
doesn't know who I am. 


Why didn't she start reading when she got here? Lack of 
interest? 


No. Just look at her expression. 
And such a pretty face. 


A pretty face for whose benefit? For whose benefit, my 
dear Hanley? 


Why, for hers, for your unforeseen traveling companion, 
this silent woman sent to you by fate, the focus of your 
beseeching gaze. 


She's reading “Hopeless Romantic.” 
It's really too much. 

I knew she was an intelligent woman. 
Shall I remain anonymous? 


Why wasn't she reading it all this ttme? Because she has 
things to think about. 


In Denver, she's going to break up with the pilot. 


The lying, cheating pilot who doesn't grasp a sliver of 
what she's all about. 


She was thinking about methods of breaking up. 
About turns of phrase to use when breaking up. In 


their relationship -- if you can call it that -- they've 
always weighed their words. 
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She's going to break up with the pilot, and “Hopeless 
Romantic” is the book she's chosen as witness to the 
moment. 


I could speak to her. After all, this particular situation, it's 
the best ice-breaker there is. 


No, it's the second best. Hugh Hefner claims that sexual 
intercourse is the number one ice-breaker. 


I'll remain anonymous. I must. 
But aren't I likely to feel some sort of bitterness? 
Why deprive myself of a simple pleasure? 


Because I'm a coward, that's why. 





Isn’t the benefit I might derive from this strange 
occurrence, by simply remembering it and passing it on 
to others, satisfaction enough? 


No, it's not enough. 


I have to reveal myself. 


13-B. THE WOMAN: 


I'm not kidding, Mr. Hanley. Before I get on that plane, 
before I leave this little world we currently share, you 
will hear of my desire to travel with you -- and you will 
laugh, or at least smile -- that is, if you're the man I 
believe you to be. 


I could not be wrong about someone I've felt I have 
known for almost thirty years. 
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What better place than an airport to tell you this? 
And this section of your book... 


“..As far as my daughter's concerned, Holtan, I consider 
myself unclean. I've always been afraid of infecting her. I 
was tidying up the kitchen when I spotted a slice of lime. 
I licked it. I like the taste, it reminds me of Mexico. I put 
it back on the table. I said to myself, you can't leave it 
there, contaminated, where anyone could pick it up. You 
can't throw it away, it cost you a dollar seventy-five, it's a 
lime, and right now they're out of season and hard to 
come by. So I bit into it and chewed it until it was ready 
to be thrown away. During these five minutes of oral 
acidity, I took the opportunity to tally up the number of 
cupboard handles in the room, items which curiously 
enough I had never previously counted.” 


How strange that I was telling you about my sister. This 
counting mania, as you call it, is exactly what my sister 
suffers from. 


My sister is the victim of counting mania and, to that 
extent, she's also part of your universe. 


What you write about is so familiar to me! 
And you're so far away. 


I've made a mistake, I'm afraid. You're not going to speak 
to me. 


There was a time, Mr. Hanley, when I had no need to get 
wrapped up in books and handbags and failures of nerve. 
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I was once beautiful and that spoke for me. 
He's seen me. 

He's watching me. 

He's seen the book. Here we go. 

I didn't wear my lavender dress for nothing. 

I didn't come to this airport for nothing. 
Nothing's for nothing. 

Can't you make this easy for me, Mr. Hanley? 
Can't you speak to me? 


Won't you just take me away with you? 


14. THE MAN: 


A famous author goes to the airport and finds himself 
seated opposite an unknown woman who's reading his 
latest book. 


Good subject for a short story. 
A bit old-fashioned. 
Could have been written by -- by whom? 


John Updike? No...it would have to contain the word 
rabbit. 


Phillip Roth? Perhaps -- I always get those two confused. 


Isaac Singer? Yes. __ Definitely. Isaac Bashevis Singer 
would be ideal. He was a crafty little devil. 
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The man's intimidated. 


A man who prides himself on having outgrown such 
childishness is suddenly touched by the indelicacy of the 
situation. 


The woman's attractive. Actually, quite beautiful. 
Would he be intimidated if the woman wasn't attractive? 


If the woman wasn't attractive, he would withdraw into 
his distaste for what's called the public -- that breed never 
to be encountered. 


Let's be honest. You've never done anything for no 
reason. You don't create in a void. You relish the 
attention! 


You place messages in bottles and cast them into the sea, 
desperately hoping for a response. 


To approach this woman is to experience the magic of 
possibility. 


What to say. 

When to say it. 

The Bicycle Approach... 
[He turns to her:] 
Excuse me... 


How would you account for the need to invent or dream 
up other lives and other situations? 


Isn't it enough quite simply to exist? 
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What do you think? 
THE WOMAN: 


First of all, I don't know what you mean by “quite simply 
to exist.” 


There's no such thing as quite simply. 
THE MAN: 


That book you're holding. It just so happens I've read it as 
well -- 


THE WOMAN: 
Oh, really? 
THE MAN: 

Do you like it? 
THE WOMAN: 


I’m not sure I can answer such a blunt question. You see, 
this is an author I’ve been close to for some time. 


THE MAN: 
You as well. 
THE WOMAN: 
You as well? 
THE MAN: 


For some time. Yes. What have you read? 
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THE WOMAN: 

“The Bicycle Approach” ... “The Pink House on Banner 
Avenue” ... “First Comes Love” ... “The Last Room in 
Town” ... “Memoir Noir” ... 

THE MAN: 


Did you like “Memoir Noir?” 
THE WOMAN: 


Yes...very much. For me, it's the most moving. What 
about you? 


THE MAN: 
I remember it as being quite a personal book. 
THE WOMAN: 


Yes, that's what I'd say. Personal. It's supposed to be a 
fictional autobiography, but I doubt it was entirely made 
up. The author must have lived a good bit of it, 
particularly as a child, to have written such a personal 
book. 


THE MAN: 
Could be. 
THE WOMAN: 


And I'd also have to say the book was inevitable. It must 
have felt inevitable to the man who wrote it. 


THE MAN: 


You can't always write like that. 
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THE WOMAN: 

No. I'm sure. 

THE MAN: 

You can only lay yourself naked once. 

THE WOMAN: 

Of course. 

THE MAN: 

You don't want to talk to me about this book? 
THE WOMAN: 

I can't talk about it before I've finished it... 
THE MAN: 

Yes, you can. I mean, the ending is of no significance. 
THE WOMAN: 


Well...the book is written like all the others in that I miss 
the things that have yet to occur. 


That, to me, is his art. 


Especially in this book. It says the same thing to me as 
that painting. It's given me, once again, a nostalgia for 
what's never taken place. A nostalgia for what might 
happen. 


THE MAN: 


I see. 
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THE WOMAN: 

Does it deal with anything else? 

THE MAN: 

Don't you find it irritatingly repetitious? 
THE WOMAN: 


Yes. But I never read him without being irritated. He's a 
deeply irritating writer. 


THE MAN: 

He certainly is. 

THE WOMAN: 

You find him irritating as well? 

THE MAN: 

Yes. Extremely irritating. Are you going to Denver? 
THE WOMAN: 

Yes. 

[Pause] 

THE MAN: 


He's an irritating writer and in my view a minor writer. 
You're quite wrong to interest yourself in him. 


THE WOMAN: 


Irritating, yes. Minor, absolutely not. 
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THE MAN: 


He's a selfish little busybody who's never been able to 
turn a single moment into an eternity, which is the mark 
of a poet. 


He writes about how things will be because the present 
tense scares him. 


He's deathly afraid of the here and now. 
He can't speak of death except cynically. 
He complains about the crowd and the masses. 


He's never known how to describe man's happiness, and 
the only sadness he can talk about is his own, about 
which he is maniacally and irritatingly repetitious! 


And if all that isn't enough, there's that sentence he 
pretends to envy in an elegy by Borges: 


“On the other side of the door, a man made out of love, 
out of time, and out of loneliness has just been weeping 
in Buenos Aires for everything that is.” 


You see, Michael Hanley has never known how to weep 
for everything that is. 


[Silence] 
THE WOMAN: 
Well -- I -- I think you're being very unfair... 


But -- I don't believe you mean it, since you said all that 
with the kind of effrontery which implies the exact 
opposite. 
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In “The Last Room in Town,” he sees a young, homeless 
woman in the subway. She is filthy, covered in debris 
from head to toe. She's crying as she looks at a poster for 
the Miss America Pageant. She has slippers on her feet 
and her ankles are bruised and swollen. The author 
describes her feet, her slippers, the bruised and swollen 
skin, her attempt to straighten her hair in front of the 
poster as a train roars by -- her whole life so perfectly 
etched, in just five lines... 


In “Memoir Noir,” he talks about the little boy who hides 
at the top of the stairs in the dark hallway, trying to 
overhear the grown-ups in the kitchen below. When they 
speak of his mother's suicide, he quickly runs to his room 
and sits on the bed, his hands cupped over his ears. He 
rocks back and forth, and hums loudly, trying to drown 
out any more voices from downstairs. 


And in “Hopeless Romantic,” come to that, well already 
there's that elderly woman, Mrs. Badami, who has lunch 
by herself every Sunday at the Barnegat Light Hotel. 
She's an overweight widow, plastered with make-up, her 
hair is dyed red and she wears her best lavender dress. 


She brings candy to pass out to the children who arrive 
with their parents after church. 


Yet, behind her back she is sneered at and ridiculed by 
everybody. 


Nevertheless, Mrs. Badami is described as ‘“‘a most tender 
soul...as kindness itself.” 
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Oh...there have been hundreds of moments like eternity... 


Moments that have made me weep...moments that have 
soothed me and helped me to feel whole again... 


Moments that have provided hope, for myself, for the 
world, and for all living things. 


And that is why -- Mr. Hanley -- that is why I have loved 


you... 


And that is why in another life -- and I say “in another 
life” so as not to embarrass you in the “here and now” -- 
I would have dropped everything, on a moment's notice, 
and journeyed with you to the ends of the earth... 


[THE MAN slowly turns towards THE WOMAN. After 
a moment, he smiles. And then...together...they laugh! ] 


LIGHTS FADE. 
THE END 


| 81 
CLOCK WITHOUT HANDS 


To 
Carson McCullers 
For whom “Clock Without Hands” 
represented her final struggle, and triumph... 


and 


Tennessee Williams 
her best friend, 
who told me to write a play. 


Author’s Note 


On September 8, 1982, my friend Tennessee Williams 
gave me the 1936 Underwood portable typewriter on 
which this author’s note is being written. Mr. Williams’ 
only stipulation was that someday I use it to write a play. 
Considering that the same typewriter was used for 
“Summer and Smoke” and “Cat on a Hot Tin Roof,” I 
found my friend’s request to be more than reasonable. 


Upon his death five-and-a-half months later, I read 
that Tennessee Williams and Carson McCullers were the 
best of friends for more than twenty years. As a matter of 
routine, each would offer the other notes on their works 
in progress. Mr. Williams helped Ms. McCullers shape 
“Member of the Wedding” into a critically acclaimed and 
highly successful Broadway play. Ms. McCullers helped 
Mr. Williams with “Sweet Bird of Youth” and “Night of 
the Iguana.” 
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“Clock Without Hands,” Carson McCullers’ last 
novel, was written while she was terminally ill. Upon 
reading the manuscript, Tennessee Williams sent his 
friend a letter, detailing what changes he felt should be 
made to the characters and story. Robert Lantz, Ms. 
McCullers’ literary agent, felt his client was far too frail 
to read such criticism, even coming from her dear 
colleague, and never showed her the letter. “Clock 
Without Hands” was published in 1961 to mixed reviews 
and is the only work by Carson McCullers that has never 
been adapted for the stage or screen. 


Several years ago, Mr. Williams’ biographer, Donald 
Spoto, informed me that I might get lucky and find that 
letter in the archives of the University of Texas at Austin, 
where most of Tennessee Williams’ manuscripts and 
personal letters had been donated. He was correct. As a 
result, twenty-five years after being handed this 
typewriter, I’ve combined the characters, story, and spirit 
of Carson McCullers’ final novel with Tennessee 
Williams’ very specific notes, to create a work that I 
believe is a compelling portrait of American life in the 
1950’s...told from the point of view of two of the finest 
minds to have graced our literary landscape in the last 
hundred years. I hope you enjoy “Clock Without Hands.” 


Steven Kunes 
Santa Barbara, California 
September 8, 2007 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 

In order of appearance: 

MARTHA MALONE, 43 -- the pharmacist’s wife 
J.T. MALONE, 45 -- the pharmacist 

DR. HAYDEN, 55 -- Malone’s physician 
JUDGE FOX CLANE, 70 -- the judge 

VERILY, 50 -- the judge’s Negro housekeeper 
JESTER CLANE, 17 -- the judge’s grandson 
SHERMAN PEW, 17 -- the Black teenager 
REBA, 60 -- the town madam 

JOHNNY CLANE, 24 -- the judge’s son 
REVEREND WATSON, 45 -- the town minister 
SAMMY LANK -- the KKK ringleader 


SHERIFF MCCALL -- the town’s sheriff and a KKK 
member 


RADIO VOICE -- male voice 


SETS 
Malone’s Living Room 
Malone’s Pharmacy/Compounding Room 


Judge’s Library 
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Main Street -- outside Sherman’s house/doorway of 
whorehouse/outside pharmacy/bus stop 


Sherman’s Living Room 

Judge’s Kitchen 

Judge’s Law Office 

Sherman’s New Living Room (redress of his old one) 


Boston Bookstore 


ACT I 
Scene | 
AT RISE 


(LIGHTS COME UP on MALONE’S living room. 
MARTHA MALONE, an attractive woman of 43, is 
seated on the sofa, pouring over an assortment of papers, 
when her husband, J.T. MALONE - a gaunt man of 45 - 
enters the room. MARTHA is so engrossed in her papers 
that she does not at first notice that her husband has 
arrived.) 


J.T. MALONE 

Hello sugar. 
MARTHA 

(still studying papers) 


Yes, hon? 
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MALONE 


Have you seen the vegetable garden? Amazing. 
Everything is so big. 


MARTHA 


Of course I’ve seen it, hon. We’ve been eating out of it 
all summer. I’ve been telling you that every day. (she 
looks up) What’s the matter with you? 


MALONE 


Dr. Hayden’s parking his Nash out front. He says he 
wants to talk to us about the tests I had last week. 


MARTHA 

Is it serious? 

MALONE 

(ignores her question) 
What’s keeping you so busy? 
MARTHA 


I am comparing the Coca-Cola annual statements from 
last year to the ones we received today. 


MALONE 
The ones you received. 
MARTHA 


They are your shares of stock as well as mine. Don’t be 
like that with me, not again, please. 
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MALONE 


And the three rental properties are mine, too. (then) Your 
father left you the stock, not me. Your father left you 
three small homes, not me. 


MARTHA 


Have you been feeling okay? Why is Dr. Hayden coming 
over to talk -- 


(The DOORBELL RINGS. MALONE walks to the door, 
opens it.) 
MALONE 


Good evening, Dr. Hayden. My wife seems concerned 
about the test results. Everything’s okay, isn’t it? 


(DR. HAYDEN, 55, enters and removes his hat. 
MARTHA gets up and walks over to the men.) 


DR. HAYDEN 


Hello, Mr. Malone. Mrs. Malone. You sure get right to 
the point. (to Martha) Yes, everything is okay, Mrs. 
Malone. 


MARTHA 
Please, let me take your coat. 


(DR. HAYDEN hands MARTHA his hat and coat. She 
hangs it in the closet.) 


MALONE 


Come. Have a seat. 
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DR. HAYDEN 
Why, thank you. 


(DR. HAYDEN sits on a chair next to the sofa, where 
MALONE and MARTHA sit together. DR. HAYDEN 
removes some papers from his briefcase.) 


MARTHA 


We really appreciate your coming over like this, Dr. 
Hayden. 

DR. HAYDEN 

Well, that’s what doctors do, think nothing of it, it’s all 
part of the job. I hear up north they’re talking about 
doing away with house calls. Can you imagine? A doctor 
who doesn’t make a house call...what kind of doctor is 
that? (to Malone) How have you been feeling, Mr. 
Malone? 


MALONE 


That seems to be the big question around here. I feel no 
better nor worse than I deserve. A bit tired, perhaps. 


DR. HAYDEN 
And how’s business at the pharmacy? 
MALONE 


Never better. I sold another Eurotone today. 
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MARTHA 
(explains) 


It’s a device that sounds an alarm when a child wets the 
bed. 


DR. HAYDEN 
Oh, right. 
(imitates radio announcer) 


“The main thing on the road to toilet training is the 
cooperation of the child.” 


MALONE 

(perks up) 

Maybe you should sell them. 

MARTHA 

So the tests from Johns Hopkins...is it good news? 


(MALONE and MARTHA sit quietly. DR. HAYDEN 
fumbles with some papers.) 


MALONE 

What are the results? Nothing wrong, I hope. 
DR. HAYDEN 

(scans the test results) 


Mr. Malone, we have checked carefully and I’m afraid 
there seems to be something unusual in the blood 
chemistry. 
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MALONE 
Unusual? 
MARTHA 

Let him finish, hon. 
DR. HAYDEN 


The red blood cells have a count of only two point fifteen 
million, so we have anemia. 


MARTHA 

That’s common, anemia. 
MALONE 

Please, finish Dr. Hayden... 
DR. HAYDEN 


But that is not the important factor. The white blood cells 
are abnormally increased -- the count is sixty-one 
thousand. There is also a preponderance of leukocytes of 
a juvenile character. 


MALONE 


Where do I stand? Do I need to take medication of some 
kind? 


DR. HAYDEN 


Well, Mr. Malone, the long and the short of it is, what we 
have here is a case of leukemia. 
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MALONE 

Leukemia? 

MARTHA 

Our neighbor Rose, her niece had that. I think she... 
(She stops herself.) 

DR. HAYDEN 


Mr. Malone, we live in a very exciting day and age in 
medicine. Nothing, nothing is hopeless. It’s already 
1953, and every month science discovers something new. 
Also, there is one very good thing -- if anything could be 
called good in this situation -- there is not much pain 
involved. 


MARTHA 

What needs to be done? 

DR. HAYDEN 

We will try everything. X-rays, transfusions...everything. 
MALONE 

(to his wife) 


Honey, would you be so kind as to bring Dr. Hayden and 
I some soda water. 

(MALONE gestures secretly to DR. HAYDEN to please 
stay.) 
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DR. HAYDEN 


Soda water would be lovely. I am a bit thirsty as it turns 
out. 


MARTHA 


I'll be right back. Please wait, don’t go over anything 
more until I return. 


DR. HAYDEN 
Of course not, Mrs. Malone. 
MALONE 


Thank you, hon. (MARTHA goes to the kitchen to get 
the men drinks. Once she is gone, MALONE speaks 
softly to DR. HAYDEN) Please, Dr. Hayden. Please tell 
my wife that everything will be fine. Regardless of what 
may actually be the case. 


DR. HAYDEN 
(understanding) 
Yes. Yes, of course. 
MALONE 


Is there anything other than x-rays, and transfusions, that 
you would suggest? A course of action... 


DR. HAYDEN 


As I said, we will try everything, Mr. Malone. (then) In 
the meantime, we are both family men and if I were you, 
I would get my affairs in order. 
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(Before MALONE can answer, MARTHA returns with a 
tray containing the glasses of soda water.) 


MARTHA 

(as she hands the men their drinks) 

I hope I didn’t miss anything. 

(MALONE eyes DR. HAYDEN nervously.) 
DR. HAYDEN 


Well, Mrs. Malone.... was just explaining to your 
husband here that while there are indeed a number of 
treatments involved...and while your husband will 
experience bouts of nausea and become tired easily...that 
all will eventually improve and that...the two of you can 
expect a long and happy life together. 


MARTHA 

(surprised) 

I...well... (she starts to cry, hugs her husband) Thank 
God. 


(DR. HAYDEN and MALONE exchange looks. 
MALONE mouths the words “thank you.” DR. 
HAYDEN isn’t so sure he did either of them a favor, but 
stays quiet.) 


MALONE 


Nonetheless...until I am out of the woods, so to speak, 
I’m going to ask Mr. Harris to take over the pharmacy in 
the afternoons. 
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MARTHA 


That’s a very good idea. No need to tax your energy, 
honey. (to Dr. Hayden) Isn’t that right, Dr. Hayden? 


DR. HAYDEN 

I think that’s a wise decision, Mrs. Malone. 
MARTHA 

(smiles, relieved) 


C’mon, gentleman. Drink up! 


ACT I 
Scene 2 


(MALONE stands behind the soda fountain in his 
pharmacy. Seated on a counter stool is JUDGE FOX 
CLANE, 70, a portly man dressed in a rumpled, white- 
linen suit, a lavender shirt, and a tie adorned with a pearl 
stickpin. 


The JUDGE is an enormous man with a red face and a 
rough halo of yellow-white hair. His left hand has been 
damaged by a stroke and he rests it cautiously on the 
counter edge. This hand is clean and slightly puffy from 
disuse -- while the right one, which he uses constantly as 
he talks, is dingy-nailed, with a star sapphire on the ring 
finger. 


To one side of the pharmacy is a compounding room, 
filled with medicine bottles. MALONE reaches behind a 
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shelf and retrieves a bottle of bourbon and two glasses. 
He pours two drinks.) 


JUDGE 


Nothing is so musical as the sound of pouring bourbon 
for the first drink on a Sunday morning. Not Bach nor 
Schubert nor any of those masters my grandson plays. 
(The JUDGE drinks slowly, savoring the taste, while 
MALONE gulps his down) J.T., have you ever stopped 
to consider that the South is in the vortex of a revolution 
almost as disastrous as the War Between the States? 


(MALONE pours himself another drink and adds more 
bourbon to the JUDGE’s glass.) 


MALONE 
I’d not considered that, no. 
JUDGE 


The wind of revolution is rising to destroy our very 
foundations. The poll tax will soon be abolished and 
every ignorant Negro can vote. Then, a minimum-wage 
law so outrageous that it will be the death knell of the 
rural South. The Federal Housing Projects are already the 
ruination of real estate. They call it slum clearance -- but 
who makes the slums, I ask you? 


(The JUDGE hands MALONE two cigars to prepare. 
MALONE clips them. It is obvious from his demeanor 
that J.T. MALONE has listened to the old JUDGE for 
many years.) 
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MALONE 
(reflective) 


I have a serious request to ask of you. I want to draw up 
my will. 


JUDGE 


Always glad to oblige, J.T. Is there anything in 
particular? 


MALONE 


Oh, no, just the usual thing -- but I want it done as soon 
as you can get to it. (pause) The doctors say I don’t have 
too long to live. 


JUDGE 

(puts down his glass) 

Why, what on earth is wrong, J.T.? 
MALONE 

(somehow relieved) 

Seems I have a blood disease. 
JUDGE 


A blood disease! Why, that’s ridiculous. I remember 
your father who had his wholesale pharmacy on the 
corner of 12" and Mulberry in Macon. And your mother 
was a Wheelwright. You have the best blood in this state 
in your veins, J.T., and never forget it. 
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MALONE 
Yes, but the doctors -- 
JUDGE 


Oh, doctors, never let them intimidate you. Some years 
ago when I had that little seizure, Doc Tatum began his 
alarmist talk. Seems like I had better learn to pick up a 
harp or shovel coal. But I followed my own instincts, and 
here I am as hale and hearty as a man my age could wish 
to be. And poor Doc, I was a pallbearer at his funeral. 


MALONE 
(pours himself another drink) 


The slide showed it was leukemia. Too many white 
blood cells. 


JUDGE 

Never heard of them. 

MALONE 

But they’re there. 

JUDGE 

(massages the silver part of his cane) 


J.T., have you ever noticed that when someone has a 
failing, that fault is the first and foremost thing he 
attributes to another? Say a man is greedy...greed is the 
first thing he accuses in others, or stinginess...that is the 
first fault a stingy man can recognize. 
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MALONE 
I know, but I don’t see... 
JUDGE 


I’m getting around to that. If you ask me, that Dr. 
Hayden looks sickly. Maybe he’s got that leukemia. All 
the same it’s a fact you look peaked these days. Liver is 
excellent for the blood. Crisp fried calves liver smothered 
in onion sauce. And this is the best tonic, J.T. You are 
just tense and intimidated. (lifts his glass, takes a drink. 
MALONE is silent) Here I sit, a ruin of an old man, a 
stricken soldier on death’s old battleground. For 
seventeen years since the death of my son, I have waited. 


MALONE 

I have often thought of him. And grieved for you. 
JUDGE 

(lost in thought) 


The bright night he was born I saw a remarkable falling 
star. It arched clear across the January sky. Miss Missy 
had been eight hours in labor and I groveled in front of 
her bed, praying and crying. Then Doc Tatum collared 
me and jerked me to the door, saying, “Get drunk in the 
pantry or go in the yard.” And that’s when I saw the 
falling star, and it was just then that Johnny, my son, was 
born. (pause) It was four o’clock and I fried Doc some 
quail. It’s uncanny. We had quail for dinner that last 
Christmas. Johnny had gone hunting the Sunday before. 
Ah, the patterns of life. 
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MALONE 
Maybe he was just cleaning his gun. 
JUDGE 


The son of such beauty and promise -- not yet twenty- 
five and graduated magna cum laude. A beautiful young 
wife and a baby on the way. And a thousand acres of 
peach land. (pause) It wasn’t his gun. It was my pistol. 


MALONE 
It was probably a fleeting depression. 
JUDGE 


Sometimes I think it was to spite me. That very day we 
were quarrelling. 


MALONE 

Every family quarrels. 

JUDGE 

It was about a Black man it was my duty to sentence. 
MALONE 

You are blaming yourself needlessly. 

JUDGE 


We were at the table with coffee and cigars -- the ladies 
were in the parlor -- and Johnny got more and more 
excited and shouted something and ran upstairs. We 
heard the shot a few minutes later. 
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MALONE 


Your grandson is the image of his father. It must be of 
great comfort to you. 


JUDGE 
(puffs on cigar) 


Comfort -- anxiety -- he is all that is left. Three months 
later Jester’s mother died in childbirth. If she had only 
been taken to John’s Hopkins. But Clanes have always 
been born at home. 


MALONE 


Mirabelle used to come to the drugstore every afternoon. 
She craved sweets. 


JUDGE 


Six years after that, my beloved Miss Missy died. A 
purer woman never lived. The doctors said the cancer 
was in remission. 


MALONE 
(quietly) 


Doctors. 
JUDGE 


Then the following year I’m at the country club. And I 
had one of those falling-out spells. Passed out and 
drowning in a pond, with nothing but a seven-year-old 
colored boy to save me. How he hauled me out I still 
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don’t know. When I went to St. John’s they said I had 
suffered a stroke. 


MALONE 

(changing the subject) 

Perhaps Jester will study for the law and enter politics. 
JUDGE 

(violently) 

No! I don’t want the boy in law or politics. 

MALONE 


Jester is a boy who could make his career in anything. 
Perhaps medicine, then. 


JUDGE 


With all due respect to the medical profession, doctors 
don’t even know what death is. Death is cunning. It 
corners around sideways, J.T. Watch for it every day, it 
won’t come. 


MALONE 
(stands, then begins to pace) 


Have you seen a blue-eyed Negro around town? A 
teenage boy. 


JUDGE 
I know exactly the boy you’ re thinking of. 
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MALONE 


He was standing in front of my store not too long ago. 
We almost bumped into each other. Who is he? 


JUDGE 


He gives massages and caters -- a jack-of-all-trades. And 
a well-trained singer. Sherman Pew, that’s the boy’s 
name. 


MALONE 

(taken aback) 

He kind of gave me a shock. 

JUDGE 

I’m thinking of taking him on as a houseboy. 
MALONE 

I never saw such strange eyes. Can you trust him? 
JUDGE 


Who else can I trust more than the colored boy who 
saved my life? 


MALONE 

(he is surprised but his feelings are unchanged) 

I wouldn’t hire him, but maybe you know best, Judge. 
JUDGE 


For years I put up with injections from those public 
nurses. Insulin is a delicate, mysterious thing and has to 
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be administered by someone mighty intelligent and 
conscientious -- needles boiled and so forth. 


MALONE 
He has cold blue eyes. 
JUDGE 


A woods colt, something wrong between the sheets. He 
was left a foundling at the Holy Ascension Church. 


(JOHN JESTER CLANE, a limber boy of 17 with 
auburn hair, ENTERS the pharmacy. He is dressed in 
jeans and a striped jersey.) 


JESTER 
(excited) 


I soloed, Grandfather. Hey, Mr. Malone, how are you 
today? 


JUDGE 

(with tears of remembrance and pride) 
Soloed, did you? How did if feel? 
JESTER 

(considers) 


I expected to feel lonely and somehow proud. But all I 
did was watch the instruments. 
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JUDGE 


Imagine, J.T. A few months ago he announced, 
“Grandfather, I am taking flying lessons.” Saved his own 
money, made all the arrangements. 


JESTER 
It’s nothing to it. Everybody ought to be able to fly. 
JUDGE 


(grieving) 

What authority prompts the young folks these days to act 
on such unheard of decisions? It was never so in my day 
or yours, J.T. Can’t you see now why I’m so afraid? 


(JESTER deftly removes the JUDGE’s drink and hides it 
on a corner shelf. MALONE notices this and is offended 
on the JUDGE’s behalf.) 


JESTER 


It’s dinnertime, Grandfather. The car is just down the 
street. 


JUDGE 


(rises ponderously with his cane and heads for the door. 
At the door he turns to MALONE) 


Don’t let the doctors intimidate you, J.T. Death is the 
great gamer with a sleeve of tricks. 


(The JUDGE and JESTER EXIT, leaving MALONE to 
clean up the counter. As he puts his glass away, 
SHERMAN PEW ENTERS. SHERMAN is 17, a very 
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good-looking Black boy with stunning blue eyes. He 
holds a bunch of keys on a silver ring. Both he and 
MALONE are nervous.) 


SHERMAN 

I found this just outside the door. 
MALONE 

They’re not mine. 

SHERMAN 


I noticed Judge Clane and his boy was here. Maybe 
they’re theirs. 


(Drops the keys on the table.) 
MALONE 


Much obliged. Ill inquire about the keys. (SHERMAN 
EXITS. MALONE watches in silence as the boy 
jaywalks across the street. When the PHONE RINGS, 
MALONE is slow to pick up) Malone’s Drugstore. 
(recognizing) Hi, honey. Yes, I’m on my way. (then) 
Would you mind picking me up? I’m too tired to walk 
today. (after he hangs up, MALONE prepares to lock up 
and he begins to cry. Soft, slow tears. The town CLOCK 
BEGINS TO CHIME. MALONE looks out the window, 
sobbing) Father, Father, please help me! 
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ACT I 
Scene 3 


(In the JUDGE’s library, at half past six. VERILY, a 
50ish Black cook, opens the shutters to illuminate the 
room, then rings the dinner chimes. Moments later, the 
JUDGE and JESTER ENTER and take their places at a 
small table. VERILY carefully ladles soup into the 
JUDGE’s bowl, then JESTER’s.) 


JESTER 

It’s just right, Verily. (then) I love eating in the library. 
(VERILY EXITS.) 

JUDGE 


Yes, it’s more conducive to intellectual thought. Eat the 
liver, son, you ought to have liver at least once a week. 


JESTER 
Yes, Grandfather. 
JUDGE 


(takes a newspaper from his lap and places it on the table 
next to his grandson) 


The Atlanta Constitution today referred to me as a 
reactionary. 


JESTER 


I’m sorry. 
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JUDGE 


It’s nothing to be sorry about. I’m glad! A reactionary is 
a citizen who reacts when the age-long standards of the 
South are threatened. 


JESTER 

Why are you always harping on segregation? 
JUDGE 

(annoyed) 


Why, Jester, you’re joking. (JESTER pushes the 
newspaper back towards his grandfather) How would 
you like to see a hulking Negro boy sharing a desk with a 
delicate little White girl? 


JESTER 


How about a hulking White girl sharing a desk with a 
delicate little Negro boy? 


JUDGE 


You’re right, such communist ideas are just too 
preposterous to consider. 


JESTER 


That’s not what I meant. I can’t see why Colored people 
and White people shouldn’t mix as citizens. 


JUDGE 
Oh, son! 
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(JESTER feels a tremor of sympathy for his grandfather, 
then points to a painting on the wall -- a Southern scene 
of a peach orchard and a shack and a cloudy sky.) 


JESTER 

Grandfather, what do you see in that picture? 
JUDGE 

I lost a small fortune with those pretty peach trees. 
JESTER 

Yes. But what do you actually see? 

JUDGE 

Why, there’s an orchard and clouds and a shack. 
JESTER 


Do you see there between the shack and the trees a pink 
mule? 


JUDGE 
A pink mule? Why, naturally not. 
JESTER 


It’s a cloud, but it looks to me exactly like a pink mule 
with a gray bridle. 


JUDGE 
(staring) 
I don’t see it. 


(VERILY ENTERS the room with corn pudding.) 
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VERILY 


They’re galloping upward, a whole sky of pink mules. 
(then) Why, mercy, what’s the matter with you all? You 
ain’t hardly touched your dinner. 


JESTER 
(to both of them) 


All my life I saw the picture just as Great Auth Sara 
intended it. And now I can’t see what I’m supposed to. I 
try to look back — but it’s no use. It’s still a pink mule. 


JUDGE 
Do you feel dizzy, son? 


(VERILY understands, and beneath the surface, so does 
the JUDGE.) 


JESTER 


I’m just trying to explain that this picture is a sort of -- 
symbol. All my life I’ve seen things like you and the 
family wanted me to see them. But this summer I have 
different thoughts, different feelings. 


(VERILY smiles reassuringly and leaves the room. The 
JUDGE is anxious.) 


JUDGE 


That’s only natural, son. 
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JESTER 
(repeats) 


A symbol. I used to have ideas exactly like everybody 
else. And now I have my own. 


JUDGE 
Such as? 
JESTER 


For one thing, I question the justice of White supremacy. 
(no response from the JUDGE) All my life I have 
worshipped you, Grandfather. I thought you were the 
wisest, kindest man on earth. I saved everything in print 
about you. (this piques the JUDGE’s attention) I always 
thought you to be the President. (the JUDGE glows with 
warmth and self-pride) I was so proud of you when that 
Negro from Cuba made a speech to Congress. The other 
congressmen were standing and you sat back further in 
your chair. I thought it was wonderful, but now I can see 
it was rude and bad manners. 


(The JUDGE’s crippled arm tightens around his cane.) 
JUDGE 


Far sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a thankless 
child. 
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JESTER 


I’m not your child. I’m your grandson and my father’s 
child. Sometimes I wonder why my father -- did what he 
did. 


JUDGE 

(shocked) 

What do you mean by that? 
JESTER 


Nothing. Except it is natural to wonder about my father’s 
death, under the circumstances. 


JUDGE 
(changes the subject) 


Son, has it ever occurred to you that I am not a wealthy 
man any longer? 


JESTER 


You lost money with the peaches. Don’t worry, I can 
manage. 


JUDGE 
West Point is free and I could get you an appointment. 
JESTER 


I don’t want to be an Army officer. (announces) I like 
music and flying. 
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JUDGE 


Still, go to West Point and enter the Air Corps. Anything 
you can get from the Federal Government you ought to 
take. God knows they’ve done enough damage to the 
South. 


JESTER 
I don’t have to decide about the future until next year. 


(The JUDGE gets up and walks to his desk. He bends 
over in front of an old streamer trunk.) 


JUDGE 


What I was pointing out, son, is my finances are not what 
they used to be. But if my plans materialize, then one day 
you will be a very wealthy man. (he takes a key from his 
pocket) I have a plan to rectify an immense historical 
injustice. 

JESTER 

What plan, Grandfather? 

JUDGE 


(almost whispers) 


Think, son. Think about World War I and World War II. 
What happened to the German mark after the armistice? 
Did the Germans burn their money? Did the Japanese 
make bonfires of their currency after their defeat? 
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JESTER 
(bewildered) 
No. 

JUDGE 


In any civilized nation, the victor allows the vanquished 
to restore in the interest of common economics. (then) 
Jester Clane, the currency of a conquered nation is 
always redeemed -- devalued, but left in circulation. The 
lira in Italy, the yen, the mark -- all were redeemed. 


JESTER 

That’s what you want to tell me? 

JUDGE 

But what happened after the War Between the States? 
JESTER 

The slaves were freed. 

JUDGE 


The backbone of our cotton economy vanished, gone 
with the wind. Remember how we cried at the picture 
show? 


JESTER 
I didn’t cry. 
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JUDGE 


But back to the issue. Not only was our economy 
deliberately wrecked, but the Federal Government 
invalidated every cent of Confederate currency. 


JESTER 


I read that they used to burn the bills for kindling. (the 
JUDGE is silent for a moment, then fumbles with the 
padlock. The trunk opens. It’s filled with neatly stacked 
bundles of Confederate bills) It would be a fortune if it 
was real. 


JUDGE 


One of these days it will be, if my strength and vision can 
make it so. (JESTER just stares at his grandfather) Think 
of the billions squandered by the Federal Government 
during the last hundred years. The wars, the public 
spending. Our currency should be have been redeemed. 
Don’t you see that? 


JESTER 
Well, it wasn’t and it’s too late now. 


(JESTER gets up, wants to leave, but his grandfather 
holds with a gesture.) 


JUDGE 


It’s never too late. And if I win the next election, I will 
have a bill introduced in the House of Representatives to 
redeem all Confederate monies, with the proper cost-of- 
living adjustment. It will be for the South what FDR 
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intended to do in his New Deal. (excited) And you, 
Jester, will be looking at ten million dollars! 


JESTER 

(now impressed) 

How did that much money accumulate? 
JUDGE 

(proud) 


There are ancestors of vision in our family. Never forget 
that. Your  great-great-grandmother traded for 
Confederate money, swapping now and then a few eggs 
and produce -- once I remember her telling me she 
swapped a laying hen for three million dollars. I will 
never forget her saying, “It will come back, it’s bound 
to.” 


JESTER 
But it never has. 
JUDGE 


Until now, you wait and see. (JESTER holds a stack of 
bills in his hand, then places it back in the trunk) Do you 
remember how, when you were a little boy, you used to 
call me Grandy? 


JESTER 


I remember everything. 
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JUDGE 


After your father’s death I realized the one quality more 
important that justice -- passion. 


JESTER 

(embarrassed) 

Passion? Did my father have passion? 
JUDGE 

(evades this question) 


Young people of your generation have no passion. They 
have cut themselves off from the ideals of their 
ancestors. 


JESTER 
What ideals? 
JUDGE 


Once, when I was in New York, I saw a Negro man 
sitting at a table with a White girl. I left that day and 
never went back. 


JESTER 

I wouldn’t have minded at all. 

JUDGE 

That’s what I mean, you have no passion. 

JESTER 

Ideals. Passion. (heads for door) Goodbye, Grandfather. 
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JUDGE 
(desperate) 


Son! I mean, Grandson! (tries to bridge the gap) You 
know, Jester, I could see the pink mule you were talking 
about. Really, I could. 


JESTER 
(nothing’s changed) 


I’m going for a walk. (then) ’'m glad you know how I 
stand. I’m glad I told you. I love you anyway -- Grandy. 
I'll be back later. 


(Before the JUDGE can speak, JESTER is gone. The 
JUDGE fondles a bundle of Confederate bills. The 
LIGHTS FADE TO BLACK.) 


ACT I 
Scene 4 


(LIGHTS COME UP on Main Street. PANO MUSIC is 
soft, but becomes increasingly louder. JESTER walks the 
street alone and stops for a moment, mesmerized by the 
music. It’s a blues tune, voluptuous and grieving, coming 
from the end of the street. The jazz sadness blossoms. 
JESTER approaches the front door of the house, 
unprepared for what he will say or to whom he will 
speak. He knocks, then knocks again. The MUSIC 
STOPS, the door opens, and JESTER is faced by 
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SHERMAN PEW, whose blazing blue eyes stare at him. 
Without a word, JESTER ENTERS the house.) 


ACT I 
Scene 5 


(Inside SHERMAN’s house, JESTER speaks and his 
voice trembles.) 


JESTER 


Excuse me. Who are you and what was that song you 
were playing? 


SHERMAN 
(creepy) 


If you want to know the ice-cold truth, I don’t know who 
I am of any of my antecedents. 


JESTER 
(enthusiastic) 


You mean you are an orphan. Why, so am I. Don’t you 
think that’s sort of a sign? 


SHERMAN 


No. You know who you are. Did your grandfather send 
you here? 


JESTER 
No. 
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SHERMAN 
Then why did you come busting in here? 
JESTER 


I didn’t come busting in. I knocked and you let me 
inside, and we got into a conversation. 


SHERMAN 

(on guard) 

We didn’t get into any conversation. 
JESTER 


You were saying how you didn’t know about your 
parents. 


SHERMAN 


The sober, ice-cold truth is, I was left in a church pew 
and therefore I was named Pew, in that somewhat 
Negroid and literal manner, according to the Nigerian 
race. My first name is Sherman. 


(Without a word, SHERMAN goes to the piano and 
begins to sing and play. The same song as before. 
SHERMAN nods his head for JESTER to sit down. 
JESTER sits and listens. When the song is finished, 
SHERMAN measures two stout drinks from a once- 
handsome decanter.) 
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SHERMAN 
(as he pours) 


Lord Calvert’s, bottled in bond, ninety-eight percent 
proof. (hands one to JESTER) I don’t serve rotgut to my 
guests. 


JESTER 


I can see you do not. (holds out a package of cigarettes) I 
smoke like a chimney and drink wine practically every 
day. 


SHERMAN 
I only drink Lord Calvert’s. 
JESTER 


Why were you so rude and ugly when I first came in 
here? 


SHERMAN 


You have to be mighty careful about skitzes these days. I 
actually knew one. 


JESTER 

(impressed) 

You knew a schizophrenic? 

SHERMAN 

Nobody you would know. He was a Golden Nigerian. 
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JESTER 
A Golden Nigerian? 
SHERMAN 


That’s a club I belonged to. It was a kind of protest 
against racial discrimination and with the very highest 
aims. First, we registered for the vote, and if you don’t 
think that takes nerve in this country you don’t know 
nothing. Each of us got a little cardboard coffin slipped 
under his door. 


JESTER 

(jealous) 

I wish I had been there when you went to register. 
SHERMAN 

No you wouldn’t. You would’ve been first to chicken. 
JESTER 

I resent that. (considers) How do you know? 
SHERMAN 

Little Bo-Peep told me so. 

JESTER 

(hurt) 


Did many chicken out? 
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SHERMAN 
(ignores the question) 


That’s how we all knew Happy Henderson was a skitz. 
Happy was a Golden Nigerian and chief active member 
in charge of Christmas donations and he mugged an old 
lady on Christmas Eve. He was just a skitz and didn’t 
know what he was doing. 


JESTER 

I feel the sincerest sympathy for crazy people. 
SHERMAN 

(corrects him) 


The profoundest sympathy. That’s what we said on the 
flowers...we sent his folks a wreath when he got 
electrocuted. 


JESTER 
(appalled) 
Electrocuted? 
SHERMAN 
(matter-of-fact) 


Naturally, mugging an old white lady on Christmas Eve. 
Turned out Happy had been in institutions half his life. 
There was no motive. In fact, he didn’t even snatch the 
old lady’s purse. Just blew a fuse and went skitz. The 
lawyer from the state made a case about mental 
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institutions and poverty and pressures...but in spite of 
everything, Happy was fried. 


JESTER 


I think it’s simply terrible to refer to a friend and fellow 
member as being “fried.” 


SHERMAN 


Well, he was. (then) Let’s converse about something 
more cheerful. Allow me to show you the finer amenities 
of Zippo Mullins’ apartment. (points out each piece in 
the crowded, fancy room) This rug is pure Wilton and the 
hide-a-bed sofa cost one hundred and eight dollars 
secondhand. (JESTER eyes the sofa, then strokes an iron 
alligator with an electric light bulb in its gaping jaws) A 
housewarming present from Zippo’s aunt, not too 
modern or attractive, but it’s the thought that counts. 


(JESTER is relieved by the spark of humanness in his 
newfound friend.) 


JESTER 
Absolutely. 
SHERMAN 


The end tables are genuine antique as you can see. The 
plant was my birthday gift from Zippo. (JESTER says 
nothing to damage SHERMAN’s dignity) I wouldn’t 
have anything happen to this apartment. When I’m alone 
here at night I don’t hardly open the door. 
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JESTER 
Why? 
SHERMAN 


Afraid I might be mugged and the muggers would haul 
off the furniture. You see, I’m Zippo’s house guest. (the 
air of a host) Let’s proceed to the rest of the apartment. 
(the two walk toward the refrigerator) Look at the 
kitchenette, see the most modern converniences. (opens 
the door for JESTER) The bottom compartment is for 
crispies...crisp celery, carrots, lettuce, et cetera. (opens a 
drawer) We keep caviar in this section. Last Christmas 
we had champagne iced in this section. 


JESTER 

(mystified) 

I never tasted caviar, nor champagne either. 
SHERMAN 


Personally I just guzzle it. (then) And look, a genuine 
electric beater...plugs in right here. (he plugs in the 
beater, turns it on. JESTER steps back) A Christmas gift 
to Zippo from yours truly. I bought it on credit and have 
the best credit record in town. (JESTER seems bored, so 
SHERMAN leads him to another corner of the room. On 
a table is a bolt of fabric) Pure rayon silk. (JESTER eyes 
a portrait which hangs above the table) Zippo’s mother 
and younger sister. 
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JESTER 

(studies the portrait) 
She’s a nice-looking girl... 
SHERMAN 

(his face becomes hard) 


Jester Clane, if you ever have the teeniest lewd lascivious 
thought about Cinderella Mullins I'll string you up by 
your heels, tie your hands, light fire to your face and 
watch you roast. 


JESTER 
(taken aback) 
I only said... 
SHERMAN 


Any further wisecrack and I will make the slowest 
barbecue that anybody ever made, smothering up the 
flames so it will last and keep on lasting. 


JESTER 


I don’t see why you talk so ugly, especially to somebody 
you just met. 


SHERMAN 


When it’s a question of Cinderella Mullins’ virtue, I talk 
how I please. 
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JESTER 
(considers) 


Are you in love with Cinderella Mullins, passionately, I 
mean? 


SHERMAN 
One more word and I’ll have you fried in Atlanta. 
JESTER 


I think all this talk about electrocution and roasting 
people is childish. (now the stinging blow) In fact, I 
suspect it’s because you have a limited vocabulary. 


SHERMAN 
(it worked -- he’s stung) 


Limited vocabulary. (pause) What does the word 
“stygian” mean? 


JESTER 

(admits) 

I don’t know. 

SHERMAN 

And “epizootical” and “pathologinical.” 

JESTER 

Isn’t “pathologinical” something about being sick? 
SHERMAN 


No, I just made it up. 
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JESTER 


It’s utterly unfair to make up words when you are testing 
another person’s vocabulary. 


SHERMAN 


For chrissake, let’s change the subject. You wish me to 
sweeten your Calvert’s? 


JESTER 

Sweeten? (sips it) It’s kind of bitter and hot. 
SHERMAN 

I wonder more and more if you come from Mars. 


(SHERMAN pours himself another, then moves to the 
piano. JESTER follows.) 


JESTER 
What was that you were singing before? 
SHERMAN 


Just plain jazz. But this afternoon I was practicing 
genuine Simon-pure German lieder. 


JESTER 
What’s that? 
SHERMAN 


Lieder, goofy, means song in German and German 
means German, like in English. 
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(SHERMAN plays the lieder. JESTER trembles. The 
voice is high and pure and sweet.) 


JESTER 
What does it mean? 
SHERMAN 


It’s a love song. This youth is singing to his maiden, 
something like, “The two blue eyes of my beloved, I’ve 
never seen anything like them.” 


JESTER 
It sounds like a love song to yourself. Kind of creepy. 


SHERMAN 
(happy) 


German lieder is creepy. That’s why I specialize in it. 
JESTER 


Personally, I adore music. Passionately, I mean. Last 
winter I learned the “Winter Wind” etude. Would you 
like me to play it? 


SHERMAN 
(unwilling to share his musical laurels) 


No. Besides, I doubt you have very good tone. (moving 
to another subject) I really wanted to sing Tristan at the 
Metropolitan Opera House but the role is not adaptable to 
me. In fact, most of the roles at the Metropolitan are 
severely limited for people of my race. 
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JESTER 


It must give you a funny feeling not knowing who your 
mother was. 


SHERMAN 


Once you get accustomed to it, it doesn’t bother you at 
all. 


JESTER 


I was just wondering, since you have a voice like yours, 
if your mother wouldn’t be Marian Anderson? 
(SHERMAN soaks this up, impressed) Toscanani said 
she had a voice like once in a century. 


SHERMAN 

When are you going home? 
JESTER 

(refuses to take hint) 


Have you ever heard Marian Anderson sing “Were You 
There When They Crucified My Lord?” 


SHERMAN 
Spirituals, that’s another item that makes me blow a fuse. 
JESTER 


She might have fallen in love, passionately, I mean, with 
this White prince. 
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SHERMAN 
(mild, but firm) 


Never say “White” just like that. Say Caucasion, 
otherwise you would refer to my race as Colored or even 
Negro, while the proper name is Nigerian or Abyssinian. 
Otherwise you might hurt people’s feelings. 


JESTER 
I see. 
SHERMAN 


Of all places, why did Marian Anderson leave me at the 
Holy Ascension Church in Winfree, Georgia? 
(SHERMAN begins pounding on middle C, over and 
over and over. JESTER is perplexed) How many 
vibrations are there in the treble? 


JESTER 
I don’t even know what you’re talking about. 
SHERMAN 


The teeny infinitesimal sounds that vibrate when you 
strike middle C or any other note. (SHERMAN pounds 
on the note some more) How many vibrations do you 
hear in the bass? 


JESTER 


None. 
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SHERMAN 


There are sixty-four in the treble and another sixty-four 
in the bass. 


JESTER 

What of it? 

(SHERMAN hits a low and a high note.) 
SHERMAN 


I’m just telling you I hear every teeniest vibration in the 
whole diatonic scale from here -- (indicates) -- to here. 
(JESTER thinks his new friend has gone off the deep 
end) I’m actually talking about my race, goofball, and 
how I register every single vibration that happens to 
those of my race. I call it my Black book. 


JESTER 
(gets it) 


You are using the piano as a sort of symbol... 
SHERMAN 


Symbol. Yeah man, that’s right. (reflects) When I was 
fourteen a crowd of us got in a rage against the Aunt 
Jemima signs, so we decided to tear them off. (JESTER 
is mesmerized) Upshot...cops caught us in the middle and 
all four of the gang was sent to jail, sentenced to two 
years on the road for destroying public property. I wasn’t 
caught because I was just a lookout, but what happened 
is in my Black book. Working on the road is torture. One 
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guy died from overwork, another became a living 
zombie. Some broke their legs with hammers so they 
wouldn’t be worked to death. One of them was a kid that 
was caught on the Aunt Jemima signs. 


JESTER 
(remembers) 


I read that in the paper and it made me sick, but is that 
the solemn truth, was he one of those Golden Nigerians? 


SHERMAN 

(evasive) 

I didn’t say that. I said he was somebody I knew, and 
that’s what I mean by vibrations. I vibrate with every 
injustice. 

JESTER 

I would too, if I were your race. 

SHERMAN 

No you wouldn’t. 

JESTER 

I resent that. 


SHERMAN 


Well resent, resent, resent. When are you going home? 
You fatuous, fair, redheaded boy. 
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JESTER 

(feels his own rib cage) 
I’m not a bit fat. 
SHERMAN 


Fat-u-ous. Since you have such a putrid vocabulary, that 
means fool, fool, fool. 


(JESTER heads for the door, waving off SHERMAN.) 
JESTER 

(screams) 

Oh, sticks and stones... 


(He runs out the door.) 


ACTI 
Scene 6 


(Back on Main Street, as jazz MUSIC PLAYS, JESTER 
approaches a nondescript door and knocks. The door 
opens a crack but we cannot see the person behind it.) 


REBA 
(offstage) 


How old are you, son? 
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JESTER 
(startled) 


Me? I...’'m twenty-one. (determined) Yes, ’'m twenty- 
one. 


REBA 

(offstage) 

Where you from? 

JESTER 

I travel a lot. All around Georgia, and other places, too. 


(REBA, the madam, opens the door. She is 60 and looks 
every day of it. Dyed hair, too much make-up, a gold 
front tooth.) 


REBA 

You been drinking? 
JESTER 

This is not my first time. 
REBA 

That wasn’t my question. 
JESTER 


When I travel, I drink. I usually prefer Lord Calvert’s 
bottled in bond. But not tonight, I’m on the wagon. 
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REBA 


Well, we'll be pleased to fix you a drink anyway. Have 
you tasted Crown Royal? 


JESTER 

I’m not sure that I have. 

REBA 

(smiles knowingly) 

Well...come on in...there’s a first time for everything. 


(REBA opens the door wider and JESTER enters. After 
he’s inside, she looks around to make sure no one’s 
around, then closes the door.) 


SHERMAN’S VOICE 


Dear Marian Anderson, You may not fully remember 
me. I’ve been meaning to write to you for a very long 
time... 


(BLACKOUT.) 
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ACT I 
Scene 7 


(LIGHTS UP. It is early morning and the JUDGE, 
properly dressed, as is his custom, hums as he cooks a 
pan of eggs in his kitchen. A model plane sits on one side 
of the counter, beside the sink. As the JUDGE cooks:) 


JESTER 

(offstage) 

The eggs are burning, Grandfather. 

JUDGE 

(composes himself) 

They’re just fine, son. (then) Where were you last night? 


(JESTER ENTERS and opens the icebox, pours himself 
some juice.) 


JESTER 


Grandfather, whether you realize it or not, I’m a grown 
man now. 


JUDGE 

I need a cigar. 

(The JUDGE prepares his first cigar of the day.) 
JESTER 


Grandfather, have you ever read “The Kinsey Report?” 
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JUDGE 

(almost cuts his finger off) 
It’s tomfoolery and filth! 
JESTER 

(corrects him) 

It’s a scientific survey. 
JUDGE 


Science, my foot. I have been an observer of human sin 
and nature for seventy years, and I never saw anything 
like that. 


JESTER 

Maybe you ought to put on your glasses. 
JUDGE 

How dare you sass me, John Jester Clane. 
JESTER 


A bold, invaluable scientific survey of the sexual 
activities in the human male. (cocksure) It proves that 
boys my age have sexual affairs, boys even younger -- if 
they’re passionate, I mean. 


(The JUDGE dishes out eggs to his grandson, then lights 
his cigar and paces the room, leaving his food to get 
cold.) 
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JUDGE 


The pornography of an impotent, dirty old man. I had it 
banned at the public library. 


JESTER 

(stunned and appalled) 
Why? 

JUDGE 


Because in my day we went to church and attended 
Baptist youth meetings and had a raring good time. We 
went courting and danced the waltz. And in those days, I 
was one of the best dancers in Flowering Branch, limber 
as a willow and the very soul of grace. 


JESTER 
(scarfs down his eggs) 


The more I listen to you the more I wonder if you came 
from Mars. 


JUDGE 
(ignores this and explains) 


As the leading citizen in Winfree, I am responsible that 
innocent eyes are not offended nor the calm heart 
troubled by such a book. 


JESTER 
(gets up to leave, but considers) 


Yes. Mars. 
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JUDGE 


You think I’m on another planet? (builds to a shrill) 
Well, let me tell you this, John Jester Clane, I’m not on 
another planet, I’m right here on this earth where I 
belong and want to be. I’m rooted in the very center of 
the earth. I may not be immortal yet, but you wait and 
see, my name will be synonymous with George 
Washington or Abraham Lincoln...more beloved that 
Lincoln’s, for I am the one who will redress the wrongs 
in my country. 


JESTER 

Oh, the Confederate money...I’m off now. 
JUDGE 

(desperate) 


Wait, son, this Colored boy is coming today and I 
thought you would screen him with me. (JESTER does 
not want to be there when SHERMAN arrives, and 
begins to leave. The JUDGE makes a final plea) He’s a 
responsible boy, and he will help me with my diet, give 
me my injections, open my mail, and be my general 
amanuensis. He will be a comfort to me. 


JESTER 
(defiant) 


If that Sherman Pew is a comfort to you, just let me 
know. 
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JUDGE 
(upset, shrill) 


He will read to me...immortal poetry. Not trash that I had 
to ban from the library. Because as a responsible man 
I’m determined that things in this town are going to be in 
order, and this country too, and the world if I can 
accomplish it. 


(JESTER slams out of the kitchen.) 


ACT I 
Scene 8 


(The JUDGE’S library, later that day. SHERMAN is 
administering an injection to the JUDGE, then carefully 
cleans the needle and places it back in its case. The 
JUDGE appears most pleased.) 


JUDGE 
Don’t worry, it’s not catching. 
SHERMAN 


I know all about diabetes. My brother had it. We 
weighed his food on a teensy little balancing scale. Every 
morsel. (The JUDGE wonders about this but says 
nothing) I know about calories too, sir, on account of 
Zippo Mullins’ sister went on a diet. I whipped the fluffy 
mashed potatoes with skim milk for her and made 
sucaryl Jello. Yessireebob, I know all about diets. 
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JUDGE 
(very direct) 


Do you think you would make me a good amanuensis? 
An amanuensis is a kind of secretary. 


SHERMAN 

(beaming) 

Oh, a super-duper secretary. I would adore that. 
JUDGE 

(tries to hide his pleasure) 


I have quite a voluminous correspondence. Serious, 
profound correspondence and little niggling letters. 


SHERMAN 

I write a lovely hand. 

JUDGE 

(insistent) 

Penmanship is most indicative. 

SHERMAN 

(reflects) 

Last night I wrote a letter that lasted to the wee hours. 
JUDGE 


Love letter? My beloved wife always said I wrote the 
most precious love letters in the world. 
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SHERMAN 


No. It was more of a finding letter. (then, timidly) What 
kind do you wish me to write today? 


JUDGE 


It’s a letter concerning my grandson. A letter of petition, 
you might say. I am asking an old friend and fellow 
congressman to put my boy up for West Point. 


(The JUDGE closes his eyes and places his thumb and 
forefinger over his eyelids, thinking profoundly. It is a 
gesture almost of pain.) 


SHERMAN 

(concerned that perhaps the injection went poorly) 
Head hurt? 

JUDGE 

(straightens himself) 


Mercy no, I was just composing the structure. Thinking 
to whom I’m writing and the various circumstances of 
the individual’s past and present. 


SHERMAN 
(relieved) 
Who is he? 
JUDGE 


Senator Thomas of Georgia. Address him: Washington, 
D.C. (SHERMAN dips the pen in the inkwell three 
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times, excited) My Dear Friend and Colleague, Tip 
Thomas. 


SHERMAN 

(writes, then pauses) 
Yes, sir? 

JUDGE 


Be quiet, I’m thinking...proceed now. (SHERMAN is 
busy writing. The JUDGE stops him) Don’t write that. 
When I say “proceed” and things like that, don’t actually 
write them. 


SHERMAN 
I was just taking dictation. 
JUDGE 


But, by God, use common sense. (as SHERMAN tries to 
understand, the JUDGE draws a long breath) Let’s start 
at the very beginning. The salutation reads: My Dear 
Friend and Colleague, Tip Thomas. Get that? 


SHERMAN 
I shouldn’t write the “get that,” should I? 
JUDGE 


Of course not. (the JUDGE wonders if his amanuensis is 
as brilliant as he supposed, and SHERMAN wonders if 
the old man is nuts. They regard each other with mutual 
suspicious of mental inadequacy) The art of a true 
amanuensis is to write down everything, but not to record 
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personal reflections. In other words, things that go on in 
my mind that are more or less extraneous to the said 
document. 


SHERMAN 

(this job is not what he imagined) 
I understand, sir. 

JUDGE 

(simply) 

Not many people understand me. 
SHERMAN 


You mean you want me to read your mind about what to 
write in the letter and what not to? 


JUDGE 
(indignant) 


Not read my mind, but gather from my intonation which 
is pertinent and which is rumination. 


SHERMAN 
I’m a wonderful mind-reader. 
JUDGE 


You are intuitive? Why so am I. (SHERMAN appears 
please with his job once again) Now, back to the letter. It 
has recently come to my attention that... (the CLOCK 
SOUNDS twelve strikes) It’s noon. At noon I interrupt 
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my endeavors to have the first toddy of the day. (adding) 
The privilege of an old man. 


SHERMAN 

(stands in anticipation) 

Do you wish me to prepare it for you? 
JUDGE 


That would be most kindly, boy. Would you like a little 
bourbon and branch water? I’m not a solitary drinker. 


SHERMAN 

(delighted) 

I'd be very pleased, sir. What measure drink do you like? 
JUDGE 

Half and half, and don’t drown it. 


(SHERMAN leaves, and the JUDGE gets up and looks at 
a portrait of his wife and son which hangs behind his 
desk.) 


JOHNNY 
(offstage) 


There’s an old Indian saying, “How can the dead be truly 
dead when they are still walking in your heart?” 


(The JUDGE sighs. SHERMAN returns with two drinks, 
hands one to the JUDGE who takes one sip and smacks 
his lips. Then:) 
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JUDGE 


My friend Tip Thomas took to himself a helpmate. I 
mean by this, he took to himself a second wife. As a rule, 
I don’t approve of second marriages, but when I think 
about it I say, “Live and let live.” You understand, boy? 


SHERMAN 

No, sir. Not exactly, sir. 

JUDGE 

(leans his head back and reflects) 


The art of letter writing is like this...you first make 
gracious personal remarks about health and wives and so 
forth, and when that’s covered, you come plumb to the 
real subject. 


(The two understand one another. The JUDGE raises his 
near-empty glass and clinks it against SHERMAN’s full 
drink. As the JUDGE sits with SHERMAN, MALONE 
ENTERS.) 


JUDGE 

Hi-ho, J.T. You’re just the man I was looking for. 
MALONE 

(pleasantly taken aback) 

What for? 
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JUDGE 


This is the hour for immortal poetry. My new 
amanuensis, Sherman Pew, claims to be an excellent 
reader, and the reading hour is one of the pleasantest 
portions of the day. Today we’re reading Longfellow. 
Read on, MacDuff. 


SHERMAN 

I don’t want to. 
MALONE 

(thinks they’re both cray) 


I brought you a mess of turnip greens from my garden, 
and a mess of collards. 


SHERMAN 

(arrogant, rude) 

He can’t eat them. 

JUDGE 

(dismayed) 

Why, Sherman, I adore turnip greens and collards. 
SHERMAN 


It’s not on the diet, they belong to be cooked with side 
meat, streak of lean and streak of fat. And that’s not on 
the diet. 
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JUDGE 


How about just a slither of the lean portion of streak of 
lean, streak of fat? 


MALONE 

(soothingly) 

Yankees eat greens with butter and vinegar. 
JUDGE 

(offers) 


While I’m certainly no Yankee, I’ll try the greens with 
vinegar. On our honeymoon in New Orleans I ate snails. 
One snail. 


SHERMAN 
(feels left out) 


I eat snails all the time. Picked up the habit when I was in 
France. 


MALONE 

I didn’t know you were ever in France. 
SHERMAN 

Why certainly. I had a brief stint in the service. 
(MALONE takes this with a grain of salt.) 
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JUDGE 
(rejuvenated) 


Sherman, will you make Mr. Malone and me some gin 
and tonic water? Put plenty of ice in it. (SHERMAN does 
not like being ordered around like a servant. From the 
living room OFFSTAGE we hear the SOUND of a 
PIANO. JESTER is playing “Lindenbaum.” The JUDGE 
and MALONE listen appreciatively. SHERMAN is 
furious because JESTER plays the lieder so well) Jester 
is such a wonderful pianist. (on that note, SHERMAN 
storms off to get the drinks) And Sherman is a veritable 
treasure, a jewel. 


MALONE 

(skeptical) 

How fortunate to run across such a paragon. 
JUDGE 


I didn’t run across him. He has affected my very life 
since before he was born. (MALONE thinks about this, 
while the JUDGE displays a sense of hidden importance) 
Not only my very life but that of my life’s blood -- my 
own son. (MALONE picks up on this, and the JUDGE 
realizes he may have said too much) If you think for one 
single moment that my Johnny ever slept with nigger 
wenches or such immoral doings... 
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MALONE 
(quick to calm him down) 


I never supposed any such thing. You just put it so 
mysteriously. 


JUDGE 


It’s a mystery, if ever there was one. But it’s such bad 
business that even a garrulous old man like myself can 
hardly discuss it. (MALONE would love to discuss it, but 
at that moment SHERMAN PEW bangs two glasses on 
the library table, then bolts from the room) However, 
now that boy will be a golden skein in my old age. He 
will administer my injections. Today, he started writing 
my letters for me. The calligraphy of an angel. He’ll read 
to me in the afternoons. Dickens, and Longfellow. 
Dickens makes me cry and cry. 


MALONE 

(truly wonders) 

Does that boy ever cry? 
JUDGE 


I have no idea. The jury’s still out. (changes subject) 
Since my dear wife’s death I’ve been so much alone. 


MALONE 


Alone, sir? You’re the most revered citizen in all the 
state, and still be alone, by God! 
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JUDGE 


You can be the revered citizen in all the state and still be 
alone, by God! 


MALONE 
But your grandson is the apple of your eye. 
JUDGE 


It’s the nature of young boys to be selfish. I know boys 
through and through. They only thing that’s the matter 
with Jester is...adolescence. It all comes down 
to...selfishness. 


MALONE 

How long have you had Sherman around? 
JUDGE 

About four hours. 

MALONE 


That’s a short time for him to be so cozily settled, one 
might say. 

JUDGE 

Sherman is cozy, thank God. Although he’s an 
adolescent like my grandson, we already have a quite 


different relationship. (enthusiastic) A veritable jewel. A 
treasure. 


(MALONE smiles, thankful to hear this, yet properly 
says nothing. He wonders about the old man.) 
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ACT I 
Scene 9 


(In the JUDGE’s kitchen, the veritable jewel sits with his 
feet on the kitchen table, reading a movie magazine and 
drinking gin and tonic with loads of ice. He’s mad. 
VERILY ENTERS and looks at SHERMAN reading and 
drinking. She senses the fierce look in his eyes.) 


VERILY 


In my day I never sat around reading books and drinking 
liquor. 


SHERMAN 

You were probably born a slave, old woman. 
VERILY 

Slave I was not, my grandfather was. 

SHERMAN 

They probably put you on the block in this very town. 
VERILY 

(begins to wash dishes) 


If I knew who your mama was I would tell her to switch 
you to a frazzle. 


SHERMAN 
(defiant) 


I know who my mother is, and she would do no such 
thing. 
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VERILY 


Yestidy you opened a can of tuna fish and made yourself 
a tuna fish sandwich mess. There’s ample plenty of the 
tuna fish to make a sandwich today. 


SHERMAN 
I prefer lobster. 
VERILY 


Besides, you ought to be eating collards and corn pones 
in the kitchen like anybody else. 


SHERMAN 

Nigger doings! 

VERILY 

Well, who do you think you are? The Queen of Sheba? 
SHERMAN 

I’m not pure Negro like you are. Look at my eyes. 
VERILY 


I see them. Just because you have them blue eyes is no 
reason to act so high and mighty. You nigger like the rest 
of us. You just had a white pappy who passed on them 
blue eyes to you, and that’s nothin’ to put on airs about. 
You nigger like the rest of us. 


SHERMAN 
(pours himself another gin) 


Sticks and stones, old lady... 
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VERILY 


I try to be kind and pleasant to you, Sherman, but I knew 
from the first it was no use. What makes you so cold and 
airy? Is it them blue eyes passed on from your pappy? 


SHERMAN 
(gulps his drink down) 
Whatever you say. 


(SHERMAN EXITS. VERILY, disgusted, continues 
washing the dishes.) 


(BLACKOUT.) 


ACT I 
Scene 10 


(SHERMAN stands in his living room, sorting through a 
stack of mall.) 


JESTER 
(offstage) 


Every day Sherman waits for a letter from his mother, 
Marian Anderson, but it never comes. 


VERILY 
(offstage) 


Won’t eat in the kitchen because he says he wants to 
think about letters. It’s because he’s too uppity to eat 
with me in the kitchen as he belongs. Fixing himself 
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party sandwiches and eating in the liberry, if you please! 
He’s going to ruin the liberry table. 


MALONE 
(offstage) 


He doesn’t like reading books about orphans and 
chimney sweeps and stepfathers. 


(SHERMAN takes a pile of Marian Anderson’s albums 
and throws them on the floor.) 


JUDGE 
(offstage) 


That boy’s a jewel, a veritable treasure. Besides, it’s 
because of me that Sherman Pew is an orphan. 


(SHERMAN stops on the records, smashing them to 
bits.) 


(LIGHTS FADE.) 


END OF ACT I 
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ACT II 
Scene | 


(The JUDGE sits in his library, laying out cards for a 
game of solitaire. JESTER watches him carefully.) 


JESTER 

(jealous) 

I just don’t see what you see in Sherman Pew. 
JUDGE 

(tries to camouflage the truth) 


Well, forget it. After all, he was the Colored caddy who 
saved my life when I was flailing and drowning in that 
golf pond. 


JESTER 
(relents) 


Tell me, since you know so much about Sherman Pew, 
did you ever know his mother? 


JUDGE 
Unfortunately, I did. 
JESTER 


Why don’t you tell Sherman who she is? Naturally he 
wants to know. 


JUDGE 


This is a pure case where ignorance is bliss. 
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JESTER 


(unhappy) One time you say knowledge is power and 
another time you say ignorance is bliss. Which side are 
you on? (JESTER seems about to leave) Some people 
think it’s the act of a weakling...to commit suicide...and 
other people think it takes a lot of guts. I still wonder 
why my father did it. An all-around athlete, graduated 
with honors from the University of Georgia, why did he 
do it? 


JUDGE 

(copying MALONE’s words) 

It was just a fleeting depression. 

JESTER 

It doesn’t seem an all-around athlete thing to do. 


(The two share a long moment of silence.) 


ACT II 
Scene 2 


(SHERMAN lies languidly on the sofa in his living 
room. JESTER moves about the room, straightening 
things up. The attention pleases and annoys 
SHERMAN.) 


SHERMAN 


Have you ever stopped to consider how much your face 
resembles a baby’s behind? (JESTER is shocked, hurt) 
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Innocent, dopey, the very living image of a baby’s 
behind. 
JESTER 
I’m not innocent. 
SHERMAN 
You certainly are. (then) You look like you have tertiary 
syphilis. 
JESTER 
How do you know? 
SHERMAN 
(ignores him) 


When I was in France, I fell in love with this French girl. 
This beautiful, lily-white French virgin. We were 
engaged, this lily-white French girl and I. And I knocked 
her up. Then, like a woman, she wanted to marry me and 
the wedding was going to take place in this ancient old 
church called Notre Dame. 


JESTER 
(corrects) 
Cathedral. 
SHERMAN 


There were loads of invited guests. French people have 
families like carloads. I stood outside the whole time and 
watched them coming in. This beautiful old cathedral and 
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those French people dressed to kill. Everybody was 
chick. 


JESTER 

(corrects) 

The word is pronounced “sheik” 
SHERMAN 

(fine) 

Well, they were sheik and chick, too. 
JESTER 

Why didn’t you go in? 

SHERMAN 

(puts on the finishing touches) 


You innocent dope. Don’t you know I had no intention of 
marrying that lily-white French virgin? I just stayed there 
the whole afternoon watching these dressed-up French 
people. Come night they realized I was not going to be 
there. My “feancee” fainted. The old mother had a heart 
attack. The old father committed suicide right there in the 
church. 


JESTER 
(can take no more) 


Sherman Pew, you’re the biggest liar who ever walked in 
shoe leather. (SHERMAN says nothing. JESTER is 
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sincere) Why do you lie? If you pretend to be my friend, 
why try to make me a sucker? 


SHERMAN 
(defensive) 


You’re a baby-ass dope right out of the circus. In case 
you forgot P.T. Barnum, “A sucker is bor every 
minute.” (then) Would you like a little Lord Calvert’s 
bottled in bond? 


JESTER 
(ignores this) 
I’m going home. 
SHERMAN 


Don’t you want to see the fine food Zippo’s Aunt Carrie 
sent me? 


JESTER 
Do you lie to Aunt Carrie, too? 


SHERMAN 

(simply) 

No. She’s got my number. (JESTER sits on the edge of 
the sofa. SHERMAN lies back, pretending to be at ease) 
I boarded with Mrs. Stevens before Zippo’s mother took 
me in. Five years with Mrs. Stevens. It was on my 


eleventh birthday that Mr. Stevens took to his mind to 
booger me. 
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JESTER 
I thought that only happened to girls. 
SHERMAN 


It doesn’t. (SHERMAN closes his eyes) It was a few 
days before Halloween. Mrs. Stevens had given me my 
first birthday party. I wore my first brand new pair of 
navy-blue long trousers. I minded what Mrs. Stevens 
said, didn’t snatch at the presents but said “Thank you” 
and opened them with the utmost care. Mrs. Stevens 
always said I had beautiful manners and I truly did at that 
birthday party. Even after Mr. Stevens was done and the 
real Halloween had already gone, I remembered only 
snitches and snatches of my bi-bi-birthday p-party. 


JESTER 

(uneasy) 

I wish you wouldn’t talk about it. 
SHERMAN 


We played all kinds of games, then refreshments were 
served. Ice cream and white iced cake with eleven pink 
candles. I blew out the candles and cut the cake as Mrs. 
Stevens said for me to do. But I didn’t eat a bite on 
account of I wished so much to have beautiful manners. 
Then we played running and hollering games. I put on a 
sheet like a ghost and a pirate hat. When Mr. Stevens 
called out behind the coal house I ran to him quickly, my 
ghost sheet flying...when he caught me I thought he was 
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just playing and I was laughing fit to kill...then I realized 
he wasn’t playing. 


(JESTER gets up, paces the room. SHERMAN sits up.) 
JESTER 

Mr. Stevens was a bad man. 

SHERMAN 


However, I have charmed life. (JESTER finds his tine 
hard to believe) From then on nobody ever had it so 
good. Mrs. Mullins adopted me...the state still paid, but 
she took me to her bosom. She would beat Zippo and 
spank Cinderella with a hairbrush but she never laid a 
hand on me. So you see I almost had a mother. And a 
family, too. Her sister, my Aunt Carrie, taught me 
singing. 

JESTER 

Where is Zippo’s mother? 

SHERMAN 


Passed on to glory. From time to time I look up and there 
she is, winking at me. 


JESTER 


From the stars? 
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SHERMAN 
(corrects) 


From the brightest star in the heavens. I did have a 
mother for a little while, even though that cheating creep 
of a Marian Anderson is not my mother. 


JESTER 

(intrigued) 

Why do you call her a cheating creep? 
SHERMAN 

(voice breaks) 


Because I prefer to. I've ripped all thought away from 
her. 


JESTER 

(stops pacing, changes the subject) 

Where do you see yourself three years from now? 
SHERMAN 


Far away from dopes like you? (JESTER is about to 
leave. SHERMAN tries to take back his last comment) 
Far away from the South, anyway. In a town where 
people are not ignorant. Maybe New York. Or even 
Boston. 


JESTER 


I plan to attend college in Boston. I'm tired of the South, 
too. 
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ACT II 
Scene 3 


(MALONE stands in front of his pharmacy on Main 
Street, at noon, taking in the goings-on of the town. To 
his surprise, he runs into REVEREND WATSON, 45, on 
his way back to church.) 


MALONE 

Well hello, Reverend Watson. 

WATSON 

Mr. Malone, how are you doing today? 

MALONE 

Actually, I would like to talk, if you have a moment. 
WATSON 

Why, of course. What’s on your mind? 

MALONE 


I would like to talk about deathe (REVEREND 
WATSON is not surprised) I mean, about the soul, and 
what happens in the afterlife. 


WATSON 
Okay. 
MALONE 


My brother died of lung cancer. Less than a month after 
that, Cal Bickerstaff came into the pharmacy one 
morning to say hello. Then he went to Winfree Electric 
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and Power Company and dropped dead at his desk an 
hour later. 


WATSON 
Yes, I know. 
MALONE 


Herman Klein's wife died and his shop was closed for 
two full days. Now he can drink in his own home. And 
this summer, Deacon Beard died -- all of them in the 
course of seven months. (insistent) What do you think 
happened to them after death? 


WATSON 
(uneasy) 

We all have to die. 
MALONE 


Other people never know when they are going to die. I 
kind of know. 


WATSON 


I tell my parishioners that all Christians should prepare 
for death. 


MALONE 

But how do you prepare for death? 
WATSON 

By righteous living. 
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MALONE 
(irritated) 


What is righteous living? I have never stolen, have 
seldom lied, and the one episode in my life I know was a 
mortal sin happened twelve years ago and lasted one 
summer. 


WATSON 

Yes, I know. You mentioned that to me. 
MALONE 

Tell me, Reverend Watson. What is eternal life? 
WATSON 


To me, it is the extension of earthly life, but more 
intensified. (hoping) Does that answer your question? 


MALONE 
Perhaps...I'm not sure. 
WATSON 


I believe that what a person does on earth predicates his 
eternal life. 


MALONE 


But if the person does just the ordinary things, nothing 
good, nothing bad? 


WATSON 


It's not up to one's judgment to decide what is good and 
what is bad. God sees the truth and is our Savior. 
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MALONE 

(not getting the answer he wants) 
I hope he is seeing me today. 
WATSON 

(checks his watch) 


I must meet with Herman Klein now, but please feel free 
to call or stop by the church at any time. 


MALONE 


If you’re seeing Herman Klein then perhaps you can give 
him this. (he removes his watch) My watch loses about 
two minutes every week. He overhauled it just two 
weeks ago, and it’s still slow. Tell Mr. Klein that I 
demand that my watch keep strict railroad time. 


WATSON 
(takes watch) 


Where are you going that you have to be on strict 
railroad time? 


MALONE 
(snaps) 


I don’t know where I’m going! Tell Mr. Klein if he can’t 
give me proper service I’ll take my trade elsewhere! 


WATSON 
(calmly) 


I will let him know, Mr. Malone. 
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(THE LIGHTS FADE SLOWLY.) 
JOHNNY 
(offstage) 


The greatest danger, that of losing one’s own self, may 
pass off quietly as if it were nothing. Every other loss, 
that of an arm, a leg, five dollars, a wife, is sure to be 
noticed. 


ACT II 
Scene 4 


(In the JUDGE’s library, SHERMAN is deep in thought. 
THE JUDGE ENTERS.) 


JUDGE 


My boy, do you know why I would rather be Fox Clane 
than Shakespeare or Julius Caesar? 


SHERMAN 
No. 
JUDGE 


Or Mark Twain or Abraham Lincoln or Babe Ruth? 
(SHERMAN waits for an answer) Because I'm alive. 
And when you consider the trillions of dead people you 
realize what a privilege it is to be alive. 


SHERMAN 


That was a trick question. 
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JUDGE 


Consider the dawn. The moon, the stars and heavenly 
firmaments. Consider shortcake and liquor. (pause) 
Alright then, let us proceed with the correspondence. 


SHERMAN 
What letters do you want me to write? 
JUDGE 


A whole slew of them, to every congressman, senator 
and politician I know. About the restitution for slaves 
that the Yankees freed. Economic restitution. 


SHERMAN 

I won't do it, Judge. 
JUDGE 

(shocked) 


I don’t understand you, son. You refuse to write this 
series of letters? 


SHERMAN 


I do. I won't be a party to turning the clock back a 
hundred years. 


JUDGE 


The clock won't be turned back, it will be turned forward. 
Great change always turns forward the clock. (then) 
Don't you see why it is important for you to inscribe what 
I dictate? 
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SHERMAN 

(finally) 

I told you “no” once and I’m telling you “no” again. 
JUDGE 

(gets it) 


At first you were such a promising amanuensis. So 
amenable. But now, you are contrary and secretive. So 
secretive you wouldn't give me the time of day if you 
were in front of the town clock. You young folks are all 
so secretive -- downright devious to the mature mind. 
But I had expected better of you. 


SHERMAN 


I will write other letters for you. Letters of acceptance, 
invitations, and so forth. 


JUDGE 

Those are insignificant, a mere bagatelle. 
SHERMAN 

I will write other letters. 

JUDGE 

(quickly) 


No other letters interest me. (pleads) Sherman, I have 
treated you as a son, and sharper than a serpent’s tooth it 
is to have a thankless child. 
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SHERMAN 
Blah-blah-blah 
JUDGE 


I may be garrulous about the past, but I know everything 
that has happened in this town since long before the day 
you were born. 


SHERMAN 
Do you know about how I was born? 
JUDGE 


You may think me an old man who tells everything, but 
as a jurist I keep my council and on some subjects I am 
as silent as a tomb. 


SHERMAN 

I have every right to know. 
JUDGE 

(remains silent) 


Why what's the matter with you, Sherman? You look 
almost sinister. 


SHERMAN 
I feel sinister. 
JUDGE 


Well, stop looking at me in that peculiar way. 
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SHERMAN 
(stares at the JUDGE) 


Furthermore, I've got a good mind to give you quit 
notice. And how would you like that? 


(And on these words, in the middle of the afternoon, 
SHERMAN stomps away, pleased that he has punished 
the JUDGE and brushing aside the thought that he has 
also punished himself. LIGHTS FADE.) 


ACT II 
Scene 5 


(LIGHTS COME UP HALFWAY on the JUDGE, 
sleeping in his chair in the library. He awakens, then 
looks at his son’s portrait on the wall. JOHNNY 
CLANE, 24, the JUDGE’s deceased son, stands to one 
side of the library throughout the scene.) 


JUDGE 
(to portrait) 


I have often noticed, Johnny, that when one is too much 
involved with the underdog, one is apt to go under 
oneself. When I first began to practice, I was poor. Not a 
rich man's son like you. I eschewed charity cases which 
fall to the lot of a poor lawyer at first. My practice 
increased and soon I was able to defend cases that 
brought considerable financial returns. Always a prime 
consideration. 
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JOHNNY 

I’m not that kind of lawyer. 
JUDGE 

(untruthfully) 


I'm not trying to persuade you to emulate me. One thing - 
I have never taken a crooked case. I know when a client 
is lying. Remember the man who murdered his wife with 
a mashie on the golf course at the country club? The fee 
would have been princely, but I refused it. 


JOHNNY 

As I remember, there were witnesses. 

JUDGE 

(in his glory) 

Johnny, a lawyer of genius can bamboozle witnesses, 
convince the jury they were not where they swore they 
were, and could not possibly have seen the things they 
saw. However, I refused the case and many another like 
it. 

JOHNNY 

Well, isn’t that handsome of you. 

JUDGE 


(goes on) 


Of course, when lucrative cases combine with a just 
cause, it is sheer heaven for Fox Clane. 
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JOHNNY 

God help the South... 

JUDGE 

If it weren’t for me, where do you think you would be? 
JOHNNY 


A little scrap hanging on the wash line of heaven. (then) I 
never wanted to be your son. 


JUDGE 
(ignores this) 


The jury, son. Talk at their own level and for God’s sake 
don’t try to lift them above it. (the JUDGE takes his 
son’s portrait off the wall, holds it in his hands. LIGHTS 
COME UP FULLY. JOHNNY still stands to one side of 
the library and witnesses the remaining action. JESTER 
ENTERS) I counted on you for supper. 


JESTER 


I took in a show and made myself a sandwich when I got 
home -- peanut butter, tomatoes, bacon and onions. 


JUDGE 

Peanut butter is loaded with calories. 
JESTER 

(looks at portrait) 


You never talk about my father to me. 
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JUDGE 
We were more like twin brothers than father and son. 
JESTER 


I doubt it. Only introverts commit suicide. And you're no 
introvert. 


JUDGE 


My son was not an introvert, I'll have you know, sir. 
Same sense of fun, same mental caliber. Like blood twin 
brothers we were until he got involved with the Jones 
case. 


JESTER 


Tell me what it was about. It's been over seventeen years 
since my father died. I want to know. 


(The JUDGE leans his son’s portrait against a leather 
chair.) 


JUDGE 


Johnny was defending a Black man accused of rape. His 
defense was masterly except for one fatal flaw -- the 
jurors never got the gist of it all. My son argued the case 
as though he was talking to a panel of New York lawyers 
instead of twelve men good and true in Peach County, 
Georgia. Illiterate, one and all. 


JESTER 


Was there evidence against this man? 
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JUDGE 


Not much evidence at all. A man named Rice Little 
claimed he saw the defendant, Sherman Jones, go into a 
barn and rape a Black woman. The victim, Shirley 
Johnson, became pregnant. 


JESTER 


What did the woman say? Was she raped by Sherman 
Jones? 


JUDGE 


That’s the strange thing -- she claimed that no rape took 
place. She claimed the baby she was carrying did not 
belong to Mr. Jones. 


JESTER 
Then I don’t get it. 
JUDGE 


Apparently, Sherman Jones and Rice Little had a falling 
out. Rice Little, a White farmer, had accused Jones of 
stealing and fired him. Jones was able to get the other 
Blacks to walk out on Little, who ended up losing his 
entire crop. So Rice Little, and his brother Ozzie, told 
police about a rape they’d supposedly witnessed, and 
Sherman Jones was arrested. 


JESTER 


But the woman denied it. 
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JUDGE 


The D.A. made a statement to the jury that a lot of 
women are so frightened of their attacker that they 
protect him. It worked. Johnny said, “If a White man was 
being tried for this same crime, there would be no case at 
all. But this case involves a White man and a Black man 
and the inequality that lies between the handling of such 
a situation.” Not a smart thing to point out in the South. 


JESTER 

Why did my father handle this case? 

JUDGE 

(pained) 

Actually...the alleged victim, Shirley Johnson, asked 
him. 

JESTER 

And you were the judge? 

JUDGE 


Yes, I was. Johnny even made a last-ditch effort to 
establish reasonable doubt, saying it was his baby that 
Miss Johnson was carrying. You could’ve heard the 
jurors’ laughter on Main Street. (then) I retired to my 
chambers to await the verdict. They were out just twenty 
minutes. I knew what the verdict would be. 


JESTER 


How could you know? 
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JUDGE 


When rape is even rumored under such circumstances, 
the verdict is always guilty. And when the verdict was 
announced there was a great wail from Jones' mother. 
Johnny turned ghost pale, and Shirley Johnson looked 
toward my son and began yelling at him. Only Sherman 
Jones seemed to take it like a man. 


JESTER 

(reflects) 

Sherman is not a common name. 
JUDGE 


After General Sherman marched through Georgia many a 
Colored boy was named for him. 


JESTER 
I don’t see it. 
JUDGE 


Neither did I at the time. If I had just used my God-born 
sense in that courtroom, or if my son had confided in 
me... 


JESTER 

(about to get his answer) 
Confided what? 

JUDGE 


That he was in love with that woman, or thought he was. 
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JESTER 

(shocked) 

But he couldn’t be! He was married to my mother! 
JUDGE 


Like blood twin brothers we are, son, instead of 
grandfather and grandson. Same innocence, same sense 
of honor. 


JESTER 

(suddenly curious) 

What was Shirley Johnson like? 

JUDGE 

A hussy. Very pale, very pregnant, very proud. 
JESTER 

Proud? 

JUDGE 


Very. When she walked through the streets it was as 
though she expected the crowds to part for her and her 
baby like the Red Sea parted for the Israelites. 


JESTER 
Then how could my father have fallen in love with her? 
JUDGE 


Falling in love is the easiest thing in the world. It’s 
standing in love that matters. 
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JESTER 
(both sorry and thrilled) 


How terrible for my father to be in love with another 
woman and be married to my mother. Did she know? 


JUDGE 


Of course not. My son only told me the week before he 
killed himself. He was so upset, so shocked. 


JESTER 
About what? 
JUDGE 


To make an end to the story, after the verdict and 
execution, Miss Johnson called for Johnny. She had had 
her baby and was dying. 


JESTER 
Did she say she loved my father? Passionately, I mean? 
JUDGE 


She hated him and told him so. She cursed him for being 
a fumbler, for allowing an innocent man to die, for airing 
his ideas of justice at the expense of his client. (pause) 
She showed Johnny the newborn baby, dark-skinned and 
with his own blue eyes. When Johnny came home he 
looked like he'd been over Niagara Falls in a barrel. 


JESTER 
What happened to the baby? 
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JUDGE 
(animated) 


Evidently, Rice Little took the baby and left it on a pew 
at the Holy Ascension Church. He’s the only one I can 
figure out, that would have done such a thing. 


JESTER 
(matter-of-fact) 

It is our Sherman. 
JUDGE 

(warns) 


Yes, but don’t ever tell him of any of this. What Johnny 
had said to the jury in an attempt to acquit Mr. Jones was 
actually the truth. 


JESTER 
(has to know) 
Did my father kill himself the day Miss Johnson cursed 


him? 
JUDGE 


He waited until Christmas, a week later, after I thought it 
was all over and done with. In my house. With my gun. 


(Slowly the JUDGE weeps for his son at last. The 
journey into the past which he had shared with his 
grandson has mysteriously unlocked his stubborn heart. 
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A voluptuary in all things, he now sobs with abandon and 
finds it sweet.) 


JESTER 
Don’t, Grandfather. Don’t Grandy. 
JUDGE 


He's dead. My darling is dead but I'm alive. And life is so 
full of a number of things. Of ships and cabbages and 
kings. That is not quite right. Of ships and, and -- 


JESTER 


(prompts) 

Sealing wax. (then) I finally decided what I want to do 
with my life. Should I tell you before I go back out? 
JUDGE 

(skeptical) 


Why, certainly. (JESTER leans over, whispers into the 
old man’s ear. The JUDGE is surprised and delighted) 
The Lord knows I never encouraged it. But if that’s what 
you want to do, son, I will support you to the best of my 
ability. (then) So you want to practice law, and emulate 
your grandfather? 


JESTER 


I want to be like my father. 
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JUDGE 
(fine) 


Your father, your grandfather...just another Clane off the 
old block. 


JESTER 


I’m so relieved. I thought about many things I could do 
in life. Play the piano, fly a plane. But none of them 
exactly fitted. I was like a cat always climbing the wrong 
tree. By being a lawyer, I can help people. (then) Bye, 
Grandfather. 


(JESTER kisses his grandfather on the forehead and is 
gone, leaving the JUDGE to consider if what just 
happened actually happened. The JUDGE smiles to 
himself. Johnny smiles as well, then fades away.) 


ACT II 
Scene 6 


(LIGHTS COME UP in the JUDGE'S kitchen the 
following moming. VERILY ARRIVES, puts her hat on 
the rack but does not begin the day's house cleaning. She 
Just stands there, stubborn and implacable.) 


VERILY 
(calls out) 


Judge Clane. I want them papers. 
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JUDGE 
(offstage) 
What papers? 
VERILY 


The gov’ment papers I asked you for last month. (The 
JUDGE ENTERS. He’s wearing his pajamas and a 
bathrobe) I pays part of my salary to the gov’ment and 
you supposed to pay part. 


JUDGE 

(scared) 

Who’s been talking all that stuff to you? 
VERILY 

Folks was talking. 

JUDGE 


Now, Verily, be reasonable. Why do you want to pay 
your money to the government? 


VERILY 


Because it’s the law and the gov’ment is catching folks. 
Folks I knows. It’s about this here income tax. 


JUDGE 
(his worst nightmare) 


Merciful God, you don’t want to pay income tax! 
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VERILY 

I does. 

JUDGE 

(soothing but firm) 


You have got this all mixed up. (adding helplessly) Why, 
Verily, you have been with us close on to fifteen years. 


VERILY 

Yes. And I wants to stay in the law. 

JUDGE 

And a damn interfering law it is! 

VERILY 

(the truth finally comes out) 

I wants my old-age pension when the time comes for it. 
JUDGE 


What do you need that for? Pll take care of you when 
you are too old to work. 


VERILY 


Judge, you’re beyond three score years and ten. (The 
JUDGE does not care to hear this) There's a lady will 
figure out them gov'ment papers, pay me forty dollars a 
week, and give me Saturday and Sunday free. 
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JUDGE 

(turns red) 
Well, go to her! 
VERILY 
(sympathetic) 


I can find somebody to work for you, Judge. Ellie 
Carpenter will take my place. 


JUDGE 


Ellie Carpenter! You know good and well she doesn't 
have the sense of a brass monkey! 


VERILY 

Well, how about that worthless Sherman Pew? 
JUDGE 

Sherman is no servant...no trained servant. 
VERILY 

(knows what she wants) 


There's a lady will figure out the gov'ment papers, pay 
me forty dollars a week, and give me Saturday and 
Sunday free. 


JUDGE 
(angrier) 


I will pay the Social Security for you myself. You don’t 
need any papers. 
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VERILY 
(quickly) 


I don’t trust you. (then) This woman will figure out my 
gov’ment papers, pay me forty dollars a week... 


JUDGE 

(fuming) 

Then go to her! 

VERILY 

(surprised) 

Right now? After fifteen years? 

JUDGE 

(raises his voice) 

Now, goddammit! I'll be glad to be rid of you! 


(VERILY's lips grimace with anger, but she will not let 
herself speak. She carefully puts on her hat without so 
much as a glance around the kitchen. She does not tell 
the JUDGE goodbye as she stomps OUT THE BACK 
DOOR.) 
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ACT II 
Scene 7 


(LIGHTS COME UP on the JUDGE'S office in town. 
The sign on the frosted glass door reads CLANE & SON, 
ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW.) 


SHERMAN’S VOICE 


I'll give you injections, make your drinks, run your 
errands. I won't read to you, write letters for you, 
especially ones about Confederate money and slavery. 


JUDGE’S VOICE 

That is all fine with me, son. 

SHERMAN’S VOICE 

And I don't want to hear a word about Jester becoming a 
lawyer. 

(SHERMAN unlocks the door and ENTERS the sunny 
room. As SHERMAN looks around --) 

JUDGE'S VOICE 


Agreed. Now go to my office in the courthouse and look 
in the steel filing case under 'C.' I wish to review my 
achievements as set forth in the newspapers. Don’t 
monkey around with my important papers. Just take the 
clippings. 


(After taking out the file marked “Clippings,” 
SHERMAN sings to himself as he meddles with other 
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papers in the steel cabinet -- not looking for anything in 
particular, just a born meddler.) 


SHERMAN 
(to himself) 


What the hell...? (he opens a file folder labeled "BABY 
BOY CLANE" from one of the drawers, and his face fills 
with disgrace and shame. No, Marian Anderson had not 
been his mother, nor Lena Horne, nor Bessie Smith. He 
has been tricked. He has been cheated. Slowly 
SHERMAN replaces the folder, his energy all but gone. 
He slowly reads:) Baby Boy Clane. Mother: Shirley 
Johnson. Father: John Clane. The illegitimate Negro son 
of John Clane. County Clerk record permanently sealed 
by order of Judge Fox Clane, Superior Court of Peach 
County, Georgia. (then, anger building) Ilegitimate. I'll 
show you illegitimate. 


(LIGHTS FADE.) 


ACT II 
Scene 8 


(SHERMAN is unpacking boxes in his new home. He 
places a china tea set on a shelf, carefully inspecting each 
piece.) 


JUDGE’S VOICE 


You rented a house? What about my injections? What 
about my letters? 
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SHERMAN 

Oh, you can get somebody else to do that. 
JUDGE’S VOICE 

You mean you’re leaving me high and dry? 
SHERMAN 

High and dry, Judge Clane. 

JUDGE’S VOICE 


Listen, everybody. That boy wrote a letter to an Atlanta 
agency to rent a house. Used a money order to do it. Ina 
white neighborhood. Three homes down from J.T. 
Malone's. I am too furious to fool with him any longer. I 
don't know what to do. But I know it is our duty to act. 


(SHERMAN continues to unpack his things.) 
SAMMY LANK'S VOICE 


He tried to sit at the counter at Whelan's Drugstore. Then 
drank from the white fountain in the square. And used 
the white men's room at the bus station. Even sat in a 
pew at the church -- during the service! 


JESTER'S VOICE 


Why not just leave him alone? Sherman's not hurting 
anyone. 


JUDGE'S VOICE 


That boy is hurting us all. And it's only the beginning. 
He's always been difficult. But ever since I sent that 
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boy to pick up some papers from my office, all hell has 
broken loose. (realizing what SHERMAN has found in 
his office) Oh, my God...this is far worse than I thought. 
We must take action right away. Tonight! 


ACT II 
Scene 9 


(In Malone’s Pharmacy, a small group of men have 
gathered. MALONE stands behind the counter. Seated on 
the counter stools are: SAMMY LANK, a grease monkey 
and SHERIFF MCCALL, who wears a Stetson. JUDGE 
CLANE sits to one side and holds court.) 


JUDGE 
(as if addressing a large crowd) 


Fellow citizens, are there no longer zoning laws in this 
town? Do you want coal-black men moving in right next 
door to your house? 


SHERIFF MCCALL 
Who's going to bomb the bastard? Should we draw lots? 
MALONE 


Can't we just talk with Sherman? I mean, I never liked 
him, even when he was your houseboy, Judge. But 
violence or bombing I don't hold with. 
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JUDGE 


No more do I, J.T., and I am fully cognizant that we, as 
members of this citizen's committee, are taking the law 
into our own hands. But if the law doesn't protect our 
interests and those of our descendants, I am willing to go 
around the law, if the cause is just and if the situation 
threatens the standards of our community. 


(We finally see JESTER, who is hiding behind a shelf in 
the compounding area, listening to the whole event.) 
SHERIFF MCCALL 

Let’s get on with it. 


(The SHERIFF hands SAMMY LANK his Stetson. 
LANK places slips of paper in it, then passes the hat to 
the other men, each of whom draw a lot. MALONE 
unfolds his slip and his face drops.) 


MALONE 


I guess it is supposed to be me. (voice rises) But if it's 
bombing or violence, I can't do it. (as everybody looks at 
him) Gentlemen, I am too near death to murder. 
(embarrassed, yet strong) I don't want to endanger my 
soul. 


SAMMY LANK 

Chicken. 

SHERIFF MCCALL 

Well, be durned. Why did you come to the meeting? 
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MALONE 


A year ago, my doctor said I had no more than sixteen 
months to live, and I don't want to endanger my soul. 


SAMMY LANK 

What is all this talk about soul? 

MALONE 

(ashamed) 

My immortal soul. 

SHERIFF MCCALL 

What the hell is an immortal soul? 

MALONE 

I don’t know. But if I have one, I don’t want to lose it. 
JUDGE 


(embarrassed for his friend) Buck up, son. (then, to the 
men) J.T. here doesn't think we ought to do it. But if we 
do do it, I think we ought to do it all together, because 
then it's not the same thing. 


MALONE 
(cries out) 


But it is the same thing. Whether one person does it or a 
dozen, it's the same thing if it's murder. 
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(JESTER never thought old MR. MALONE had it in 
him. SAMMY LANK takes the slip of paper from 
MALONE'S hand.) 


SAMMY LANK 
(repeats) 


Chicken. (then) I'll do it myself. (adding) Mr. Malone, 
don't count on any of us ever setting foot in your 
pharmacy again. 


MALONE 


I won't. Because none of you are welcome here in the 
future. Now get out! 


(The MEN stand, then EXIT. The JUDGE is the last one 
to leave.) 


ACT II 
Scene 10 


(SHERMAN arranges items in his new home, while 
JESTER attempts to reason with him.) 


JESTER 
Didn’t you know this was going to happen? 
SHERMAN 


It’s not going to happen! I invited guests with lovely 
invitations to a house-warming party. I bought a case of 
Lord Calvert's bottled in bond, six bottles of gin, six 
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bottles of fine champagne. We are having caviar on crisp 
toast, fried chicken. Harvard beets, and greens. (looks 
around the room) It's not going to happen because, boy, 
you know how much this furniture cost? It's going to take 
more than three years to pay for it and the liquor and the 
clothes. (goes to the piano and strokes it lovingly) All my 
life I have wanted an elegant baby grand. 


JESTER 

(very upset) 

Stop talking about baby grands and parties. Don't you 
realize this is serious? 

SHERMAN 

Why should they bomb me? Me who is not even noticed. 


JESTER 


But now you've been noticed. Why don't you go North 
where people don't mind so much? I know that if I were a 
Negro, I'd certainly light out for the North. What about 
Boston? That's where I intend to go. 


SHERMAN 


But I can't. I have rented this house with my good money 
and moved in this beautiful furniture. For the last two 
days I have been arranging everything. And if I do say so 
myself, it's quite elegant. (then) You want to see my 
green suit? 


(SHERMN puts on green suit jacket.) 
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JESTER 


I don't care about all this furniture and suits, but I do care 
about you. Don't you realize this is serious? 


SHERMAN 
(pounds on middle C on the piano) 


Serious, man? Me who has kept a black book all my life, 
and you talk about serious? Did I tell you about 
vibrations? I vibrate, vibrate, vibrate! 


JESTER 

Stop pounding the piano like a lunatic and listen to me. 
SHERMAN 

(stubborn) 


I have made my decision. So I am going to stay right 
here. Right here. Bombing or not. 


JESTER 


I lost my father. I lost my mother. I don’t want to lose 
you! 


SHERMAN 
(looks at Jester) 


And what do I have to do with you or your father? 
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JESTER 
(desperate) 


You have got to move! I want for you to be living 
always! 


SHERMAN 

(laughs) 

Nobody lives for always, but when I live, I like to live it 
up. 


ACT II 
Scene 11 


(Late at night, outside SHERMAN's new house. The 
lights are on inside and beautiful PLANO MUSIC can be 
heard from within. 


SAMMY LANK creeps up toward the house, looks 
around one last time, then throws a bomb through the 
window and runs away. A few seconds later, there is an 
EXPLOSION. The MUSIC STOPS and the LIGHTS GO 
OUT.) 
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ACT II 
Scene 12 


(JESTER AND SAMMY LANK are seated in two-seat 
bi-plane -- JESTER sits in front at the controls, and 
SAMMY sits in the seat behind him. They both wear 
flight goggles as the cockpit is open.) 


SAMMY 


I can’t believe it. Judge Fox Clane’s grandson giving old 
Sammy Lank a ride in his airplane. 


JESTER 


It’s not my plane, it’s rented. (then) When was the last 
time you flew? 


SAMY 


Who me? I ain’t never been up before. But I ain’t scared. 
Really. 


JESTER 

I know you’re not. 

SAMMY 

(looks down) 

There’s the Trinity Church. And the town clock. 
JESTER 


Any place in particular you care to see, Mr. Lank? 
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SAMMY 
(enthralled) 


There’s Main Street, and Whelan’s, and Malone’s 
Pharmacy. That coward. 


JESTER 

(ignores this) 

You want to fly over the quarry? 
SAMMY 

Sure. I ain’t scared. 

JESTER 

I know you’re not scared. 
SAMMY 

This seat belt won’t tighten. 
JESTER 

Don’t fiddle with it. It’s not supposed to tighten all the 
way. 

SAMMY 

How high up are we? 

JESTER 


Twenty-two hundred feet. The quarry is coming up on 
the right. Why is Mr. Malone a coward? Isn’t that what 
you just said? 
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SAMMY 


He ain’t worth talking about. He had his chance to be a 
man, to protect the town of Winfree, and he chose to 
think only of himself. 


JESTER 
Because he refused to bomb Sherman’s house? 
SAMMY 


Every man must step up to the plate when called to duty, 
and Mr. Malone did not. 


JESTER 
So you did? 
SAMMY 


Let’s just say I’m a very civic-minded person and drop 
the subject. (he laughs) I used to work at Westbrook 
Quarry, did you know that, son? 


JESTER 

When was that? 

SAMMY 

Before I got married and had kids. 
JESTER 


How many kids do you have? 
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SAMMY 


Seven. That includes two sets of twins. Twins run in both 
sides of the family. 


JESTER 
Are they all at home or did some go to college? 
SAMMY 


College! No way! Ain’t none of my kids gonna waste a 
dime on all that nonsense. 


JESTER 
Well, they have to do something. 
SAMMY 


The boys can be grease monkeys like their old man. It’s 
an honest livin’ -- why should they have it any better 
than I do? 


JESTER 
Isn’t that the idea? 
SAMMY 


No, sir. My wife thinks they should -- that’s where we 
disagree. 


JESTER 


Do you have daughters? 
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SAMMY 


Two. They can work in the mill until they hook up with 
some fella and have babies. (then) I ain’t got no money 
to waste on no college. My kids can work with their 
hands like their old man. No matter what they or their 
mother wants. Hey, there’s the quarry. Pretty, ain’t it? 
Never saw anything from this high up. 


JESTER 

Do you have life insurance? 
SAMMY 

(laughs hard) 


My wife always tells me I’m worth more dead than alive. 
I let her brother talk me into that whole life policy. 
Anything happens to me, she’ll be living like the Queen 
of the Sheba, and my kids’ll be little princes and 
princesses. 


JESTER 

You want me to do a flip? 

SAMMY 

I ain’t scared, I told you that. 

JESTER 

What was your job at Westbrook Quarry? 
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SAMMY 


I worked the shuttle lift, would’ve been a foreman had I 
stayed. Good money, but dangerous. You see that water? 
Wasn’t there twenty-five years ago. It’s three hundred 
fifty feet deep, and ice cold, I hear. The equipment is still 
at the bottom. No way to get it up. 


JESTER 
Sherman Pew didn’t deserve to die. He was my...friend. 
SAMMY 


He was a trouble-makin’ nigger who thought he could 
say and do whatever he pleased in a white man’s world. 


JESTER 
Ready for the flip? 
SAMMY 


I shoulda choked him to death instead of blowin’ him to 
bits. That way I coulda watched him die. Yeah, I’m 
ready. 


JESTER 
Sherman was my brother. 


(SAMMY is not sure he just heard what he thought he 
heard. He’s scared. PIANO MUSIC BEGINS. LIGHTS 
GO OUT and the stage is dark for a few moments as the 
piano music continues. LIGHTS COME UP and JESTER 
is now alone in the bi-plane. The rear seat where 
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SAMMY LANK sat is empty. PIANO MUSIC 
CONTINUES. LIGHTS FADE.) 


ACT II 
Scene 13 


(Late afternoon in MALONE's living room, MALONE 
rests on the sofa while MARTHA wipes his forehead 
with a damp washcloth.) 


MARTHA 


It's just this first hot spell. When you get accustomed to 
the weather you will feel better. 


MALONE 
(knows better) 


Darling, no man has ever had a wife such as you. (then) I 
am no longer a man watching a clock without hands. 


(MARTHA sits in the chair beside him, knitting. A vase 
of snapdragons sits on a table nearby. As she knits, 
MALONE looks at his wife. His love for her that had so 
receded has returned in full bloom.) 


MARTHA 
(knows the end is near) 


Judge Clane will be on the radio in a few minutes. Would 
you like me to turn it on? 
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MALONE 


In a moment. (then) When I was in New York, in 
medical school, and engaged to Amy Crawford -- well, 
what I mean to say -- 


MARTHA 
(nervous) 

I know, honey... 
MALONE 


When I left medical school, and when she left me, I 
returned to Georgia thinking my life, my future, was 
over. But it had only begun, and what I’d thought was an 
unlucky turn of events ended up in my becoming the 
luckiest man alive. 

MARTHA 

(nearly in tears) 

You are so very sweet. Thank you. 


MALONE 


No, thank you, Martha, for giving me such a wonderful 
life. (then) Your father was nice enough to sell me his 
pharmacy. And to allow me to marry his daughter. 


MARTHA 


Nobody worth anything wanted me. They were put off 
by my independence. Women don’t own stock, women 
don’t own rental properties, they said. I thought it was an 
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attribute. A help to a marriage, and to society. You were 
the only man to ever appreciate it. 


MALONE 

I didn’t always. 
MARTHA 
(pained) 


I know. (then) Okay, I suppose we can listen to the judge 
now. 


(MARTHA gets up and turns on the RADIO. The show 
has already started.) 


JUDGE’S VOICE 


And so, with that in mind, fourscore and seven years ago, 
our fathers brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great 
civil war, testing whether that nation, or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated can long endure. We are met 
on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting place for 
those who here gave their lives that that nation might 
live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do 
this. (shouts) Quit poking me! (then) The brave men 
living and dead who struggled here have consecrated it 
far above -- 


RADIO VOICE 


For chrissakes! Cut it! The guy’s nuts! 
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JUDGE’S VOICE 


You cut me off? Why did you cut me off?! I meant it the 
other way around! (then) What will you people do when 
Judge Fox Clane is gone, and those like him are gone? 
Who will protect the citizens of Peach County? I’ve 
risked my very life protecting people. Even the Negro 
child my own son fathered, the boy who turned his back 
on me. Would any of you have had the courage and 
foresight to remove him from our midst? And me, a man 
noble as I, you cut my voice from being heard? 


RADIO VOICE 
I said cut it! Cut it! 


(A RECORDING of “I Love Paris” from the musical 
“Can-Can” PLAYS. Confused, MARTHA switches OFF 
the RADIO. MALONE laughs and laughs, savoring the 
moment.) 


MARTHA 
(confused) 


I don’t know what he was talking about. What just 
happened? 


MALONE 


Nothing, darling. Nothing that was not a long time in the 
making. The hanging judge just hung himself. 


MARTHA 


Honey, can I get you anything? A glass of water? 
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MALONE 
(looks lovingly at his wife) 
Yes, thank you, my darling. Water would be nice. 


(MARTHA goes to the kitchen to get the water. After a 
moment, we hear MALONE take a DEEP BREATH. 
Upon hearing this, MARTHA RE-ENTERS the living 
room and kneels beside her deceased husband. She sighs, 
then gently kisses him goodbye. PPANO MUSIC PLAYS 
LIGHTLY.) 


ACT II 
Scene 14 


(It’s nighttime. Jester is seated on a wooden bench at the 
bus stop on Main Street. He’s dressed in preppy clothing 
and a backpack rests on his lap. Next to the bench is a 
large steamer trunk. Sitting beside him is Verily. A 
streetlight illuminates both of them.) 


VERILY 


The buses have been runnin’ more and more late. Why 
you don’t take one tomorrow I don’t know. 


JESTER 
The sooner I leave Winfree, the sooner I get to Boston. 
VERILY 


Just don’t you be forgettin’ what I told you the other day, 
the grass ain’t always greener like it supposed to be. 
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JESTER 


You don’t have to wait here if you don’t want to, Verily. 
The bus should be arriving any minute. They said it was 
running two hours late and it’s been more than that 
already. 


VERILY 


Don’t you be silly. I raised you since you was four-years- 
old, and I’m damn well gonna see you get on that bus to 
college. 


JESTER 

I'll miss you, Verily. 
VERILY 

You'll be back for Christmas. 
JESTER 


No. I won’t. (then) I’m never coming back to Winfree. 
Or Peach County. Or Georgia. Or the South. 


VERILY 
(laughs) 


Folks always sayin’ that. I ain’t never, ever comin’ back, 
they says. (then) They always do. Might take twenty 
years -- they always come back. 
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JESTER 


Not me. I’m going to practice law up north. I'll come 
back for my grandfather’s funeral. I don’t want to be any 
part of the South. 


VERILY 


It don’t work that way. The South will always be part of 
you. No matter where you go, part of you stays in the 
South. 


JESTER 
(looks up) 


There’s Venus, the north star. Do you see it? It’s 
blinking. 


VERILY 


They say if you’re missin’ somebody, it’s them winkin’ 
their eye at you to say everything’s all right. 


JESTER 

I think it’s Sherman. 

VERILY 

Could be Sherman. Or your daddy. Or Mr. Malone. 
JESTER 

Tonight I think it’s Sherman. 
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VERILY 


Then tonight it’s Sherman. (looks up again) Yep, that’s 
Sherman alright. That boy did have a certain twinkle in 
his eyes, Ill say that. 


JESTER 
Why do people hate? 
VERILY 


People’s always hate, you just make sure you don’t hate 
back. 


JESTER 
That’s not always so easy to do, Verily. 
VERILY 


That Mr. Sammy Lank, he ain’t been seen nowhere 
‘round Winfree for goin’ on a month. 


JESTER 
So what of it? 
VERILY 


I thinks you should get a good college education, and go 
to law school like your daddy and granddaddy. And meet 
a nice girl and fall in love and buy a big house and have 
lots of babies. 


JESTER 
(intrigued) 


Yes? 
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VERILY 


And nots to have ever forget what Verily tell you...some 
things in life are best never to be mentioned to no one -- 
not even to your pretty wife, your best friend, your 
favorite child. 


JESTER 
(gets it) 

I understand. 
VERILY 


Like I say, the south stays with everybody. Everybody’s 
got somethin’. 


JESTER 

You really think P’Il make a good lawyer? 
VERILY 

(laughs) 


I know you’ll makes a great lawyer. As long as you dress 
warm. It’s cold up in Boston, they say. (then) Looks like 
your bus is here. 


(JESTER looks and sees the bus turning on to Main 
Street, passing the town clock on its way toward the bus 
stop. JESTER stands and moves his trunk out to the curb. 
VERILY stands as well.) 


JESTER 


You’d better come visit me in Boston. 
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VERILY 
Boston can come visit me! 
JESTER 
Verily...I just want to say... 


(JESTER hugs VERILY, who puts her arms around him 
tightly.) 


VERILY 

(as she hugs Jester) 

It was a pleasure watching you grow up. 
JESTER 

Thank you, Verily. 

VERILY 

God bless you, child. 


(The two are still hugging, standing at the bus stop, under 
the street light -- as the bus approaches and: LIGHTS 
FADE.) 


ACT II 
Scene 15 


(JESTER, dressed in preppie clothing and carrying a 
student’s backpack, ENTERS a Boston bookstore. He 
moves between floor-to-ceiling shelves of books. As he 
searches the titles, he hears PIANO MUSIC. It’s the 
same sweet, haunting theme he’d first heard that led him 
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to SHERMAN’s house. As before, JESTER follows the 
music. This time, the end of the rainbow leads him to a 
PHONOGRAPH PLAYING an old “78” record. JESTER 
studies the phonograph closely.) 


SHERMAN 
(offstage) 


I used to have another phonograph, but it burned in a 
terrible fire far away. This is my only one, so don’t think 
for a minute that it’s for sale. We have a zillion books for 
sale, however. I own this place. 


(JESTER’s heart is pounding. He turns around to see 
SHERMAN EMERGE from behind a bookshelf.) 


JESTER 
Sherman... 
SHERMAN 


If I were you, I’d save my peanuts for the zoo. 


THE END 
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CHARACTERS 
Claire Walker, 32 
Roberta Baldwin, 30 


Jimmy Baldwin, 16 


TIME 


The Present 


PLACE 
Center City, Philadelphia 


ACT I 


SCENE: An open area surrounded on the perimeter by 
fire escapes, a rooftop. The feeling is tall, urban, cool. An 
old couch indicates Roberta's apartment. A wicker chair 
indicates Claire's apartment. Down left wall is a pay 
phone, down right wall is a wireless phone. 
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AT RISE: RAP MUSIC is heard while HOUSE LIGHTS 
remain up. The MUSIC gradually begins to get louder 
and louder. HOUSE LIGHTS dim as Jimmy appears 
from the back of the audience. He dances down the aisle, 
jumps on stage as the music shifts, and an incredible 
LIGHT SHOW begins as he continues dancing. CLAIRE 
appears upstage right and walks to center stage. JIMMY 
dances in front of her, then moves away. He points to 
her, snaps his fingers. The MUSIC stops, LIGHTS 
change. JIMMY exits and CLAIRE begins speaking. 


CLAIRE: 


Okay, okay, let's start at the beginning. One day I'm 
riding the Franklin El, trying to avoid looking at the guy 
with no legs. He doesn't even have a waist. He's tied to a 
skateboard, moving through the car, panhandling. The 
first time I saw him I was so moved I gave him five 
dollars, but now I can't bear the sight of him. So I look at 
the ads above me. Next to this Puerto Rican Rum ad is 
one of those public service announcements. It's a 
photograph of a small child. He had been beaten up, had 
a black eye and looked incredibly sad. The copy above 
his picture said, "WOULD YOU LIKE TO MEET THE 
PERSON WHO DID THIS?” (pause) The panhandler 
was dangerously close to my ankles so I reached up and 
tore off one of the mailing cards and tossed it into my 
pocketbook. A few days later I saw it on the bottom of 
my bag. The kid's face was getting further abused from 
my make-up so in a semi-vulnerable, quasi-humanitarian 
moment I filled out the card and sent it in. I forgot about 
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it until their office called me a month later. They wanted 
to screen me as a potential volunteer. Shit! Well, 
occasionally acceptance throws me way off course so I 
agree to go on a face-to-face interview. The senior staff 
member, Jill Davitt, greets me with a big hug and as I 
squeeze into a nursery school chair she starts asking me 
very personal questions. As I talk about my own alleged 
childhood I just kind of stare at the artwork on the wall. 
On the door is one of those "HANG IN THERE, BABY" 
posters. You know, the one with the cat hanging from the 
rope? I hate that poster and take it as a sign that I should 
not volunteer for this program. I immediately confess 
that my grandmother was insane, that my mother was 
emotionally unavailable, that I've been in therapy twice a 
week for the last five years and to top it all off, I've had 
severe eczema my entire life. But the interviewer smiles. 
She says my ‘honesty and vulnerability’ impress her? She 
says I can start the training next month. Huh? SHE'S 
NUTS! Are they so desperate that they'll take anybody 
and stick them on the front line? Believe it or not, I 
actually show up for the first training session. My benign 
belief in destiny frequently leads me down the wrong 
path. Anyway, I hide behind the September issue of 
Oprah Magazine as the parade of neo-yuppies, 
housewives and ex-candy stripers skip into the room. 
After a rambling welcome speech, Jill the social worker 
tells us that the first thing we will do is go around the 
room and state what brought us here. I hate that kind of 
thing. Going around the room. I slump down on my 
folding chair and begin to make up little stories about 
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them instead of listening to their responses so I'm a little 
startled when it's my turn: "Hi, I'm Claire Walker...” Ah, 
I freeze. I don't have a reason to explain why I'm here. 
I'm not going to tell these strangers I was ignoring a 
cripple on the El, so I pull it together and say, "To tell 
you the truth, I'm not usually drawn to acts of salvation. 
Hey, I don't even have a savings account.” I smile but no 
one responds. "To tell the truth I don't know what I'm 
doing here, except that kid's face did get to me.” Well, 
after I've "shared" we get down to business. We have 
only six weeks to learn the ins and outs of child abuse, 
the welfare system and non-judgmental behavior. We 
begin this crash course with a film strip on the charac- 
teristics of an abused child and abusive parent. After the 
lights come on I notice that some of the volunteers are 
crying. I mean did I miss something? The social worker 
asks for "feelings?” I feel nothing. But I lie and say, "I 
feel more informed.” In general, I hate quitting things in 
the middle, so I figure I'll just coast through the whole 
training and drop out at the end. Hopefully, by that time 
they'll have figured out I don't have the right attitude. 
Anyway, the third week of training we start by going 
around the room and "sharing" what we don't like about 
ourselves. I could say my overwhelming pessimism 
about the future of the human race, but I say my hair. 
Because it's no one's business. This program isn't about 
changing my life, it's about changing someone else's life. 
I miss the fourth week of the training because I was in an 
extremely bitchy mood. See, I had just returned from a 
horrific weekend with my asshole boyfriend. It looked 
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like we were heading for a definite date with a dumpster. 
My life as I knew it was ending. GOD I HATE 
CHANGE! To cushion the blow, I took a five-hour bath 
and started reading that new Thomas Merton biography. 
You know, "A Saint is the Act of Being Yourself’? It 
didn't help. I hate myself. So I'll never be a saint, who 
cares? I drag myself to the last week of the training. We 
have to go through this psycho drama thing. I can tell 
that some of these people can't wait to get a hold of my 
jugular. Especially this woman from Society Hill. She 
tells me that I'm a CYNICAL JUDGMENTAL HOT 
SHOT! That I may turn off an abusive mother because of 
my ego. I sure wouldn’t want to do that! EGO! I feel like 
slapping her face, but we're not allowed to respond. 
Thank God the meeting ends. We have to wait around 
because they're going to tell us whether we're accepted or 
not. I go hide in the bathroom upstairs and smoke twelve 
cigarettes in a row. I'm a wreck. And I don't know if it's 
because I want to kill that woman from Society Hill or 
because I'm actually starting to care about being accepted 
into this program. This may be my last opportunity to 
actually give my life a purpose, and I'm not going to let 
that jerk take it away from me. After an hour in the 
bathroom they call me into the office. I immediately start 
to defend myself. Apologizing for not spreading my 
human frailty cards out on the table. But they interrupt 
me and start listing my assets. I have the ability to show 
someone that with honesty and a sense of humor life can 
be changed. Big deal. They're just softening the blow. I'm 
getting ready to leave but they hand me this piece of 
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paper to sign and say "Congratulations! You've been 
accepted.” I leave that office floating on air. Feeling 
great about spending a year of my life with a woman who 
abuses her kids. 


(LIGHTS out on CLAIRE. JIMMY reappears on the fire 
escape. Loud RAP MUSIC begins. ROBERTA enters 
and walks center stage. JIMMY points to her, snaps his 
fingers. The MUSIC stops, LIGHTS change. JIMMY 
exits and ROBERTA begins speaking.) 


ROBERTA: 


I don't like other people putting their face into my 
business. There's always some agency on my ass. Spying, 
taking notes... stay to myself. It's me and my kids. 
Period. You let the wrong person in, you don't know 
what the fuck could happen. See, I'm in shit now because 
of my old man, Richard. He used to go with this crazy 
Puerto Rican bitch from Camden. She found the number 
of the Bureau of Child Welfare and now my ass is grass. 
She tells a BCW worker that it's "Her duty to inform," 
that I'm upstairs night after night beating the shit out of 
my four kids. The truth of the matter is that she’s pissed 
‘cause I'm living with her ex-old man. Them Puerto 
Rican chicks go crazy if you mess with their men. They'll 
come after you with a knife, throw acid in your face. 
Believe it. But this bitch is sneaky. She’s not going to go 
face to face with me. She knows I'll kick her ass. So she 
drops a dime and now I got to drag my ass to Family 
Court. So, hey, Miss Puerto Rico gets her way this time. 
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The fat-ass judge sentences me to this program -- tells 
me this therapy's going to make me a better mother. He's 
giving me an opportunity, do I want to take it? So now I 
got to tell my life story to some worker once a week for 
God knows how long or he's going to take away my kids. 
And no one is going to take away my kids. Check it out. 
The worker they assign me to is this skinny-ass white 
bitch, Jill Davitt. The first thing she says is, "Why don't 
you tell me a little bit about yourself?” I hate that fucking 
question. And besides, which little bit did she want to 
know? I told her to call my worker at Welfare and get a 
blow-by-blow account. She says, "I think you're feeling a 
little anger about being here?” Wow! What a brainiac! I 
mean this THERAPIST got all that paper, diplomas and 
whatnot and she doesn't know how to talk to me. White 
people are whack! So she keeps talking her line. Looking 
at my file, keeping up with her Miss Nice Personality. 
All chit-chat. Then she gets into my face, goes deep into 
my business and says, "When was the first time you 
noticed your father had a penis?” As far as I'm concerned 
that came out of nowhere. I said, "Look, bitch, I didn't 
look down there. Ever. You want to know what I 
remember about my father's body? The back of his neck, 
his shoulders. The suitcase he was carrying. That's all I 
remember. Him walking out the damn door.” PENIS! 
JESUS CHRIST! So I don't show up for the second 
appointment. I'm afraid I'll punch the shit out of that 
worker. I've got to give myself the opportunity to chill. 
You dig? Anyway, when I do show up the next time, Ms. 
Whack Worker don't say shit about me missing the ses- 
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sion. She’s all cooled out, must have got her some last 
night. Hair down on her shoulders. Not in that stupid 
ponytail. I tell her, "I like your hair like that.” She says, 
"You do? I usually don't wear it like this because it's such 
a bother.” A bother? Right. Everything's so complicated 
with white people. It's all such a big deal. I tell her, "You 
should try living my life for a day or two if you really 
want to see what being bothered is all about.” Then I'm 
in for it, because that lets her jump right in there with her 
psycho shit. "Really, Roberta, why don't you tell me what 
your day is like? Why don't you start with this morning?” 
I tell her, "Look, I gotta live it. That's bad enough. I'd kill 
myself if I had to run through it again on video tape for 
you.” So the next couple of weeks were okay. Status quo. 
But then my oldest, Jimmy, had to fuck everything up. 
See, I had to take my youngest, Richard Junior, to the 
hospital over the weekend because he fell out of bed. 
THAT’S FACT. I was out getting milk, Jimmy was 
supposed to be in charge, watching the kids. But he left 
his twelve-year-old sister Kim in charge and went up on 
the roof to read comics. All of a sudden he thinks he's 
King Fucking Tut. He's got a whole life going for himself 
up on that roof. He stores his stuff up there. Hey, I ain't 
insulted. I don't have enough room for all his shit down 
here. He's got a stack of comic books five feet high. 
That's just for starters. Ever since he turned 16, he's been 
acting whack. Slipping in school, disrespecting me and 
whatnot. And lately he comes home with all kinds of 
things...CDs, DVDs, iPods. Says his friends gave it to 
him. Yeah, right, I tell him "If I catch you messing with 
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them crack heads I will kill you.” Anyway, check it out, 
I'm gone 20 minutes, 10 minutes to the Acme, 10 
minutes back. I walk into that apartment and there's my 
baby on Kim's lap screaming. Blood dripping down his 
little face. Oh, I broke. I wrapped the baby in his little 
blanket and ran over to Jefferson Hospital. They keep me 
waiting four fucking hours in that emergency room. 
Haitian nurses be scoping me, giggling. I feel like I got a 
big arrow pointing over my head saying, "YOU 
FUCKED UP.” Finally, the doctor gets his shit together. 
He takes one look at Richard Junior and says, "You're an 
abusive mother, you know that?” I explain that the baby 
has fallen out of bed. He says, "Yeah, sure.” But he lets 
me take my baby. As soon as I sign some papers, I'm on 
the bus uptown to see Jill. I get there and tell her my side 
of the story and she believes me! Tells me that she'll 
stand by me if the hospital tries to mess with me. So I get 
ready to leave but she says, "It must have been painful to 
be treated like that.” "Hey, that's the story of my life. But 
hey, it’s cool, I get over. Always do.” She says, "Who 
else treated you like that?” "Well, my mother used to tell 
me that I was found under a garbage can. That I wasn't 
born in a hospital. When she was angry, which was all 
the damn time. She'd say, "Born the same way, die the 
same way.' You see, I may not have too many 'feelings' 
but one thing I do know, I ain't garbage.” Jill gets up and 
puts her arms around me and you know what? She starts 
CRYING. I tell you this bitch is whack! After she blows 
her nose, she says, "Perhaps you'd like some more 
support in your life.” She wants to assign me a volunteer. 
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Some do-gooder who'll hang around with me, like a best 
friend. I tell her I got enough agencies involved in my 
business as is. And anyway, I can't deal with another 
white bitch. But Jill reminds me that she's saving my ass 
with the hospital so could I "Check it out for a month?” 
All right, send the bitch over... 


(Loud RAP MUSIC begins as JIMMY enters. He 
"sneaks" downstage center. MUSIC ends. Silence. He 
removes sunglasses and speaks.) 


JIMMY: 


Yo, what's up? My Mom's got all these people now, first 
Richard, then her psycho worker, now this new other 
one. Soon you're going to see the whole Secret Service 
pull up here and act as her damn body guard. I mean, 
she's got all these people around her so now I got to 
climb in the back seat? I used to be Numero Uno around 
here till Richard came on the scene. Dude shows up 
smack dab on my thirteenth birthday. Ruins my whole 
life. 'Cause he got between me and my Moms. We used 
to be like this. But he messed up something that can't be 
put back together. Now I'm just supposed to hang around 
and do household chores? Yo, do I look like Mary 
Poppins to you? I got things to do, so let Richard watch 
the kids. I hate that guy. He doesn't do anything anyway. 
Just leans on my ass. It's not like he's my damn father! 
It's because of him I can't stand it around here, so I'm 
changing things around. (pulls out an X-Men comic 
book) See, I'm modeling myself after the X-Men. You 
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ever hear of them? I'll tell you a little bit about them. My 
older brothers and a couple of sisters started making their 
appearance around 1967 in a comic book about their 
lives. They're stationed on this here planet. Sometimes 
they travel to other worlds, secret locations. They're all 
mutants. Fucked up. Bent out of shape. But they're not 
just fucked up. They got some kick-ass powers. That's 
why after some serious research I hooked up with the X- 
Men. See, you got some sleeping creatures hiding in 
these here buildings. (leaps onto fire escape) One time, 
three years ago, they tried to grab a hold of my sister, 
Kim. I saved her but they got a hold of my ass. They 
messed me up -- tried to do me like a girl -- so my Moms 
took me to this place where they ask you a lot of 
questions you don't want to explain. I went back twice. 
Then I cured myself. Started reading The X-Men and I 
learned how to get my guard up. (begins "acting out" 
Wolverine fantasy) See, this here world fears them 
because they're different. I dig them ‘cause they're not all 
good or bad. That's the way I am. Not all good or all bad. 
You dig? Well, take Wolverine...man...he's a hairy-ass 
motherfucker with razor-sharp claws. They're made of 
adamantium, that's the strongest metal known to 
mankind. Wolverine is all messed up in the face, but 
basically a very nice person. Sometimes I go over to 
Penns Landing and listen to my sounds. Think about 
them coming to life, making an appearance. To teach me 
about the powers. So I can prepare for my life, take care 
of Richard and some other things. They could show up 
one of these days. It's possible. Then I won't have to be 
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alone. Learning all about life by myself. But I'm doing 
okay. Right now I'm teaching myself how to disappear. 
Check it out. 


(JIMMY gestures and disappears, LIGHTS up on 
CLAIRE.) 


CLAIRE: 


Maybe I was getting into a little bit more than I could 
handle. Raped at 13!!! MY GOD!!! I told Jill, wait a 
minute, I'm a computer animator. I don't have any 
psychological training. Maybe I could be reassigned to 
someone else? Jill smiled and said I was a perfect posi- 
tive match for Roberta. Me positive? Come on! She put 
her hand around my shoulder and said, "Trust me.” Then 
she started endlessly listing my character attributes so I 
said, "Okay, okay.” Roberta didn't have a phone so I had 
to write her a note to make the first contact. I stopped at 
that big Hallmark place on Market Street to find the right 
card. I wrote, "Dear Roberta, looking forward to meeting 
you and your four kids. I've got lots of great plans for us. 
Heard you're a real wonderful person.” Then I hesitated. 
Do I sign "LOVE" or not? I mean, I did love her already. 
The way you love humanity generally but not 
specifically. I wasn't going to sign "Yours Truly" or 
"Sincerely.” I solved it by signing it "L-U-V, Claire.” 
That was the way we signed our cards in high school so 
no one would think you were a lesbian. 


(LIGHTS out on CLAIRE, up on ROBERTA.) 
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ROBERTA: 


"LUV.” L-u-v, Claire? What is she, one of them British 
bitches or something? Hey, I don't want no foreigner in 
my life. You spell love, L-O-V-E. Damn. Jimmy brought 
the card over to Jefferson Hospital. I wasn't there ‘cause I 
bugged out! I had female trouble. I didn't call her right 
away. I waited a few days. Then I said to myself, oh, let 
me get this shit over with fast. (picks up phone receiver) 
"Hi. This is Roberta." 


(LIGHTS up as CLAIRE picks up phone receiver.) 
CLAIRE: 

"Roberta who?" 

ROBERTA: 

"ROBERTA BALDWIN! That's who!" 

CLAIRE: 


To tell the truth, I was a little hung over, so at first I 
didn't know who it was. "Oh, Roberta. Right, I'm sorry. 
I'm glad you called me." 


ROBERTA: 


"Oh, you're glad? So glad you didn't even know who I 
was. Shit. I heard you went through some kind of 
training and you don't even know what my name is?" 
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CLAIRE: 


WHOA! I've got two choices here: I can overcompensate 
or lie. "Roberta, I'm sorry. I was taking a nap, you woke 
me out of a sound sleep." 


ROBERTA: 


"Well excuse me, Mrs. Donald Trump. Perhaps I should 
call back later?" 


CLAIRE: 


"No. No. Roberta, I'm glad you called. I've been dying to 
talk to you..." 


ROBERTA: 


"Oh, you've been dying to talk to me? All of a sudden 
there's a shortage of your own kind out there?" 


CLAIRE: 


Jesus. I've got one defensive Black woman here. I'm 
supposed to be perfect. Not make one mistake or I go 
straight to Honkie Hell. 


ROBERTA: 


"Look, I don't know shit about you but I know you know 
all about my stuff." 


CLAIRE: 
"Jill did give me a brief..." 
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ROBERTA: 


"I can hear you white girls now. Roberta was kicked out 
of her apartment at twelve, had her first kid, Jimmy, at 
fourteen. Then she got herself a husband and had twins. 
Dumped him. Now she's got a new man, Richard. She 
got four kids now. Been on welfare for sixteen years. 
You know, the same old story, sits in her house watching 
soap operas, beating her kids and eating barbeque potato 
chips." 


CLAIRE: 
"Actually, she left out the part about the potato chips..." 
ROBERTA: 


"Listen Claire, I can't stay on this phone very long. I'm 
not feeling up to par. I'm calling you from Jefferson. I 
didn't bug out. I had female trouble. And I got to rest 
here a few days. I had a cyst or some shit removed from 
my ovary." 

CLAIRE: 

"Ovary? Are you in a lot of pain?" 


ROBERTA: 


"Cool out girl. I still got another one. And I'm going to 
put that on double overtime.” (ROBERTA laughs to 
herself.) 
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CLAIRE: 


"Roberta, you know you have a really nice voice. You 
really do..." 


ROBERTA: 


"You think so? This is the voice I use when I have to talk 
to white people. Ain't that whack?" 


CLAIRE: 


"Yeah, it's whack. Real whack.” Godammit! This woman 
is a Class-A bitch. Non-judgmental behavior, give me a 
break. Hopefully, before I meet her I will have cooled 
down enough so I won't put her head through a wall. 


(LIGHTS OUT on CLAIRE.) 
ROBERTA: 


Well, I turned that Miss Goody Two Shoes upside down. 
She's got herself a little temper. This is going to be fun. I 
invite her over to my place. Let her see the whole thing 
from scratch. 


(LIGHTS OUT on ROBERTA. JIMMY appears on fire 
escape.) 


JIMMY: 


She comes home from the hospital all high and mighty. 
She doesn't even thank me for keeping the place up. 
Doesn't notice that I painted the living room while she 
was gone! Fixed the twin’s bunk bed. X-cetera, X-cetera. 
Doesn't give me no credit, she just bitches about me 
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eating some Stouffer’s out of the freezer. I tell her things 
been in there so long they got freezer burn. She's just 
pissed because Richard didn't come see her in the hos- 
pital. My man used that opportunity to go on a full-scale 
pussy patrol. And now he's A.W.O.L., so she takes it out 
on me. I tell her to get off my ass. Tell her to take it to 
her psycho worker. She tries to apologize but I'm out the 
door heading for the roof to chill. I'm only up there a few 
minutes and I hear this loud crash. Shit! MY MOMS!!! 


(JIMMY races down fire escape into ROBERTA'S 
space.) 


ROBERTA: 


Night before Ms. Claire's supposed to come over and run 
a white glove over this place, the ceiling falls down. 
Plaster all over. Jimmy came down from the roof. Kid 
was freaked, hands shaking, practically got tears in his 
eyes. Thought I got hurt or some shit. I tell him "Hey, I'm 
indestructible, but you ain't. Not yet. So watch it.” Took 
him a while to chill, things always affect him too much. 
That's his Number One problem. I put him to work, 
helping me clean up. Just me and him talking, laughing 
almost like when he was little. (JIMMY hides behind 
couch, jumps up, scares ROBERTA. They laugh 
together) Then we moved into his bedroom and I found 
one of those little iPods stuffed under his bed. He tells 
me -- 
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JIMMY: 

"Mom, I didn't steal it!" 

ROBERTA: 

"Then where the hell did you get it?" 
JIMMY: 

"A friend of mine gave it to me." 
ROBERTA: 


"I hate a kid who steals and then lies about it. Get out of 
my house.” (JIMMY stomps off) Took me five-and-a- 
half hours to clean up. I took a shower, then I waited for 
Claire out on my fire escape. My buzzer don't work and I 
don't want her screaming up here. The whole building 
knows my business as is. I know she's going to be on 
time. She seems like the type. At exactly eleven o'clock I 
see her walking down the street looking around like she 
don't know where she's going. Dressed in some funny-ass 
clothes. Shit! I got a skinny-ass white girl who ain't never 
seen Carpenter Street. 


(LIGHTS UP on CLAIRE with a bouquet of roses.) 
CLAIRE: 


I had gotten up at five-thirty that morning to figure out 
what to wear. I didn't want to give Roberta any additional 
ammunition for character target practice. In the training 
they told us to bring a tangible gift. And even though 
they had "This is our first date, please like me" written all 
over them, I settled on flowers. They're safe on all 
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occasions, right? When I got to her block I could see her 
hanging from the window. At least I thought that was 
her. 


ROBERTA: 


I hit her on the head with my keys. By mistake. She 
comes up the stairs like she needs an oxygen tank. I open 
the door and she's got this great big fucking smile on her 
face and she hands me a bunch of roses. Shit. "Flowers? 
Hey, I ain't dead yet!” (CLAIRE does a take) "You give 
flowers to dead people. Throw them on the grave." 


CLAIRE: 


"Roberta, there are other occasions to give flowers. 
Mother's Day, Valentine's Day..." 


ROBERTA: 


"Hey, a chick don't give another chick flowers. Now 
sometimes a dude might give a bitch flowers." 


CLAIRE: 


"I brought these flowers as a sign of friendship. I give 
flowers to my friends. Now if you don't want them..." 


ROBERTA: 


"Nah. I'll take the shit. I just ain't used to getting flowers 
off a chick.” She looks kind of flushed from the stairs 
and all. She's just standing there, getting on my last 
nerve. "Claire, why don't you sit down or something? 
(CLAIRE sits on ROBERTA'S couch, waves dust from 
her face) You got some British background, don't you?" 
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CLAIRE: 


"Actually, I'm not British. My great-grandmother was 
from Ireland, though. (pause) It's real close to England." 


ROBERTA: 


"Girl, believe it or not I've seen the way this here planet 
is laid out. Do I look that ignorant to you?" 


CLAIRE: 
"No, Roberta. I was just making a stab at conversation." 
ROBERTA: 


"Well, hey, let me take charge of that. ‘Cause you just 
gonna fuck it up. Now that card you sent me? You signed 
it LUV. L-U-V. That's why I thought you were British, 
okay?" 

CLAIRE: 

"Yeah, okay.” (pause) We just sit there in silence for 
awhile. She wants to call the shots, fine. I just stare at the 
fly strip hanging from the ceiling. I'm counting all the 


little dead fly bodies. I get up to 67 corpses and finally 
she says... 


ROBERTA: 


"You want to see the place? Since you dragged your ass 
all the way over here, I'll give you a tour... 


(ROBERTA rises. CLAIRE follows.) 
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CLAIRE: 


"Great. Roberta, you've got fascinating, I mean beautiful 
hair. Is it all yours?" 


ROBERTA: 

"Is it on my head?" 
CLAIRE: 

"Ah, yeah, but..." 
ROBERTA: 


"But what? Diane and Elisha upstairs in 5-F hook me up. 
I don't go to no salon. This head's on layaway. Put that in 
your spy report." 


CLAIRE: 


SPY REPORT? God, I didn't think she noticed I had 
been casing the place. So far her place looked fine. She 
even had the kid's Halloween drawings taped on the 
cracked plaster. Maybe she just decorated for my benefit. 
Roberta heads towards the bedroom and I try to dust off 
the bottom of my pants without being too obvious. 


ROBERTA: 


"This is a railroad apartment. It's got three tiny rooms. 
But I work with what I got." 


CLAIRE: 


"Yeah, I can see that. And it must be hard to keep up 
with four kids..." 
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ROBERTA: 
"You like animals, Claire?" 
CLAIRE: 


"Yeah.” Good thing because she's got two large dogs, a 
German shepherd and some unidentifiable canine. 


ROBERTA: 


"Now, I got these suckers for protection. They stay right 
on it. I don't have no problems with them, ever. That 
couch you sat on is where I sleep with my old man. I put 
that curtain up but the kids tear it down. They try to 
scope Richard and me at night when we're trying to do 
our business." 


CLAIRE: 
"Roberta, I'm really glad you invited me to your place..." 
ROBERTA: 


"Hey, don't get so cocky. I invited you here to check you 
out. I don't want to embarrass myself with some white 
bitch Goody Two Shoes on the street." 


CLAIRE: 


White bitch I can understand. But GOODY TWO 
SHOES?! 


ROBERTA: 


"Now that you seen the place what do you want to do?" 
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CLAIRE: 
"Well, we could go have lunch." 
ROBERTA: 


"Lunch. Right. Tea time. I'll get the baby ready in his 
little Nikes and we'll go have tea and crumpets with the 
Queen." 


CLAIRE: 


"Roberta, look we can skip lunch if you've got other 
plans for the afternoon..." 


ROBERTA: 


"Well, I got to hook up with Cher at Jack LaLaine's and 
pump some iron. But I guess I can squeeze lunch in. As 
long as it's fast." 


(LIGHTS shift to indicate new space.) 
CLAIRE: 


Fast. Great. Now we were talking the same language. It 
was suggested in the training that we take our mothers 
for a meal to someplace familiar to them. Like Burger 
King or McDonald's. So that's where we went. We got 
Whoppers, French fries, shakes and a burger for the 
baby. 


ROBERTA: 


"And get me one of them little paper crown hats for 
Richard Junior." 
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CLAIRE: 


It came to fifteen dollars. "Fuck this! Next time we'll go 
to a place I know." 


ROBERTA: 


She bugged out when she saw the bill. I had to laugh 
when she said "Fuck this.” White people are so funny 
when they try to get tough. 


CLAIRE: 


She put the paper crown hat on Richard Junior, wrapped 
up the burger and said -- 


ROBERTA: 

"Yo, Claire, don't call me, I'll call you." 
(ROBERTA exits.) 

CLAIRE: 


I have to admit, I was glad to see her go. As I sat 
paralyzed, stuffing my face with the remainder of 
Roberta's cold French fries, this wave of unexplained 
"feeling" hung over my head. What in the hell was going 
on? I had to take three buses to get here. Some little kid 
spit on me on the way up her stairs. I could get shot up 
here and no one would ever find me. Was my desire to 
give my life a purpose and in turn rack up Judeo- 
Christian Brownie points so desperate that I could put up 
with Roberta's bullshit? The bus boy was giving me 
weird looks so I threw away my paper crown hat and 
went home. I waited a few days, then I called Jill and 
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gave her my spy report, editing out the parts that made 
me look like a total idiot. Jill said that Roberta's reaction 
was to be expected. She suggested that I wait until 
Roberta decided to get in touch. A month-and-a-half 
passed and just as I was getting very optimistic about 
Roberta being permanently out of my life, the phone 
rings... 

(LIGHTS UP on both women on phone.) 

ROBERTA: 


"Ah, hey, Claire. This is Roberta. You know, Roberta 
Baldwin?" 


CLAIRE: 
"I know who it is, Roberta. How could I forget you?" 
ROBERTA: 


"Oh, yeah. Listen, I was wondering? See, my check is a 
little late this week...and I need Pampers for Richard 
Junior. He's been wearing the same one for five hours. 
Could get toxic shock or some shit. You think you could 
come by right now with a box?" 


CLAIRE: 


RIGHT NOW??? Christ. We're moving up quickly from 
verbal insults to guilt-tripping. "Roberta, I'm really glad 
you called, but..." 


ROBERTA: 
"BUT WHAT?" 
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CLAIRE: 

"But I just can't leave work right now." 

ROBERTA: 

"Yeah, well I knew I shouldn't have called you. Bye." 
CLAIRE: 


"Roberta, wait a minute...” I put her on hold to think. 
According to the training, asking for concrete things 
means the client trusts you. In this case I sincerely doubt 
it. But hey, this isn't life or death, it's a box of Pampers. 
"Roberta, can't you send one of the kids over?" 


ROBERTA: 

"...ah, yeah...I'll try to get hold of Jimmy." 
(LIGHTS go out on ROBERTA.) 
CLAIRE: 


"Okay, I'll be here til five.” I go out on my lunch hour 
and buy the Pampers. Those things cost sixteen dollars a 
box. I wait for Jimmy to show up all afternoon. I can't 
wait to see this kid. I even practice the appropriate 
psychological questions to ask him. But by 6 p.m. I 
figure he's not coming. Christ. I'm disappointed and 
disgusted. And I'm stuck with all these diapers under my 
desk. I head toward the door and guess who makes an 
appearance... 


(JIMMY enters. His back is toward the audience.) 
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CLAIRE: 


Tells me they stopped him downstairs. Almost wouldn't 
let him in. I hate to say it but I can see why. 'Cause he's 
dressed in this -- (JIMMY turns around) -- Ninja outfit, 
sans sword, thank God. (JIMMY stands at attention) 
"Jimmy? Hi. I'm Claire. I have the Pampers for your 
mom.” (JIMMY moves around stage Ninja-style) 
"So...um...that's a nice mask you have on. Where did you 
get it?” (JIMMY ignores her) "Well, um, you want to 
walk downstairs together?” (JIMMY shakes head) 
"Jimmy, what's with you? You need a token? I'm not 
going to play twenty questions with you." 


JIMMY: 
"What kind of computer is that?" 
CLAIRE: 


"Oh. It's a Mac Book, top of the line. Isn't it cool? Hey, 
would you like to see a video of mine? Check out what I 
do?” (JIMMY shrugs his shoulders. CLAIRE pulls a 
remote control from her pocket) "This demo is sort of 
lame. It's a dancing pineapple commercial. But the music 
is good." 

(CLAIRE presses button, LIGHTS change. JIMMY 
removes his mask.) 


JIMMY: 


"How do you keep changing the picture into something 
else?" 
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CLAIRE: 


"That's interpolation. Just one of those magical things we 
do in computer graphics..." 


JIMMY: 
"I ain't no third-grader. Explain it to me." 
CLAIRE: 


"Okay. You bring me a two-dimensional object. Your 
company's logo for example. And I put it on my 
digitalizing tablet. Tracing the outline with a cursor..." 


JIMMY: 


"It goes into the computer and it turns into three- 
dimension?" 


CLAIRE: 


"Exactly. Well you seem to have a feel for this. You want 
to see another one?" 


JIMMY: 

"No. Change me." 
CLAIRE: 

"What?" 

JIMMY: 

"Change me into this." 


(JIMMY pulls out X-Men. CLAIRE looks.) 
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CLAIRE: 

"This guy? With the cigar?" 
JIMMY: 

"Yeah, Wolverine." 
CLAIRE: 


"Wolverine? Never heard of him. Bart Simpson, Sponge 
Bob, G.I. Joe..." 


JIMMY: 


"G.I. Joe's a pussy! Travels with weaponry. X-Men don't 
need no weapons. They travel with the power inside of 
them." 


CLAIRE: 
"He's got a kimono on...he's Japanese?" 
JIMMY: 


"Nobody knows where he's from, his papers say Canada, 
but dude's got pure Samari in his heart. This is an old 
issue. See, he was supposed to get married to this 
Japanese babe, Lady Mariko. The whole family was 
supposed to attend. But in the next issue it gets all fucked 
up. His heart gets broken. Being a mutant don't X-empt 
you from all the shit. Let's go, juice it up..." 


CLAIRE: 


"This will take time. Jimmy, we'll start it today and then 
you can come back some other time?” (JIMMY smiles) I 
take the comic book and start processing it. Jimmy stands 
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there laying these instructions on me every once in 
awhile. 


JIMMY: 
"Those claws ain't long enough. Got to do it over." 
CLAIRE: 


It takes me two hours to come up with a final product 
that meets with his approval. This kid's a perfectionist. I 
take him up to the screening room and set it up on this 
big monitor, turn off all the lights and... 


(LIGHTS DOWN on CLAIRE. JIMMY is suddenly 
covered in an eerie GREEN LIGHT. A computer-like 
MUSICAL TONE begins to be heard and grows in 
volume under JIMMY'S monologue.) 


JIMMY: 


Yo, check it out! This is fly. This is funky. This is the 
move. This is me. The Real Me. Like I was meant to be. 
An X-Man. Oh, you got to be-lieve!!! See, I told you the 
X-Men were slick. I dig this computer shit. Makes you 
think a whole ‘nother life is possible. Almost like 
Wolverine cut right into Claire's machine and sent me 
this picture. Snikt, Snikt. Telling me there's a chance I'll 
be accepted for membership into the family. Then I'd 
have to go home and pack up my stuff. Kiss all the kids 
good-bye. Enroll in Professor X-Avier's School for 
Gifted Youngsters up in Bucks County. That's where all 
the X-Men go to learn the mutant ways. My Moms 
would have tears in her eyes seeing me fly off with my 
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new brothers, but I'd promise to come back and visit if I 
had a mission in the neighborhood and my schedule per- 
mitted. Then I'd make my X-it. Fire up the sky. X- 
ilerating! "Yo, Claire, print this shit up!" 


(SOUND and LIGHTS go out on JIMMY. LIGHTS up 
on ROBERTA.) 


ROBERTA: 


Claire sends Jimmy home with the wrong size diapers. I 
let it slide, ‘cause Jimmy came home all fired up. In a 
good mood. Said Claire turned him on to "the wonders of 
computer technology.” Asks my permission to hang out 
at her office once a week and work on stuff. I tell him it’s 
cool as long as it don't involve him cutting no school or 
whatnot and he keeps family business out of it. Anyway, 
the next time I go see Jill, she gives me some line about 
"not working the program...” So I call Claire from Jill's 
office and ask her, "Where you been? We should get 
together and have lunch and talk about all my problems. 
'Cause Jill says we got to." 


(LIGHTS shift. Women meet with two chairs. They sit.) 
CLAIRE: 


Roberta keeps me waiting on Market Street for twenty 
minutes. I was going to give her a lecture entitled 
"Lateness Counts" but I was so hungry, I just ended up 
telling her I was willing to go anywhere but Burger King. 
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ROBERTA: 


She takes me to Ruby Tuesday’s 'cause that's where I 
want to go. She orders everything diet. I order a sirloin 
steak, well done, French fries, and a burger for the baby. 
I want salad bar. But I don't want them guinea waiters 
scoping me. "Claire, you gotta old man or what? What's 
your story?" 


CLAIRE: 


"My story? What about you and Richard? How long have 
you been together?" 


ROBERTA: 


"Girl, we discussing you. I want to get to know you 
better. You got an old man or what?" 


CLAIRE: 


"Roberta, I'm not really sure about that. I mean, it's on 
again, off again. Right now it's off again." 

ROBERTA: 

"Yeah, well that's too bad. You gotta hook up with 
someone steady. Get yourself some kids. You're getting 


up in age. Me and Richard been together for three years, 
four months!" 


CLAIRE: 


"Really? I've never been with anyone longer than a year." 
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ROBERTA: 


"Well girl, you go out with white boys what do you 
expect?" 


CLAIRE: 
"Roberta!" 
ROBERTA: 


"Jimmy tells me that you're hooked up with computers. 
MTV shit. You must be pulling in some serious cash." 


CLAIRE: 
"I'm doing okay." 
ROBERTA: 


"Yeah, you look good today. Where'd you get that 
outfit?" 


CLAIRE: 


"Ah, Ann Taylor. But I got it on sale. Over two years 


" 


ago. 
ROBERTA: 


"Well, it's holding up nice. You got to write down the 
address. I'll check out Ann Taylor, too." 


CLAIRE: 


Jesus, this is great. This is progress. Girl talk! Roberta's 
got to feel comfortable with me before we can move on 
to... 
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(ROBERTA clears her throat loudly and pulls out a 
Phila. Electric bill.) 


ROBERTA: 


"Hey, Claire, check this out. Fucking electric company 
sent me a shut-off notice. Electricity is off tonight." 


CLAIRE: 


"Tonight?” What about all the kids sitting in the dark? 
The German shepherd could get spooked and take 
someone's leg off. "Roberta, let's call right now and 
arrange a partial payment." 


ROBERTA: 


"Partial payment? Honey, we're dealing with 
Philadelphia Electric here. They won't accept partial 
payments. Not when you're four months behind. 
Ah...Claire...1 was wondering...you're here to help me out 
with things, right?" 


CLAIRE: 
"Right." 
ROBERTA: 


"Right. Well, I was wondering...maybe you could help 
me out with this. Now aren't you all supposed to be 
helping us learn how to stretch the dollar? Makin' supper 
all week for $1.35 or some shit? This could be like the 
first lesson. See, you could lend me the money for 
PECO. Then I pay you back, say, like ten dollars-a- 
month?" 
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CLAIRE: 
"Ten dollars-a-month?" 
ROBERTA: 


"Uh-huh. So Claire, what do you say? See, sister, you're 
the only person I can turn to." 


CLAIRE: 

Did she say SISTER? 

ROBERTA: 

"So can you give me the money or what?" 
CLAIRE: 


"Say, Roberta, do you think I can take a look at the bill? 
See the way it's broken down?" 


ROBERTA: 


I was glad I brought that bill with me. Proof. You know 
how white people are about proof. Don't nothing happen 
in this world without proof. "Now see here, Claire, my 
bill is fifty dollars-a-month. That's depending on how 
much the kids run the TV." 


CLAIRE: 


I've got to make a decision here. Do I get sucked into 
being CEO of Roberta's fiscal affairs or do I pass? Christ, 
maybe I'm making too big a deal about this. It isn't life or 
death, it's just an electric bill. I just have to be willing to 
trust that she will pay me back the... 
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CLAIRE/ROBERTA: 

"$234.56." 

CLAIRE: 

"Roberta, who do I have to make the check out to?" 
ROBERTA: 


"Ah, it's got to be hand-delivered. You have to go 
downtown to Walnut Street this afternoon..." 


CLAIRE: 


"T'll have to go downtown. Hey, Roberta, I’ve got things 
to do..." 


ROBERTA: 


"Hey, so do I. I got to go to Jefferson for the baby's six- 
month shots. I'm going to be there till nine tonight. I can't 
squeeze the electric company in. So Ill leave it up to 
you. We'll skip dessert. YO WAITER! Or do you want it 
to go?" 


CLAIRE: 
"No, Roberta. I don't want dessert." 
ROBERTA: 


"There's a Ben & Jerry’s right outside and we can grab a 
cone. Claire, you're really helping me out. Really doing 
your job. You're okay for a white girl.” (ROBERTA 
exits, leaving CLAIRE stunned, holding the bill.) 
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(BLACKOUT. FADE UP to JIMMY sitting on the couch 
with a computer printout of himself as Wolverine.) 


JIMMY: 


See this? This used to be my computer X-Men printout. 
Richard ripped this shit right in half 'cause I borrowed his 
Fila sweatshirt without asking. Says I damaged the 
goods. I was so mad tears started to come to my eyes. 
My Moms took my side for once and chewed the 
motherfucker out. Then she goes to the kitchen and tries 
to tape the pieces back together, took her all night to 
straighten the shit out. When I wake up in the morning, 
she's got it hanging on my wall. I don't say nothing, just 
pretend like I'm sleeping till she leaves. (crumples up the 
printout and throws it away) She ain't gone but ten 
minutes and you-know-who crawls out of bed, he's all 
smiles and whatnot. Knows he's in the D.O.G. house. But 
I don't say nothin'. I turn my back and split. Sign in at 
school and then head over to Penns Landing. I got to 
chill, you dig? I'm sitting on the grass, reading and 
whatnot when this dude comes up to me. He wants to 
know what I'm reading. "X-Men, stupid.” He says, "I 
didn't know kids still read comics.” "Look man, I'm no 
kid. Get that straight.” He gets all red in the face. He's 
from Jersey. Your face don't get soft like that, so fast, if 
you're from around here. I'm going to get over on this 
guy. "Sit down. No. Over there.” He does. Like a dog. 
He's under my command. He tells me he wants a tour 
guide. Tour guide my ass. I know what he wants, but I 
play with him. "I don't go to no museums. No cultural 
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shit.” He says, "I don't like museums either. Take me to 
the places you want to go. Ten dollars an hour, fifty up 
front.” I say, "Seventy-five.” He bites! See, I got some of 
the powers already. X-Men be teachin’ me right! 


(LIGHTS FADE on JIMMY. Stage is dark.) 
ROBERTA: 


(flicks a butane lighter in the semi-dark) Now I know the 
girl is dizzy. You take one look at her face and you can 
tell that. Says she's going to do something and I take her 
at her motherfucking word. Big mistake. I got kids 
crawling all over me crying and whatnot. They can't 
watch TV, they're scared of the dark. What a mess. 
SHIT! "Desperate Housewives" is on tonight! I'm going 
to fry that girl. (crosses to phone) I go out on the street to 
call her up, got to borrow the damn money from the 
Vietnamese chick downstairs. Takes me a half hour to 
explain what a quarter is. Anyway, she ain't home. 
Probably out filling her face in some high-class 
restaurant. She's got one of them damn voicemails. I wait 
for the beep. "Hey, Claire, guess what, I'm sitting in the 
motherfucking dark. I hope they got lights on where 
you're at!” Then I call Jill, she's got a voicemail, too. 
Maybe them two bitches are out together. "Hey, Jill, that 
white girl you assigned me to left me sitting here in the 
dark. I'm firing her. She don't know what she's doing. 
Promising me shit she can't deliver. And I don't want 
another one. That's it. Oh, yeah, it's Roberta. Roberta 
Baldwin." 
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(LIGHTS cross fade to JIMMY.) 
JIMMY: 


It's late. It's getting cold. And this dude Warren thinks 
he's slick. Asks me, "Have you ever been to the Four 
Seasons?” I tell him, "I've seen it from the outside.” He 
says, "Well, why don't we go check out the inside?” We 
take a cab over there. I already got one hundred of his 
bills in my pocket and I ain't done jack. At the hotel, he 
signs the book. And takes out a Platinum American 
Express card. "Yo, folks, do you know me? I'm Jimmy 
X-Men Baldwin.” Then snap. Cops are all up in our face. 
They take Warren away. Leave me standing. Shit, now 
I'm dead. My stomach drops out. My Moms is going to 
kick my ass. A cop comes over to me and says, "Where 
do you live, boy?” "6029 Carpenter Street. But hey, I 
didn't do nothing. I swear on my honor. If you don't 
believe me, ask Wolverine." 


(LIGHTS cross fade back to ROBERTA.) 
ROBERTA: 


I'm walking back from the phone booth and I see a police 
car outside my building. Jimmy. How much you want to 
bet? Cops get all up in my face. Accuse me of sending 
my kid out into hotels to fuck guys to make money. I 
almost scratch his eyes out. Tells me they got to make a 
report. Did I have anything to say. "Yeah, I got some- 
thing to say. I don't send my kids out into the street. They 
got a good home. And what about the motherfucking 
sleaze bag that dragged him there!!” They take my state- 
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ment and Jill's phone number and they get their fat asses 
in their cars and take off. Jimmy's got tears in his eyes. I 
send him upstairs and I go to call Jill on the pay phone. 
She's there this time. Starts in about Claire. I tell her, 
"Girl, that's ancient history. I got some current events for 
you to chew on.” She goes on and on, telling me he's 
acting out or some shit. Telling me I should talk to him, 
find out what's going on in his head, let him tell me his 
"feelings.” I tell her, "Look, let me get off the phone, girl. 
It's freezing out here. And these cars are driving by 
thinking I'm selling it. "Hey, stop honking that horn, I 
ain't no ho!” I went back upstairs, there's Jimmy sitting in 
the kitchen with Richard Junior on his lap, the twins 
sitting on the floor, and he’s telling them ghost stories. 
He's rigged up a flashlight so it ain't pitch black. He 
thinks it's business as usual. I send the other kids into the 
bathroom to brush their teeth, so I can talk with this child 
in private. "Jimmy, what were you doing in a hotel?" 


(LIGHTS come up on JIMMY.) 
JIMMY: 

"Looking at chandeliers." 
ROBERTA: 


"What's goin’ on with you? You hurting, you come to 
me. I'll fix it. That's the way it's always been and that's 
the way it'll always be. You got a mother right here that 
cares about you. Okay? Okay, honey? Hey, Jimmy, you 
listening to me? Look at me. Stand up straight and take 
your hands out of your pockets.” (as ROBERTA says the 
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following, JIMMY performs the action) He looks me 
straight in the eye, takes his hands out his pockets and all 
this money hits the floor. And I'm thinking, oh, Jesus, 
sneakers, iPods, DVDs, oh, Jimmy... 


(LIGHTS fade on ROBERTA.) 
JIMMY: 


You saw that? She cut me with her eyes. Fearing me, 
thinking I'm bad. What's happening with her? She's 
joining them out there. She's just like everybody else. I 
can't be down here by myself, it's too dangerous. Got to 
find a way to hook up with my true family. That's just the 
way it has to be. I can't make no more X-ceptions. Not 
even for her. 


(JIMMY exits. LIGHTS cross fade to CLAIRE.) 
CLAIRE: 


I tried to make it down to PECO in time but the goddamn 
trains fucked me up. Couldn't get a cab, so the office was 
closed. I slipped the check under the door and bribed the 
security guard to give it to someone who was working 
overtime. I thought about going back up to Roberta's to 
explain the situation. But I had had it with heroic 
overcompensation, so I went home. After a two-hour 
mental gymnastic session, I came to the frightening 
conclusion that I was basically incapable of having any 
sort of meaningful relationship with Roberta. Never mind 
transforming her life. As I was finishing my second glass 
of red wine, the phone rings. It's Jill. She tells me that 
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Jimmy has just been busted for prostitution. Shit! 
Prostitution?! Jill tells me to calm down and get a good 
night's sleep and check in with Roberta tomorrow. A 
good night's sleep? Yeah, sure. This is life or death. I 
want to go over there right now. Jill advises me to check 
my voicemail before heading uptown. Roberta may need 
some time to cool down before she's in the mood to share 
her feelings with me. For once, Jill is absolutely on the 
money. 


(LIGHTS fade up on ROBERTA.) 
ROBERTA: 


I didn't get any sleep all night. My mind kept going about 
Jimmy. Then at 8:30 in the damn morning, Claire is at 
my door with coffee and doughnuts. "Claire, you got 
some fucking nerve. What are you doing here?" 


CLAIRE: 
"Ah, Roberta, I just thought that..." 
ROBERTA: 


"Girl, get out of the way, let me get these kids off to 
school and then I'll deal with you." 


CLAIRE: 


I drank some coffee and tried to keep the German 
shepherd from humping my leg. 
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ROBERTA: 


"Kim, feed that baby before you go. Jimmy! Dana, pick 
those Cheerios up off the table. Not with your tongue." 


CLAIRE: 


Finally the kids were out the door. "Roberta, I tried to get 
out of work on time. The damn trains were a mess. I even 
bribed the security guard." 


ROBERTA: 


"Hey, life's a bitch, ain't it? So you tried and you fucked 
up. So why don't you just get the hell out of here. 
Nothing personal, I just don't like being lied to." 


CLAIRE: 


"I didn't lie to you, Roberta. I disappointed you and I'm 
sorry about that..." 


DAWN: 


“Sorry don’t cut it after what happened last night. So just 
hand in your walkie-talkie ‘cause I already put in for a 
new volunteer. You’re out of the picture.” 


CLAIRE: 


"I'm out of the picture? I didn't deliver the goods on your 
schedule and now you're ready to pin my ass to the wall." 


ROBERTA: 


"No, I'm just relieving you of your duties. Your fucked- 
up ass is your business." 
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CLAIRE: 


"FUCKED UP ASS? This isn't about me...it’s about your 
son. 


ROBERTA: 


"Oh, yes, it is. Ain't you the fuck-up that left me sitting in 
the dark? Speak on that." 


CLAIRE: 


"Hey, you haven't paid the bill in four months. You speak 
on that! Now I didn't come over here to be a punching 
bag. I came because I was concerned about you. Jill told 
me that Jimmy was picked up..." 


ROBERTA: 


"Stay out of my business. What makes you such an 
expert on kids? How many you got? See, that's why I 
told Jill I got to replace you. You don't know shit about 
the things that involve me." 


CLAIRE: 
"Right, I don't know shit about you." 
ROBERTA: 


"Hey, you read my file. I don't have no paperwork on 
you! Girl, you don't know who you’re dealing with here. 
On a good day I'd kick your ass! Coming in my house, 
raising your voice, telling me I got to talk to you. Who 
the fuck are you? Some white bitch goody two-shoes 
with some free time? Well, I don't have no free time to 
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socialize with you. I gotta take a shower. I got to go over 
to pick up Dana's report card. So if you got any more 
suggestions about how I should run my life I suggest you 
Just write them out and send them to Jill. You're history.” 
(ROBERTA exits.) 


CLAIRE: 


Roberta stomps into the bathroom and turns on the 
shower. I'm on my way out and the TV comes on. 
PERFECT TIMING PECO!!! "HEY, ROBERTA, 
YOUR SERVICE HAS BEEN RESTORED! SO JUST 
HAVE YOUR NEW VOLUNTEER MAIL ME THE 
TEN DOLLARS-A-MONTH. AND WHILE WE'RE 
SETTLING ACCOUNTS LET’S GET SOMETHING 
STRAIGHT ONCE AND FOR ALL. I'M NO WHITE 
BITCH GOODY TWO SHOES. I'M A CYNICAL 
JUDGMENTAL HOT-SHOT WITH A BIG EGO. OH, 
AND P.S. ON A GOOD DAY I COULD'VE KICKED 
YOUR ASS!!!” I don't know if she heard me. I crawled 
over the German shepherd and let myself out. I go 
downstairs and call Jill on my cell phone to tell her it's 
over. I give her a blow-by-blow account of the disaster-a- 
thon. When I'm finished, Jill starts crying! Jesus Christ! 
She blows her nose and says, "I'm proud of you, Claire. 
You really hung in there! Roberta needs someone who 
will fight for her friendship. You showed her who you 
truly are. I wasn't sure you had it in you.” WHAT! Then 
she tells me that's what the program is all about, being an 
honest friend. Nothing more, nothing less. I told her I had 
to get off the phone because cars kept stopping and 
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asking me how much I was selling it for. “HEY, FUCK 
OFF!!!” 


(MUSIC blasts, LIGHTS fade.) 
END OF ACT I 


ACT Il 


MUSIC continues as before as JIMMY dances into 
LIGHT. Then silence. 


JIMMY: 


My Moms is on a fucking rampage, thanks to Claire and 
her psycho worker. Says I got to sit down with Richard, 
work out shit man-to-man. She's buggin’. Tries to take 
me on these walks to get me to talk about my feelings. 
Says she wants to meet any friends I have. And that I got 
to start thinking about hooking up with some females. 
She says if I'm not with her or at school I'm supposed to 
stay in the house. Fuck, I feel like I'm in jail. She's 
always watching my ass. After a while things cool out 
and I hit the street. She makes me promise I won't go to 
Penns Landing, so I switch my headquarters and go 
downtown to the shipyard. (climbs on fire escape) ‘Cause 
a man needs space and the water, you dig? But, hey, you 
gotta watch yourself down by the water ‘cause that's 
where all the weirdoes hang. Night before I'm supposed 
to go to court, I'm just sitting out there, reading and 
whatnot. Sun's going down. And this car pulls up. A 
Toyota hatchback. I'm not getting in this shit like the last 
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time so I say "Yo, is you a cop?” He's got to 'fess, 
otherwise it's entrapment. Dude says no. Tells me he'd 
like to take me back to his place, make me some dinner. 
Says I look "hungry.” Yeah right, he's the one who's 
licking his lips. I get in the car but first I make him stop 
at this video store so I can have something to watch 
while he's "cooking.” He lets me pick the movie. I take 
"Poltergeist.” That flick is jammin’. I've seen it twelve 
times. It's about this family that's haunted by ghosts that 
come through a TV set. Rhino, ah, that's the dude's name, 
Rhino says he's looking forward to seeing it with me. 
Yeah, right. We get back in the car, he touches me. I 
ignore him, keep talking. He starts acting a little funny. 
Keeps one hand on the steering wheel and pulls out this 
Swiss army knife with the other. Shows me this little 
scissor. Says he likes to get cut. Shit. He's a freak. An 
evil motherfucker, just like Juggernaut in issue 177 of the 
Uncanny X-Men. I'm in serious danger, and there's only 
one person who can save me. So I roll down the window 
and call out, WOLVERINE!!! My brother surfaces out of 
the shadows, claws extended, jumps up on the traffic 
light. SNIKT, SNIKT, he turns it to red. Car stops for the 
light. And I jump out just as the freak goes for my throat. 
See, I told you, X-Men ain't no joke. 


(LIGHTS fade on JIMMY and pick up ROBERTA.) 
ROBERTA: 


Night before we're supposed to go to Family Court, 
Jimmy fucks everything up. He keeps me waiting outside 
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of Macy’s for an hour. Pissed me off. I pinch pennies out 
of my check all month so I can come up with something 
respectable for him to wear to court. Don't want the kid's 
wardrobe to come between us, you dig? But he pulls a 
no-show so I got to guesstimate his size. Jimmy ain't 
himself since the police brought him home. Won't talk to 
me or the kids, won't even look me in the eyes. Jill says 
he's in denial or some shit about what he did. Says I got 
to go easy on him. Yeah, right. When I get home Jimmy's 
there all hang-dogged, apologizes for getting amnesia. I 
can tell he don't mean it, but I don't put him through no 
third degree, I just send his ass off to bed before I say 
something I'll regret. Next morning the damn alarm don't 
go off so we got to take a cab all the way downtown. 
That's just the beginning of the bad news, 'cause guess 
who's assigned to the case? The same fat-ass judge that 
fried my ass the last time. Motherfucker stares me up and 
down. 


(LIGHTS change to define "courtroom.” JIMMY enters 
to jon ROBERTA in "court.") 


ROBERTA: 


He's one of them that never forgets a face. He starts right 
in with some hostile legal shit telling me he's "leaning 
toward removing the juvenile from the home.” I'm ready 
to go off, but Jimmy squeezes my hand and Jill jumps 
from her chair. Goes right up to the bench and starts in 
with her psycho song and dance. Old Fat Ass is yawning 
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and whatnot, he's heard it all before. So he cuts her off 
and asks if anybody else got something to say. 


(CLAIRE enters.) 
CLAIRE: 

"I do, your honor." 
ROBERTA: 


Claire? Who invited her? There's so many people by my 
side I feel like Chaka Fucking Khan. Judge calls her up 
to the bench and she puts it in overdrive. 


(CLAIRE moves downstage to address judge.) 
CLAIRE: 


"Your honor, my name is Claire Walker. I've been 
working with Ms. Baldwin for the past few months. In 
fact, you brought us together by assigning her to the 
program. I don't know whether to thank you or deck you 
one. Because frankly, Roberta Baldwin is far from per- 
fect. In fact, she's a royal pain in the ass. As a client. As a 
mother, that's a different story. I'd classify her as exem- 
plary. Because with little or no resources, she has 
attempted to make a good home for her children. On the 
walls of her tiny Carpenter Street apartment, she has 
hung her children's artwork to encourage their creativity. 
Out of concern for their safety, she keeps two large dogs 
guarding the entrance to their apartment. Do you have 
any idea how much it costs to feed a German shepherd? 
But no sacrifice is too big where her children are con- 
cerned. It is not easy for a proud woman like Roberta to 
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ask others for help. But she called me, a relative stranger, 
to ask for pharmaceutical supplies when her baby was in 
need. A few weeks later, she came to me with a plan to 
get her finances in order. The speed in which this woman 
works is blinding at times. I doubt there is another person 
taking so much from this program. Yet you are thinking 
about removing this child from his home. That doesn't 
make much sense to me. You've read his case file, his 
troubles have to do with a violation from a stranger. His 
mother is attempting to heal that wound with love. Please 
don't interrupt her. The evidence is on her side. Besides, 
the good city of Philadelphia can't even place three- 
month-old babies. Where are you going to find a better 
home for a somewhat troubled 16-year-old? Thank you 
for your time, your honor, and God bless you." 


(CLAIRE moves upstage.) 
ROBERTA: 


Okay, so maybe she ain’t so stupid after all. The bitch 
was fierce! Girl knows how to run a serious game, I'll 
give her that. Judge got his mouth hanging open. Then he 
takes a gulp, starts making a little speech about "the 
difficulties of proper parenting" or some shit. But he 
decides in my favor. Says I get to keep Jimmy as long as 
I keep up with the program. Case dismissed. (JIMMY 
and ROBERTA embrace. JIMMY high-fives CLAIRE 
and exits.) 


CLAIRE: 
"YEAH!!!" 
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(ROBERTA and CLAIRE move downstage, each taking 
a corner.) 


ROBERTA: 


"I've decided to keep you on. Probation. So, what do you 
say we do something since we're stuck with each other?" 


CLAIRE: 

"Roberta, why don't we go to the movies?" 
ROBERTA: 

"Fine. We can go to the Roxy and see -- " 
CLAIRE: 


"The Roxy? Roberta, the people are so noisy. I really 
hate to go to a film where the only dialogue you get to 
hear is from the audience." 


ROBERTA: 


"Hey, to me that's half the fun, the audience. You're 
bullshitting me. You're afraid those Puerto Ricans and 
"Black People' are going to mess with your ass. You're 
scared but you won't admit it." 


CLAIRE: 


"No I'm not. I don't want to see a shoot-em up with four 
thousand Uzis. Why don't we go see a movie that's about 
something?" 
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ROBERTA: 


"Hey, I ain't going to see no Meryl Streep movie, so 
forget it." 


CLAIRE: 
"I'm not talking about Meryl Streep." 
ROBERTA: 


She wants to go see "The Colored People.” I mean, 
"Color Me Purple," whatever the name is. 


CLAIRE: 


"The Color Purple.’ It's playing on Walnut Street, at the 
revival house. I missed it the first time around." 


ROBERTA: 


"Claire, I once saw a TV documentary about that one. 
And I see what you're trying to do. You're trying to take 
me to a movie with black folks in it." 


CLAIRE: 
"No, I'm not!" 
ROBERTA: 


"Look, I don't feel like arguing, we'll go see the fucking 
movie, alright? ‘Cause I do owe you one." 


CLAIRE: 
“GLORY HALLELUIAH!” 


(ROBERTA exits. Movie theme MUSIC begins playing 
softly.) 
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CLAIRE: 


Okay, I admit I went to the movie solely for Roberta's 
benefit. I had no desire to see it. I had read the book way 
back when and I knew Spielberg would fuck it up. He 
did. But I've got to admit I cried at certain points. 
Roberta didn't cry. She just kept jumping up, getting 
sodas, complaining about the popcorn. She didn't have 
the experience I wanted her to have. And she didn't bring 
her wallet. So I had just enough cash left to buy coffee 
for our post-cinema discussion. 


(ROBERTA enters with two coffee cups.) 
ROBERTA: 


"I got your number girl. You think you're slick, don't 
you?" 


CLAIRE: 
"What?" 
ROBERTA: 


"You’re trying to draw some sort of connection between 
me and that Celie bitch, right?" 


CLAIRE: 

"Wrong." 

ROBERTA: 

"What do you think, I'm ugly like that old Celie?" 
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CLAIRE: 


"Roberta, you're beautiful. You're a pain in the ass. But 
you're beautiful." 


ROBERTA: 


"Well, you ain't. You got mascara all hanging down your 
eyes. You look like a raccoon. Why don't you wipe your 
eyes?" 


CLAIRE: 

"Roberta, look, I know the movie was whack..." 
ROBERTA: 

"WHACK?" 

CLAIRE: 

"Yeah, WHACK." 

ROBERTA: 

"WHACK?" 

CLAIRE: 


"Yeah, WHACK. I can say it too, SISTER...so chill. 
Now that movie still got to me. Seeing her go through all 
those changes." 


ROBERTA: 


"Well, it didn't get to me. Sitting there watching that girl 
get the shit beat out of her for two-and-a-half hours by 
that dude from ‘Lethal Weapon.' Hey, I got my own 
problems. Give me action adventure so I can take a 
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break. See, that's why I wanted to go to the Roxy. You 
get some kick-ass laughing at that theater." 


CLAIRE: 


Oh, I felt like kicking her ass. I mean, I wasn't expecting 
her to levitate off the planet. Any crumb of emotional 
recognition would do. Damn it. Well, she's not budging, 
neither am I... 


ROBERTA: 

"Now I ain't denying that there was some good parts..." 
CLAIRE: 

"Really! Like what?" 

ROBERTA: 

"Well, Oprah tore it up." 

CLAIRE: 

"You thought so? So did I." 

ROBERTA: 


"No shit. When she came out of jail all fucked up I 
thought you was going to lose it. The way you was going 
on for a minute I thought maybe you had done some 
time...did you?" 


(CLAIRE crosses. Pauses.) 
CLAIRE: 


"NO! But I almost got busted once for pot in high 
school." 
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ROBERTA: 
"Reefer? You?" 
CLAIRE: 


"Yeah, Roberta! I smoked pot in high school...and I 
shoplifted...and I was suspended for sleeping with the 
wrestling coach. So put that in your bad-ass bong and 
smoke it!" 


ROBERTA: 


"Bad-ass bong? Girl, you 'illin. Did you take a hit? Is that 
why you got into the lame-ass flick?" 


CLAIRE: 


"No. Listen, Roberta, Celie really is a great character. I 
really identified with her. Her courage to keep going. 
And I thought you would, too. Maybe you should read 
the book. The book is so much better." 


ROBERTA: 


We stop at Barnes and Noble and she charges the fucking 
book. 


CLAIRE: 


"Just read it. We'll get together next week and we'll 
discuss it. Okay?" 


(CLAIRE exits. LIGHTS change. ROBERTA sits on her 
couch.) 
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ROBERTA: 


Read a book in a week? Who did she think I was, Evelyn 
Wood? Girl's got problems. Later that night, after I put 
the kids to bed, I took a look at that book. THE COLOR 
PURPLE. It opens with a letter to God. I close it up right 
away. My thing with God ain't been too great since I was 
ten. He dropped me down here and forgot about me. So I 
don't have nothing to do with him whatso-never. Claire 
says it’s crucial that I talk to my mom more. Crucial! 
Yeah, right. Claire’s nuts! My mother is into Jesus, oh, 
yeah. She sends me these paint-by-number religious 
scenes every Christmas. That's the only thing she's got to 
say to me. She knows I won't listen to her shit. So she 
tries to speak another language. But them paintings don't 
talk to me. God don't talk to me. I talk to myself when 
something needs fixing. Uh-huh. Now that stupid movie 
reminded me that I got some minor adjusting to do. See, I 
still got my ex-old man's name attached to my ass and I 
want to cut it loose. Get on with it and get a divorce. 
Claire could probably hook me up with a lawyer, but I'll 
wait a few weeks on that. I don't want her to think that it 
had anything to do with that damn movie. ‘Cause it didn't 
speak my language any more than God does. 


(LIGHTS cross fade to CLAIRE.) 
CLAIRE: 


ROBERTA'S GETTING A DIVORCE!!! We're on a roll 
here. The movie didn't hit her right away. I had to wait 
two full weeks. But finally she showed up in my office. 
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Said she just happened to be in the neighborhood and by 
the way did I know anybody at Jacoby and Meyers? I 
immediately checked with a couple of my lawyer friends 
about inexpensive divorces. The cheapest they came up 
with was three hundred dollars. I called Legal Aid. I was 
on hold for twenty minutes. When they finally got 
around to me, they said they were too busy with criminal 
cases. So how the hell does someone on welfare get a 
divorce? The lawyer told me to calm down and she gave 
me the number of a do-it-yourself divorce class. 


(LIGHTS cross fade to ROBERTA.) 
ROBERTA: 


There was a lot of stupid-ass people in that class who 
dropped out. But I made it through all right. I graduated 
from divorce class! Luckily my ex-husband Hughie was 
cooperative. He wasn't too happy about mental cruelty 
and abandonment being the reason, but I told him to chill 
‘cause they was better than the real ones. Claire made a 
big fuss when the papers came. Pats herself right on the 
back. Takes me out to lunch in some high-class place and 
then drags me over to Borders Books. I scope the 
detective section but she goes over to the Woman's Book 
Section. Buys me this book on that African chick, 
Winnie Mandela. I tell you that girl never gives up. 


(LIGHT fades on ROBERTA and picks up JIMMY, who 
enters with a Casio strapped to his back.) 
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JIMMY: 


My Monts is a divorcee now. Big fucking deal. I tell her 
to talk to me when she cuts Richard loose. Claire got her 
a cake with writing on it. Said "Congratulations! On to 
bigger things!” We're not allowed to eat it. It's in the 
freezer. Can't touch it till Christmas. Shit, that's three 
weeks away. Christmas around here always sucks. No 
presents, nothing. We don't even get a skinny-ass tree. 
Every year it gets worse. But hey, this year, I'm turning it 
all around. I'm in charge of Christmas. See, I got myself 
some regular customers. I'm going full-time, I'm jacking 
up my prices. These freaks love to party during the 
holidays. I'll make some serious money. Buy some nice 
shit. I'm going to get two Barbies for Kim and laser tag 
and those fake press-on nails for Dana. And a Big Bird 
chair for the baby. And I already bought myself a Deluxe 
Casio. So I can play some funky Christmas carols. Check 
it out. (he plays "Jingle Bells" on the keyboard) If my 
Moms stays out of my face I'll get her a present, but 
Richard gets jack shit! I'm buying everything at Toys-R- 
Us. They got some fancy-ass wrapping paper over there. 
I go in there at least once a week to check out their 
inventory. Salesmen be eyeballing me so much they be in 
pain. Waiting for me to palm a Hulk Hogan doll and stuff 
it down my jacket. Oh, I can't wait to make my purchases 
and laugh right in their faces. I've already got $357.00 
saved up. It's right here in my sock. This is a good season 
for me. It's X-Mas! It's better to give than receive. Ho ho 
ho... 
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(LIGHTS cross fade back to CLAIRE.) 
CLAIRE: 


Jill calls and tells me they're having this big Christmas 
party for all the abusive mothers. Santa, presents, 
everything. Roberta doesn't want to go. She says she 
doesn't want any fucked-up women scoping her or her 
kids. To tell you the truth, I don't want to go either. I 
don't want to see any of those volunteers, especially that 
woman from Society Hill. I tell Roberta, "Let's me and 
you have a private party." 


(LIGHTS up on ROBERTA.) 
ROBERTA: 


Claire invites me to her apartment. It's about time. It's on 
Rittenhouse Square. She lives in one of them houses with 
nice old wood doors. Got a wreath out front. That thing 
wouldn't last two minutes uptown. Richard Junior tries to 
grab the little reindeer off it, but I slap his hand just in 
time. 


CLAIRE: 


Luckily, Roberta was late. It took me a long time to get 
the place in order. I hid my pot, pulled any strange books 
off the shelf and put on a Ricki Lee Jones CD. Then I 
changed it to Marvin Gaye. Then I changed it to Anita 
Baker. I still hadn't decided what to wear. I took off an 
old Laura Ashley dress ‘cause I looked too much like 
Beth in "Littlke Women.” Luckily, I had wrapped 
Roberta's present the night before. I got her two pairs of 
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jeans and a gift certificate to the United Artists Movie 
Theaters. Now I didn't want Roberta to think that I was 
the great big B'Wana or something, but I had tons of 
stuffed animals jammed into my closet and I thought she 
could use them for the kids. I don't know why I had been 
saving them. They'd been living in plastic for years. 


(ROBERTA enters with something hidden behind her 
back.) 


ROBERTA: 


It takes her a while to answer the door. I'm thinking 
maybe I got the wrong day or something. Shit, I even 
brought her a present. (ROBERTA reveals a bouquet of 
carnations.) 


CLAIRE: 


"Roberta. Thanks. Red and green carnations. They're 
beautiful." (CLAIRE exits.) 


ROBERTA: 


"What's the big deal? They only cost a dollar-fifty at the 
chink place around the comer.” She looked kind of 
weird. Uptight or something. Probably ‘cause she had a 
black velvet dress on, fancy shoes. I mean shit, it was 
Just me and Richard Junior. No big deal. She even made 
little angel cookies, eggnog and a burger for the baby. 


(CLAIRE enters with two eggnog mugs.) 
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CLAIRE: 


I think Roberta was a little nervous about being in my 
house. But after a quart of eggnog we were pretty 
relaxed. "Bottoms up -- "" 


CLAIRE/ROBERTA: 
"Again!” (They drink and sit drunkenly on the floor.) 
ROBERTA: 


"You know, I hate to say it, but this eggnog kind of 
reminds me of...it's all thick and creamy..." 


CLAIRE: 
"Yeah, yeah I know what you mean." 
ROBERTA: 


"Check it out. Am I right? Claire, Claire...Claire let me 
ask you a question. You ever seen the stuff?" 


CLAIRE: 


"God, Roberta. I've seen it. But it doesn't taste like this. 
(they break into giggles) Hey, Roberta, you want another 
refill?" 


ROBERTA: 


"Sure, honey, fill it up.” (Claire takes the mug and exits 
from the room) Oh, she was letting go. After she goes to 
get the stuff, I scope her place. Guess what, she's got tons 
of books. Big surprise. In front of her books she's got 
pictures. She’s got a couple of her with this short bald 
dude. Must be the boyfriend she's not sure about. I can 
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see why, dude's got a sneaky kind of smile on his face. 
She's got pictures of family, too. One of a guy who's pro- 
bably her brother. He looks cool. And there's her parents 
who never stand close to the guy or Claire. She's a cute 
little girl. I like the picture of her in an Easter hat with 
white gloves, sticking her pocketbook out. She's sweet 
but her mother still stands away from her. 


(CLAIRE enters with ROBERTA'S present, giggles.) 
ROBERTA: 

"Claire, I think I'll wait on this. Open it on the 25th. If 
that's okay with you?" 

CLAIRE: 

"Yeah, Roberta, sure.” I've got to hold it together. I'm 
already debating about the toys in the closet. I'm 
wondering if Roberta's going to think I'm crazy for 
having them all. I mean, I'm thirty-two-years-old. What 
am I doing with them? Maybe I should just bring out 


five? "Roberta, I've got something for you, but you've got 
to turn your back. Shut your eyes." 


ROBERTA: 
"Okay, girl, but this better be good.” 


(CLAIRE exits, then reenters with five stuffed animals 
wrapped in plastic.) 
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CLAIRE: 


"Okay, you can turn around now. Open your eyes. I don't 
want to be pushy or anything. But since it's Christmas, I 
thought the kids might like these..." 


ROBERTA: 


"Hey, fuck the kids. What about me? You got any more 
in there?" 


CLAIRE: 


(CLAIRE exits. From _ offstage:) "Got a whole 
department store in there. Check it out.” (from offstage 
stuffed animals wrapped in plastic come flying onstage) 
"Teddy Bears, Betty Boops, little lambs, dolls with 
wedding dresses...” (CLAIRE re-enters) "Sorry I don't 
have German Shepherds. But you can take all of them.” 


ROBERTA: 
"All of them?" 
CLAIRE: 


"Yeah, Merry Christmas.” (they cross to ROBERTA'S 
area loaded with stuffed animals) I help Roberta take the 
stuff home. I needed the air anyway. We went stumbling 
up the street singing Christmas carols, we looked like a 
portable drunken Toys-R-Us. Roberta didn't even mind 
people scoping us. 
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ROBERTA: 


(to the tune of "Deck the Halls") Luckily when we got 
home the kids were out so I didn't have to hear no shit. I 
might give them each one toy, but I haven't made up my 
mind. 


CLAIRE: 


I helped Roberta set them up on the mantle above the 
sealed-up fireplace. She was so exact about the 
placement, it took an hour. (CLAIRE and ROBERTA 
collapse on couch.) 


ROBERTA: 


"Oh, don't they look pretty up there? I can just lie here 
and stare up at them. Make up little stories. Who's doing 
what to who...I'll kill the kid who lays a hand on them. 
Hey, Claire. Let me ask you something...how much did 
all this shit run you?" 


CLAIRE: 


"I didn't buy these. They were presents. From a long line 
of previous boyfriends." 


ROBERTA: 


"You must go out with some weird dudes. Giving you 
stuffed animals." 


CLAIRE: 


"T like stuffed animals." 
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ROBERTA: 


"Hey, that's cool. I like them, too. Didn't have any as a 
kid." 


CLAIRE: 


"Well, neither did I. I guess that's why I held on to them 
for so long...my mother wouldn't allow them. My father 
would bring me home little presents. Teddy bears, 
mostly. And I could play with them for a couple of days. 
Then my mother would make me box them up to take to 
the Salvation Army. Said other people needed them more 
than me and that I was too old for them." 


ROBERTA: 

"Stop! How old were you?" 
CLAIRE: 

"Eight." 

ROBERTA: 

"Eight? That's fucked up." 
CLAIRE: 

"Yeah:" 

ROBERTA: 


"Hey, Claire, maybe we'll take the kids over to Penns 
Landing, bundle them little fuckers up and go see the tree 
all lit up. That's something I always wanted to do. What 
do you say? Claire, what's the matter, you don't like 
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Penns Landing? Oh...you want your stuff back. You're 
missing them already?" 


CLAIRE: 


"No, I don't want the dolls back. Really, they're yours. 
It's just that I'm going to California for a few weeks. I 
wish I was going to be here with you for Christmas." 


ROBERTA: 


"Hey, it's cool. I get over. Always do. You going to be 
with family out there? Kick your Momma's ass?" 


CLAIRE: 

"God no! My boyfriend is taking me." 
ROBERTA: 

"Hey, this dude got a name?" 
CLAIRE: 

"Ah, yeah, it's Norbert." 

ROBERTA: 

"Shit. Norbert! Girl, you got to cut him loose." 
CLAIRE: 

"Were going to give it one more try." 
ROBERTA: 


"Hey, nothing to be ashamed of. You need your strokes, 
too." 
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CLAIRE: 


"Yeah, well, we'll see about that. I'm taking a book just in 
case. Hey, maybe we can squeeze a trip in to the tree 
tomorrow or the next day?" 


ROBERTA: 


"Hey, Claire, you got your own shit to get ready for the 
trip. I'll see you when you get back." 


CLAIRE: 
"Okay. It's late. I'd better get going." 
ROBERTA: 


"Dust off the back of that dress. You got dog hair all 
hanging off your butt. Don't forget to send me a postcard 
and have a Merry Christmas. I mean that, girlfriend." 


(LIGHTS change. CLAIRE crosses downstage right. 
ROBERTA remains on couch. JIMMY plays the Casio, 
"Jingle Bells.") 


CLAIRE: 


I wasn't having a very Merry Christmas in California. I 
mean, eating sushi in Marin County on December 25th is 
not exactly my idea of a good time. So I gave myself a 
little present. I dumped my asshole boyfriend for good. 
God I love change! I spent the rest of the time in San 
Francisco. I could actually consider living there. It's 
about seven years behind Philadelphia in terms of decay. 
I sent Roberta a postcard. Timed it just right so if the post 
office didn't fuck it up, it would make it to her house on 
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Christmas Eve. I chose one of the Golden Gate Bridge, 
kind of a foggy one. I wanted her to know I was thinking 
of her. 


ROBERTA: 


(rises, stands downstage left) I was expecting my lease 
from the landlord in the mail, but Ebenezer Fucking 
Scrooge didn't send it. I did get a postcard from Claire of 
some foggy-ass bridge. Said she was, "Stroke, stroke, 
stroking all the time.” Adds that she misses me and 
whatnot...looking for something special to bring me 
back. Girl, bring me back a pan of gold. Anyway, she 
signs it: 


CLAIRE: 

"Love, Claire." 

ROBERTA: 

Not L-U-V. Love. You know what I mean... 


(LIGHTS and music fade, ROBERTA and CLAIRE exit. 
JIMMY steps into the light.) 


JIMMY: 


Christmas sucked. Just like I knew it would. I didn't fuck 
up. I got everything on my list. Worked hard to get it, 
too. It wasn't me, it was Richard. See, he had to be 
running his mouth as the kids opened their presents. He 
took Kim's Barbie and practically checked up its butt. 
Says, "Where did you get all these things?” I tell him I 
been washing windshields and I've been working as a 
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messenger on the sly. He adds his mouth in, "Hey boy, 
you may be working on the sly, but you ain't been 
delivering no envelopes.” I just ignore his shit. Watched 
my Moms’ face as she opened her gift. I got her a DVD 
player and a little pearl necklace. She starts crying she's 
so happy. Richard can't stand it. Says, "Hey, baby, if I 
was selling my tail, like your son here, I'd get you that 
shit and more.” Oh, I went off. Tried to kick that 
motherfucker's ass. He took my De-luxe Casio and 
smashed it right in half. If I had a knife on me, I would 
have killed that nigger. He's one jealous motherfucker. 
Knows I'm better than him. ‘Cause I got an enterprising 
spirit. But I didn't have the powers that night, so he beat 
the shit out of me. My Moms gets crazy with tears. So I 
went up on the roof. (he races up to the roof) Had 
something on my mind. Call out to the X-Men. All the 
brothers show up. Tell me a few secrets and show me a 
power I can't use till the right time. Made me promise. 


(ROBERTA and JIMMY share the LIGHT.) 
ROBERTA: 


I could hear him up there stomping around. I thought the 
plaster would fall from the ceiling again. Richard tries to 
hold me back, but I ran up to that roof. "Jimmy.” I saw 
him standing on the ledge. I was afraid to move. I 
thought I might scare him. Send him over. So I just stood 
there, watching him. He was talking to someone who 
wasn't there. A name I didn't recognize. After a few 
minutes he came down off the ledge. I tell him, "Jimmy, 
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baby, you're my blood...there's nothing that comes 
between us. Not Richard, not no one. Jimmy?” He didn't 
hear me. That kid was so far gone he just walked right 
past me. And it wasn't drugs. He had this other look on 
his face. Kind of a trance. I went out to the street, called 
Jill asked her, "What the hell am I going to do with that 
child? He could have gone over. Sweet Jesus, he could 
have fell...” She tells me to come in tomorrow and we'll 
discuss "options.” She thinks he's probably safe for the 
night. Yeah, right. I hang up that phone, go upstairs and 
Just stare at Claire's postcard of that foggy-ass bridge and 
listen to Jimmy breathing in the next room. 


(LIGHTS fade on JIMMY and ROBERTA. Up on 
CLAIRE.) 


CLAIRE: 


When I arrived in Philly my baggage was late so I 
figured I'd pick up my messages. There was a voicemail 
from Jill saying "urgent.” So I called. While I was away, 
Jimmy tried to kill himself. Jesus Christ! I hung up the 
phone and sat down by the baggage carousels and just 
watched my two bags going round and round, never 
being able to catch up with each other. I almost started 
crying but the security guard was giving me weird looks, 
so I left. I thought about going straight to Roberta's but it 
was so late I just went home. The next morning when I 
got to work Jimmy was standing in the lobby. I brought 
him into my office. "Jimmy, I'm real glad to see you. 
How are you doing?" 
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(JIMMY appears at CLAIRE'S office.) 
JIMMY: 


"I'm cool. Don't I look different? See, while you were 
gone I went through the change. I'm okay now. I got the 
powers." 


CLAIRE: 

"I see. Is that what you came to tell me?" 

JIMMY: 

"Ah, yeah. And I want you to do something for me." 
CLAIRE: 

"Sure Jimmy, what is it?" 

JIMMY: 


"I'm leaving just as soon as I get some travel plans 
together..." 


CLAIRE: 
"Where are you going?" 


(JIMMY stares at CLAIRE. Looks up as if hearing a 
voice.) 


JIMMY: 


"Sorry. Since you're not part of the family I can't disclose 
the X-act location." 


CLAIRE: 


"Have you told your mom where you're going?" 
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JIMMY: 


"No. See, things ain't too cool with my Moms at this 
present time. So what I want you to do is to take care of 
her after I split. She's gonna need help with the kids and 
whatnot. And I've saved some money to help with the 
bills, so you take it...” (Takes out a wad of money.) 


CLAIRE: 


"Jimmy, I really think you need to sit down with your 
mom and tell her what's going on with you. She cares 
about you very much and she'll be devastated if you just 
leave." 


JIMMY: 


"Yeah, well, that's why I want you around to help her. 
Now you'll do this for me, right?” (he jams the money 
into CLAIRE'S hands) “You're not pissed at me for never 
showing up to learn the computer? You wouldn't hold 
that against me?" 


CLAIRE: 
"God, no." 
JIMMY: 


"’Cause I really did want to get over here. But something 
always happened. Fucked with, excuse me, messed with 
my plans." 
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CLAIRE: 


"I know how that is. But Jimmy, I've got an idea, if you 
could just postpone your trip for a few weeks you could 
start working here. Learn all about the computers, maybe 
even make some money. We could talk to Jill and your 
mom and try to find some other living arrangement." 


JIMMY: 


"Yeah, I might be able to do that. Do you still have my 
tape?" 


CLAIRE: 

"Of course. You want to see it now?" 
JIMMY: 

"Yeah." 

CLAIRE: 

"Okay, I'll be right back." 


(CLAIRE exits. Lights change. JIMMY is suddenly 
covered in an eerie green light. A computer-like musical 
tone begins to be heard and grows in volume under 
JIMMY'S monologue.) 


JIMMY: 


Check it out. It's just lke THE DOOM-SMITH 
SCENERIO in the Classic X-Men. It begins with an 
ending and perhaps the breaking of a man's heart. My 
heart. The heart of Captain Jimmy X-Avier...a mutant. A 
full brother of Wolverine. Nightcrawler. Colossus. He’ll 
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be demonstrating his full powers at a special showdown. 
Watch for him. 


(JIMMY disappears. CLAIRE enters holding the tape.) 
CLAIRE: 


"Jimmy? Jimmy?” When I came back with the tape he 
had disappeared. 


(CLAIRE exits. LIGHTS up on ROBERTA.) 
ROBERTA: 


I was up almost all night waiting for Jimmy to come 
home. When he finally showed up he tells me he went 
over to the Fels Planetarium and fell asleep looking at the 
stars. Said he woke up, locked in. What could I say? I 
feel like I'm walking on eggshells around that child and 
it's getting to me. I can't eat, I can't sleep, all I do is 
worry about him. I've been seeing Jill almost every other 
day since it happened. She tries to get me to go over my 
feelings, discuss options, the whole deal. I don't want to 
talk about my own self, I want to help Jimmy. Anyway, 
the next morning I go in for my appointment with Jill. 
My head is so full of problems I forgot that Claire was 
back until Jill handed me the phone in the middle of my 
therapy session. She's extra cheery so I know she's 
already been on the walkie-talkie with Jill, got the full 
report. I tell her, "Hey, I can't hang on this phone very 
long. So let's get together. This afternoon. It's my 
birthday. Capricorn. So bring a present. Hey, good to 
have you back, Claire. I mean that." 
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(Women meet with two chairs and sit down.) 
CLAIRE: 


We were supposed to meet at the Blue Cross River Rink 
for lunch and to watch the ice-skaters. She was forty-five 
minutes late on the coldest day of the year. 


ROBERTA: 


"Fucking kids held me up. See, Dana took all the dolls 
off the mantle while I was taking a shower and the dogs 
ripped them up. There was stuffing all over the place. 
Betty Boop was the only one that made it out alive. This 
is what I try to tell you. I get something and these kids 
fuck it up. It's the story of my life. I should have killed 
them all by their third birthdays...hey, just kidding." 


CLAIRE: 
She wouldn't let me get a word in edgewise. 
ROBERTA: 


I knew she wanted to talk to me about Jimmy. But I 
didn't want to hear it. It's my birthday. I wanted one day 
off. "Hey, let's get some strawberry shortcake a la mode 
for dessert. But don't tell the waiters it's my birthday. I 
don't want a bunch of joy boys singing over me." 


CLAIRE: 
I discreetly cancel the birthday cake with the candles. 
ROBERTA: 


"Hey, I got a surprise for you..." 
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CLAIRE: 

"Yeah? What is it?" 

ROBERTA: 

"You're going to be an aunt! I'm pregnant!" 
CLAIRE: 

"PREGNANT! HOLY SHIT!" 
ROBERTA: 


"Claire, I know in that training they push y'all to get us to 
take the pill, but this is a blessing, not a curse. Come on, 
be happy for me." 


CLAIRE: 


"Be happy for you? Christ Roberta, how can I be happy 
for you? A lot has happened since I went away. I think 
we should talk about Jimmy..." 


ROBERTA: 


"Hey Claire, I don't want to hear it, okay? I am working 
that out with Jill. Now this is how we got into the shit the 
last time. You're trying to throw your weight around 
where it's none of your business.” 


CLAIRE: 


"None of my business! I went to court for you. I stood up 
for you. I put my ass on the line for you..." 


ROBERTA: 


"I know you did. ‘Cause me and you are friends, right?" 
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CLAIRE: 
"Right." 
ROBERTA: 


"We go to the movies, we read books. You know, I read 
that book 'The Color Purple.' Now let's discuss the 
book...that 'Dear God' shit..." 


CLAIRE: 


"Roberta, stop it, I don't want to discuss the book. I want 
to discuss Jimmy." 


ROBERTA: 

"Well, you need to chill on that." 

CLAIRE: 

"Roberta, I'm not chilling!! We've got to talk..." 
ROBERTA: 


"Hey, Claire. Come on. You got those German tourists 
staring over here..." 


CLAIRE: 
"FUCK THOSE PEOPLE!" 
ROBERTA: 


"Hey, calm the fuck down. What happened to you out 
there in California?" 


CLAIRE: 


"Roberta, Jimmy came over to my office this..." 
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ROBERTA: 
"When?" 

CLAIRE: 

"He's in bad shape..." 
ROBERTA: 


"I'm handling it with Jill. We're trying to find a way to 
help Jimmy. She's trying to hook me up with this place 
where he can talk about his feelings after school and 
maybe we can get him into a gifted program or 
something. Hook him up with computers. Now that's 
where you come in..." 


CLAIRE: 


m 


"Tl don't want to ‘Come In. 
ROBERTA: 


"Oh, you don't? I thought that's why you signed up with 
me in the first place. Put yourself all up in my mess. Next 
thing I know you'll want to be his mother. You're a 
sneaky girl. I gotta watch you." 


CLAIRE: 


"Jimmy's talking about leaving, traveling somewhere. He 
asked me to take care of you and the kids and he left all 
this money. (ROBERTA shudders) Roberta, you know 
and I know this after school program is not enough. He's 
beyond all that. We've got to do something." 
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ROBERTA: 

"We? We?" 

CLAIRE: 

"No, listen to me. It's this city, it's just too much. If he 


could just get out of here for a little while, out of this 
environment..." 


ROBERTA: 
"You want to move my son outta my house?" 
CLAIRE: 


"Just try to calm down and hear what I'm trying to say to 


you. 
ROBERTA: 


"I hear you. You want me to give up my son. Turn him 
over to who? Who do you have lined up to fix him? 
"WE'VE got to do something to save him?' You ain't 
doing shit. 'Cept telling me I'm hurting my child." 


CLAIRE: 
"Roberta, stop it. That's not true." 
ROBERTA: 


"I trusted you. I thought you were my friend. But now I 
see you were just bullshitting me along. I see what's 
going on with my son. He's hurting bad. A child needs 
their mommy...” 
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CLAIRE: 

“T know...” 

ROBERTA: 

“Only a mom can hold their baby...” 
CLAIRE: 

“T know...” 

ROBERTA: 


“So I'm keeping him real close to me. ‘Cause if I send 
him out there now, by himself, he'll bug out. No one 
knows my child like I do.” (ROBERTA exits.) 


CLAIRE: 


She didn't take her birthday present. It was a necklace 
with two gold charms. One said Number One Friend. The 
other said Number One Mom. Shit. What the hell did I 
expect from Roberta anyway? What did I expect from 
myself? Who did I think I was, Mother Theresa? “Cause 
it seems to me you have to be a fucking saint in this life 
to believe that we are not all powerless. Well, fuck it. I 
ordered a scotch and just sat there and watched the 
skaters fall on their ass. 


(LIGHTS fade on CLAIRE, up on ROBERTA.) 
ROBERTA: 


I'm finished with that girl. I don't need her shit. Tries to 
come crawling back. Shows up at my house, screaming 
up to my window. I'm not throwing my keys downstairs. 
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I don't want that girl up here. She's got the nerve to leave 
the present on the stoop. Fuck her. I'm going to pawn it. 
Going to start a little fund for the new baby. Get an 
Aprica stroller, Snugli, whatnot. Nobody's real excited 
about this baby, except me. The kids got attitude. 
Richard is the worst. I tell him we miscalculated my 
monthly -- I'm pregnant -- he split. Stayed out all 
weekend. Then he comes home on Sunday night and 
starts in on me. I tell him "Hey, I ain't killing no kid. No 
way. Kids are life. I'm keeping it.” I'm just about to go to 
sleep and I hear something on the roof. My ears are like 
radar. Jimmy! He's standing on the edge. 


(JIMMY becomes visible on the roof.) 
JIMMY: 


My brothers tell me tonight's the night I can use my full 
powers. Join them on their mission. 


ROBERTA: 


Oh God, he's up there just like the last time. Same place. 
But he looks different. He's scaring me. This ain't my 
son. I'm moving over there slow ‘cause there's something 
wrong here. Dear God, you got to give me some time... 


JIMMY: 


Ha! I can tell by the way she's scoping me that I got the 
full powers now. “STAND BACK, I DON’T NEED 
YOU! I'M REALLY AN X-MAN! I'M A MUTANT! 
JIMMY X-AVIER'S A FULL BROTHER NOW! THE 
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CAPTAIN OF A LOST SHIP! TIME TO HEAD 
HOME! TIME TO FLY!” 


(As JIMMY begins to leap, the LIGHTS go to black.) 
ROBERTA: 

"JIMMY!!! 

(A few seconds later, the LIGHTS fade up on CLAIRE.) 
CLAIRE: 


Jill called and told me that I shouldn't feel responsible. 
Right. They never covered suicides in the training. She 
said that Roberta didn't want any help with the 
arrangements. Well, how the hell is she going to get the 
money to bury Jimmy? Is there some sort of fund or do- 
it-yourself class to show welfare mothers how to bury 
their dead? Or is she just supposed to wait for the body to 
disintegrate in the street? Then collect the ashes and scat- 
ter them around the Liberty Bell? Jesus Christ! I 
slammed down the phone and went over there. Roberta 
was sitting on the fire escape just staring into the 
distance. Her face looked so incredibly sad. I watched 
her for a long time, not knowing what to do, what to say. 
Then she began to go inside, so I called out to her. She 
turned toward me and suddenly there was no more space 
between us. I joined her on the fire escape. We didn't 
talk. We didn't cry. We just stared up at that dirty sky 
searching for the path he had used to go home. Jimmy... 


(LIGHTS FADE OUT on CLAIRE. LIGHTS UP on 
ROBERTA.) 
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ROBERTA: 


Jimmy kept appearing to me. Just kept showing up every 
time I closed my eyes. I asked him things. Did I do 
something wrong...did I do something wrong? But he 
wouldn't tell me why he did it. "See, Jimmy, I've been 
through all you've been through, baby, and even some 
more. But, hey, I hung in there. You see, that's what it's 
all about. Holding on to something. Holding on.” After a 
few days he didn't even show up in my dreams. They 
didn't hold me responsible for him falling off the roof. 
Just made a report and left me alone. As long as I 
promised to go see Jill twice a week. That was no big 
problem. Anyway, I had to hang in the apartment ‘cause 
the doctor told me to take it easy or I'd lose the baby. I 
told him to chill, that this was my good luck baby. It's 
hanging in there. When it was time I had to go out by 
myself in the middle of the night to get a cab to Jefferson 
Hospital. That was nothing new. The cab driver was nice. 
Even though he was an A-rab. He was nervous about 
having a pregnant lady in his car. Their wives don't even 
undress in front of doctors. But he took me. Didn't even 
collect the fare. Said it was the baby's first present. I went 
into labor as soon as I hit the hospital. See, I time it just 
right now, so I don't have to hang around too long 
waiting. It was pretty simple, my little girl came out two 
hours later. Seven pounds, three ounces. God, I was so 
happy. I felt like calling somebody... 
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CLAIRE: 


Months had passed since I’d seen Roberta. I needed the 
time, anyway. I decided to stop reading that Merton 
book. I was getting to the part where he goes to that 
conference with all the Buddhists. Drops the fan in the 
bathtub and dies. What conclusion was I supposed to 
draw from that event? A Saint is the Act of Being a 
Klutz? Regardless, I didn't want to get to the end. You 
know how that happens sometimes, even though you 
know how something is going to end, you keep wishing 
you could change it? Anyway, in the middle of the night 
I get this phone call... 


(LIGHTS find both women on the phone.) 
ROBERTA: 

"Hi, it's Roberta. You know...Roberta." 
CLAIRE: 

“Roberta...” 

ROBERTA: 


"Hey, guess what? I'm over at Jefferson. I didn't bug out. 
Just wanted to let you know that I had my good luck 
baby. IT’S A GIRL! Seven pounds, three ounces. I'm 
going to name her after that Diahann Carroll character on 
‘Dynasty.’ Remember Dominique Devereux?" 


CLAIRE: 


"I only saw the show once." 
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ROBERTA: 


"Well, Dominique is one tough bitch. She's always going 
up against old Alexis, the Joan Collins character..." 


CLAIRE: 
"I know who Alexis is." 
ROBERTA: 


"I figure you need a kick-ass name to deal with this 
fucked-up world. So I'm starting this child off right. Give 
her all the ammunition. Dominique is her first name. Her 
middle name is Claire..." 


(LIGHTS out on ROBERTA.) 
CLAIRE: 


Dominique Claire...I didn't know what to say. I tried to 
get back to sleep but I couldn't. So I snuck over to 
Jefferson and bribed the security guard to let me in. 
Roberta was sleeping so soundly with such a serene 
smile on her face that I couldn't wake her up. So I just 
left fifteen stuffed animals at the end of her bed and went 
into the nursery and stared at little Dominique Claire. 
She's a beautiful child. But she's got lungs just like her 
mother. She kept wailing, so I said, "Hey, chill. You got 
yourself a good mother. And if you play your cards right, 
a fairy godmother for life.” Then I tiptoed out the door. 


(LIGHTS fade on CLAIRE and up on ROBERTA.) 
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ROBERTA: 


A few weeks after I got home from the hospital, I got 
myself a job working part time in a deli. With guess 
who? The A-rabs! They're cool! Let me take the baby to 
work. And it's off the books. Seems like so far 
Dominique is my good luck baby. In the mailbox today 
there was a card from Claire. Postmarked from some 
whack state like Arizona. Said she was out there for a 
week or two visiting with her mother trying to work shit 
out. I say do it girl, 'cause that stuff’s crucial. Anyway, 
she sent the baby a hundred dollars! Oh yeah, and a little 
tiny book. And she wrote a real nice message on the card 





about a baby bringing all the joy you ever need in the 
world. And she signed it Love, Aunt Claire. You know, 
sometimes I miss the girl. And sometimes, late at night 
when the baby’s sound asleep, I'll tiptoe up the stairs to 
the roof and walk across to the fire escape. I’ll just sit 
and listen to the quiet of the city. Then I'll look up at the 
stars and think about...but hey, it's cool. I get over. 
Always do. 


(LIGHTS fade to black.) 


THE END 
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THEN AGAIN 


To 
Cole Miller 


Characters 


ELEANOR -- 36, a blonde, slightly shy, slightly 
awkward woman, more goose than swan, but with an 
unconventional beauty. 


TED -- 44, prematurely gray, a hardcore history buff, 
passionate and youthful when it comes to his work, 
displays a hint of arrogance. 


Setting 


A restored nineteenth-century carriage house apartment 
alongside the canal in New Hope, Pennsylvania, present. 


The play is divided into three rooms: the parlor 
(beginnings), the kitchen (middles), and the bedroom 
(endings). Like living dioramas. 


Author’s Note 


The play is split between two worlds: the world of Ted 
and Eleanor (naturalistic) and the world of Sam and Ania 
(theatrical). As the play progresses, the two worlds 
collide. 
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Prologue 


(Pin-spot on two people in nineteenth-century costume -- 
Eleanor and Ted. They smile at the audience. Ted is pert 
and enthusiastic. Eleanor looks vaguely uncomfortable.) 


TED: If everyone could move a little closer. No strangers 
here. Only opportunities! 


(They smile and wait.) 


Hello. Zdasvutyah. Shalom. How is everybody doing 
today? My name is Sam Kliegl and over here is my wife, 
Ania. 


ELEANOR: Hi, I’m Ania. 


TED: We are so stoked to see you! Perhaps we have 
some immigrants with us today? (beat) We’re all fellow 
travelers. Ania and I happen to be recent travelers 
ourselves. That’s right. We traveled all the way from a 
small village called “Polona” circa 1890, just to be with 
you today, here on the Delaware River, in the town of 
New Hope, in Bucks County, in the state of 
Pennsylvania. 


ELEANOR: (wooden) Yes. Between 1815 and 1915, 
more than thirty million immigrants came to America. 
They came from places like Russia, Sweden, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Greece, Italy and Romania. Oh, and 
Poland. 


TED: Our journey begins now, in this hallway. 


(Eleanor and Ted motion to the door behind them.) 
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(slow, deliberate) Behind this door lies the carriage house 
apartment Ania and I will share for over forty years 
together. Now, let us turn the brass doorknob ourselves 
and enter into the rooms of the past... 


(Ted does some big, sweeping gesture. Eleanor smiles -- 
sort of.) 


(blackout) 


End of Prologue 


Act One 
Scene | 
(The Parlor:) 


(A room with a small fireplace, a dress form and a 
sewing table. But since the set is part of the story, there is 
also an exit sign, light switches and fire sprinklers.) 


(Eleanor passes Ted items from a large suitcase.) 


ELEANOR: One pair ladies stockings. One pair of shoes, 
leather. Two candlesticks. Three pairs of cotton 
underwear, men’s. 


TED: I hope these are mine, eh, Ania? 


ELEANOR: One jar of pickled herring. One photograph 
of our native village of Polona. 


(Ted takes out a laminated version of the same 
photograph and displays it to the audience.) 
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TED: (nostalgic) Yes. Polona. It seems like only 
yesterday when we met at Hymie the Elder’s to sign our 
arranged marriage agreement, eh, Ania? 


ELEANOR: That’s right, Sam. 
TED: (re: the unpacking) Is that it? 
ELEANOR: (looks inside empty suitcase) Yup. 


TED: (out to audience) What luck! You’ve caught us at a 
fortuitous time-travelers! Ania and I have only just 
arrived in the New World. 


ELEANOR: America. 


TED: We left behind many friends and family. My 
mother, Iris, a dancer. My father, Edwin, the baker. 


ELEANOR: We rode here on a very big boat. 
TED: In steerage. 


ELEANOR: When we arrived at New York harbor, a 
man loaded our mattress onto his wagon. He said he was 
going to give us a free ride into the city. 


TED: Unfortunately, that ride didn’t include us. 
ELEANOR: Then we took a train to Trenton. 


TED: That’s in New Jersey. Elliot, my third cousin, lives 
there. He owns a fruit stand. 


ELEANOR: Elliott, the cousin, has a friend who rents all 
kinds of places for people to live, people who arrive from 
faraway lands. 
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TED: So he took us to New Hope, to this apartment in 
the carriage house. Elliott says we will like this town -- 
for our future. 


ELEANOR: This room is called the “front room.” 


TED: One day, when Ania and I have children, they will 
sleep in this room. 


ELEANOR: Not that we have any children. 
TED: But we will. Some day. 

ELEANOR: In the future. 

TED: Well, near future. 

ELEANOR: Or distant. 


(pause) 


TED: This might be a good time to mention that Ania 
and I are newlyweds! The boat ride over was essentially 
our honeymoon. 


(He smiles lovingly at Eleanor.) 


ELEANOR: (forcing a smile back) Yup. I threw up six 
times. And then I got lice. 


TED: (smiles) We both got lice... 
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Act One 
Scene 2 
(Lunch break.) 


(Ted reads a biography of Winston Churchill. Eleanor 
eats a cinnamon sugar bagel with cream cheese and sips 
on a bottle of grape Propel.) 


(After a while:) 


ELEANOR: Hi. Excuse me? (Ted looks up.) This is 
really embarrassing. I keep forgetting your name. 


TED: It’s Ted. 
ELEANOR: Hi, Ted. I’m -- 
TED: Eleanor. I know. 


ELEANOR: Oh. (Ted goes back to reading his book.) So 
have you done this kind of thing before? 


TED: What kind of thing? 

ELEANOR: With the costume. And the tour groups. 
TED: You mean re-enactment? 

ELEANOR: Sure. 

TED: Historical interpretation. Living history. 
ELEANOR: Either one. 

TED: Yeah, I’ve done a lot of reenactment. 
ELEANOR: You're really good at it. 

TED: It’s kind of my thing. 
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ELEANOR: So what other places have you done? 
TED: Uh, I’ve done Gettysburg. 

ELEANOR: Cool -- 

TED: I’ve done Plymouth. 

ELEANOR: Okay -- 


TED: [Pve done Salem. I’ve done Benjamin Franklin. 
I’ve done Daniel Webster. I’ve done Mark Twain. I did a 
few Renaissance Fairs back in college. 


ELEANOR: What college? 


TED: Swarthmore. (beat) I’ve done two Air & Space 
museums. I’ve done the Franklin Institute. I’ve done the 
Hindenburg Disaster. ve done the Liberty Bell and 
Bowman’s Tower. I’ve done five birthplaces, all 
politicians. I’ve done the Boston Tea Party. I just got 
back from doing a treasure hunting expedition in Ship 
Bottom, New Jersey. 


ELEANOR: Wow. 


TED: It’s an addiction. My brain is like a twenty-four 
hour History Channel. What’s past is prologue, right? 
That’s Shakespeare. 


ELEANOR: Right. 


TED: We all think we’re like these orphans, but we’re 
not, really. 


ELEANOR: We...? 
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TED: People our age. We think we’re these independent, 
invincible orphan children, just running around without 
any family or history of our own. But we’re not orphans. 
We all come from somewhere. We all have ancestors 
who love us dearly, who look down upon us from the 
heavens and cheer us on -- toward our destiny. (beat) I 
particularly like the Bucks County History Museum. I 
feel at home here. (beat) What about you? What’s your 
story? 


ELEANOR: Well...I just moved here from Los Angeles. 
I’m originally from Tuscon. I move around a lot. I heard 
that New Hope was a haven for artists. And hippies. I’m 
kind of a hippie. I’m still a little...aggh! What else? I’m 
thirty-six. 


TED: If you’re looking for culture, you came to the right 
place. They say the only culture in L.A. is in the yogurt. 
(beat) Were you a history major? 


ELEANOR: English Lit. Arizona State. Minored in 
Philosophy. 


TED: And do you have a background in creative role 
play? 

ELEANOR: No. 

TED: Do you have any experience as a tour guide? 
ELEANOR: Nope. 

TED: No tour guide experience. 


ELEANOR: No. 
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TED: None. 

ELEANOR: I was once a hostess at T.G.I. Friday. 
TED: So like...how did you get this job? 
ELEANOR: That woman. With the lipstick? 
TED: (under his breath) Way to go, Minette. 
ELEANOR: Excuse me? 


TED: Nothing. She’s just totally loosening her standards. 
Up on the third floor -- you know, the William Penn 
drawing room -- she hired this Yugoslavian guy who can 
barely even speak English. 


ELEANOR: Vassil? 


TED: It’s like -- no one cares about authenticity 
anymore. I mean -- you seem like a perfectly nice person 
and all, but Ania -- she was a nineteenth-century Jewish 
immigrant. 


ELEANOR: And I’m a blonde schikzah from Arizona... 


(pause) 


TED: We’re a history museum. We make history come 
to life. 


(pause) 


ELEANOR: I don’t know. I think history is sort of 
bullshit. 


TED: (can’t believe his ears) Excuse me? 
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ELEANOR: Like -- slavery? People need to get over it 
already. It’s not like I’m personally responsible for what 
a bunch of greedy racist white guys did over a hundred 
years ago. What does that have to do with today? People 
need to move on already. 


TED: Really? (holds up book) This is a biography of 
Winston Churchill. Do you have any idea what he had to 
say about history? 


ELEANOR: No, perhaps you’ll clue me in. 


TED: Winston Churchill said, “The farther we look into 
the past, the farther we can see into the future.” 


ELEANOR: How profound. 


TED: (ignores her) The greedy white guys you speak of 
kidnapped people from a foreign country to save a 
fortune on wages. This at the expense of American 
workers, I might add. (beat) Today, the descendants of 
those greedy white guys ship raw materials and 
electronic components and you name it to third-world 
countries to save -- a fortune on wages at the expense of 
American workers. (beat) It’s slave labor and it’s wrong. 
(he composes himself) Okay, I’m sorry. I don’t 
understand. Why would you take a job at a museum if 
you don’t believe in history? 


ELEANOR: I told you. I just moved here. I needed a job. 
TED: Still, you don’t think that’s irresponsible? 
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ELEANOR: Are you kidding? I just arrived from three 
thousand miles away, with very little money and landed 
in a strange town where I don’t know a soul. 


TED: Wow. What a concept. 


ELEANOR: (ignores him) I’m eating my lunch out of a 
vending machine. I still don’t have a place to live. So to 
answer your question, no, I don’t think it’s irresponsible. 
In fact, if you knew anything about me -- it’s probably 
the most responsible thing I’ve ever done. Ever. 


TED: This job. (beat) It’s like super, super important to 
me. 


ELEANOR: I see that. 
TED: The last Ania. She only lasted about a month. FYI. 


Act one 
Scene 3 
(Later.) 


(Ted sits at a foot-treadle sewing machine. Eleanor enters 
carrying heavy buckets of water. She is now extremely 
pregnant. She takes a seat next to Ted.) 


TED: Ania...? 

ELEANOR: Yes, Sam. 

TED: Do you know the price of potatoes this month? 
ELEANOR: No. 
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TED: Just take a guess. 
ELEANOR: Uh...a dollar? 


(pause) 


TED: (out to the audience, hypothetically) Any guesses? 
Sack of potatoes. 1890. It’s ten cents. 


ELEANOR: Is that a lot? 


TED: Are you kidding? It’s insanity! Prices go up and 
wages go down. Don’t worry though -- I’m a very 
resourceful man. 


ELEANOR: Oh, well, that’s good. 


TED: It’s good to be frugal, Ania. No more of those frilly 
dresses you like to buy from the pages of Sears & 
Roebuck. We need to start watching our spending. 
Especially now with the baby on the way. Everything 
costs money, in these post-industrial times. Any idea 
how much I spent on this sewing machine over here? 


ELEANOR: Uh...hold on (She picks up a laminated sheet 
of paper from the table and quickly skims the document. 
Reading:) Twenty-six dollars? 


TED: Yup. And that’s only ‘cause I got it second-hand 
from a Bulgarian street vendor. 


ELEANOR: (still reading) “This model is significantly 
smaller than Singer’s original version. The 
aforementioned price includes a built-in table. For 
further reading, please see Singer and the Sewing 
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Machine: A Capitalist Romance, by Ruth Brandon.” 
(looking up) Oh. 


TED: The point is, Ania, it’s about seizing opportunities. 
It’s about seeing your dreams ahead of you and grabbing 
hold of them with your own dream-catching net. (Eleanor 
giggles. Ted forges ahead.) In our native village, I was a 
lowly cabbage farmer. Here in America -- I am an 
entrepreneur. A man of boundless potential. A man of... 


(Eleanor hiccups loudly. Ted looks at her, horrified.) 


Act One 
Scene 4 
(After work.) 


(Ted sits at the sewing machine, mending a pair of pants. 
He’s not wearing any himself. Eleanor enters carrying a 
large three-ring binder.) 


ELEANOR: Don’t say anything. I know I fucked up. 
TED: Didn’t say anything. 


ELEANOR: I’ve read this stupid manual like five 
hundred times. (beat) You’re not wearing any pants. 


TED: Got caught on a nail. 
ELEANOR: I'll just go somewhere else. 


TED: Hey, it’s your living room too, right? (Eleanor 
takes a seat, reluctantly.) 
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ELEANOR: I didn’t know you could sew in real life. 


TED: Boy Scouts. Troop 226. I’m also just a very 
resourceful person in general. (Eleanor opens up the 
binder. Ted sews. Every once in a while he looks over at 
her, reading. After a while:) Can I give you some advice? 


ELEANOR: Let me guess -- “don’t suck.” 
TED: What you’re looking for -- it’s not in the manual. 
ELEANOR: What are you talking about? 


TED: You can read that thing cover to cover. Memorize 
every single footnote. Still not gonna help. 


ELEANOR: Thanks. That’s very constructive. 
TED: Just saying. 

ELEANOR: So...what would help? 

TED: You really want to know? 

ELEANOR: Yes. 

TED: Stand up. 

ELEANOR: What? 


TED: Stand up. (She does.) So, have you ever done any 
acting before? 


ELEANOR: Acting? No. 


TED: This museum -- we get a lot of former actors. 
Bucks County is like where theater people come to die. 


ELEANOR: I’m not an actor. 
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TED: That’s okay, that’s fine. 


ELEANOR: Sorry -- I thought the point is to be 
educational. 


TED: Yeah...not really...I mean, people can just pick up a 
textbook if all they want to do is obtain information, 
right? Or they can go on-line. (beat) Did you ever see 
“To Kill A Mockingbird?” 


ELEANOR: Sure. 


TED: Do you remember Boo Radley, played by Robert 
Duvall? 


ELEANOR: I think so. 


TED: Duvall didn’t say one word in the entire movie but 
his performance was haunting. He was the character. 
Very instinctual. 


ELEANOR: I don’t understand, what is it you want me 
to do? 


TED: It’s not about doing anything. It’s about how you 
hold yourself. 


ELEANOR: And how do I hold myself? 
TED: Just kind of regular. Like yourself. 
ELEANOR: So? 


TED: So...Ania should hold herself like Ania. Not like 
Eleanor. 


ELEANOR: I hate improv if that’s what this is going to 
be. I am an avocado. I am a coffee maker. 
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TED: It’s not improv. (beat) Okay, I’m going to exit the 
room and then come back. Just watch. (Ted exits the 
room and comes back.) Notice anything? 


ELEANOR: Not really. 


TED: Good. Now I’m going to do it again. (Ted exits the 
room once more. This time, when he re-enters, he walks 
with heightened energy and pep.) See the difference? 


ELEANOR: You’re more taught, I guess. 


TED: Right. The first time I entered as myself. The 
second time as Sam Kliegl -- dressmaker, husband, 
persona. Hopeful, animated, optimistic...alive! (beat) It’s 
like the difference between resting on your heels and 
leaning forward on your toes. 


ELEANOR: It matters how I’m leaning? 


TED: Yes! When you don’t really inhabit your part, 
when you’re not really giving me anything, then I can’t 
do my job. It’s like a push-pull. (beat) Your turn now. 





ELEANOR: You want me to exit the room and come 
back? 


TED: Yeah. (Eleanor walks listlessly out of the room. 
She re-enters approximately the same.) Okay, so now 
let’s focus on how you’re standing. (Eleanor tries to 
stand up really tall.) Great, that’s better. Now relax your 
shoulders a bit. (She does.) Your neck, too. (She does.) 
Yeah, that makes a huge difference. 


ELEANOR: Really? 
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TED: Yup. 

ELEANOR: I just feel more self-conscious now. 

TED: That’ll go away. Now maybe try layering 
something in. Like -- is she tired? From a long, hard day 
of work? (Eleanor hunches her shoulders.) And maybe 
her hands are clenched, from all that sewing. (Eleanor 
clenches her fists.) And maybe she has a sense of 
striving. Like a woman who is just trying to get by -- to 
survive. (Eleanor tries to think of something to do, but 
has no idea. She drops the pose altogether.) What? What 
happened? 


ELEANOR: I feel like an idiot. 
TED: We’re all idiots. 


ELEANOR: It’s a comfort thing. I need to get more 
comfortable with the material. 


TED: Forget about the lines. 


ELEANOR: Besides, I don’t even know who this woman 
is! 


TED: She’s...Ania Kliegl. 
ELEANOR: Yeah, but who is she? 
TED: She’s a nineteenth-century immigrant. 


ELEANOR: (freaks out) But why did she move here? 
What is she trying to prove? 


TED: I don’t think she was trying to prove anything... 
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ELEANOR: It’s not like New Hope has magical 
transformative powers. It’s not like you move here and 
poof, you’re suddenly a whole different person. 


TED: Then why did you move here? 


ELEANOR: (ignores this, defensive) Sam isn’t exactly 
perfect, either. 


TED: I never said he was. 


ELEANOR: (referring to Ted) Personally, I find him a 
little over the top sometimes. His whole persona... 


TED: Character... 

ELEANOR: That voice he does... 
TED: Hey! 

(Eleanor starts taking off her costume.) 
ELEANOR: I’m sorry. I can’t do this. 


TED: Do what? (Eleanor heads to the door.) What are 
you doing? 


ELEANOR: Just tell Minette I’m sorry. 
(Eleanor rushes out) 


TED: (calls after her) Eleanor? Hey, Eleanor! 
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Act One 
Scene 5 
(Eleanor is alone in the parlor.) 


ELEANOR: Hello, I’m Ania. Hi, I’m Ania. Shalom, my 
name is Ania. Hi, I’m Ania. I’m Ania, hello. I’m...what’s 
my name? How can I forget the name part? Ania! Hello, 
please to meet you, my name is Ania. Such a pretty name 
I have. Ania. I am a strong, self-actualized, independent 
woman. I am also a poor, marginalized, subservient, 
Eastern European immigrant. I am...who am I? 


Act One 


Scene 6 


(Next day.) 


(Ted is about to start. Eleanor rushes in and joins him, 
out of breath. They share a quick glance before launching 
into the reenactment.) 


TED: This is a little segment we like to call: Who 
Knew? Who nnew, Ania, that in 1890, many people 
didn’t use toothbrushes? 


ELEANOR: Who knew? 


TED: Good thing those women at Ellis Island came up 
with a song to help us remember to use them. 
Remember? (singing) “Here we are going to clean our 
teeth, clean our teeth, clean our teeth...here we are going 
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to clean our teeth, and we do it night and morning.” How 
about another round? 


(Eleanor joins in, reluctantly.) 


TED/ELEANOR: “Here we are going to clean our teeth, 
clean our teeth, clean our teeth...here we are going to 
clean our teeth, and we do it night and morning.” 


ELEANOR: Who knew, Sam, that immigrants were 
often called by their derogatory name -- “Greenhorns.” 


TED: Who knew? 


ELEANOR: Greenhorn referring, obviously, to being 
green. Clueless. Easily taken advantage of. 


TED: Who knew! 
ELEANOR: Who knew. 


Act One 
Scene 7 
(After work.) 


(Ted sweeps the floor. Eleanor paces the room on a 
cellphone. She’s deeply annoyed at whomever she’s 
talking to:) 

ELEANOR: Of course I’m excited for her. (beat) How 
am I supposed to sound? It’s her fifth baby, the novelty’s 
worn off. Yes, Pll call her. No, I’m not jealous. Tell Dad 
I said hi. Okay, bye. (She hangs up, turns toward Ted.) 
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That was my mom. (beat) Am I supposed to be doing 
anything right now? 


TED: You’re supposed to be cleaning up. 
ELEANOR: Oh, right. 


(Eleanor retrieves a bucket and some gloves. She picks 
up a candlestick and polishes it very gently.) 


TED: I thought you were quitting. 

ELEANOR: I changed my mind. 

TED: That was a pretty strong reaction, yesterday... 
ELEANOR: Yeah, I do that sometimes. 

TED: Do you suffer from panic attacks? 


ELEANOR: No, I’m fine. I guess. Sometimes I get 
overwhelmed. 


TED: Because... 


ELEANOR: Because I’m living this tiny, insignificant 
life...because I’m never going to achieve my full 
potential as a human being on this earth... 


TED: Oh. 


ELEANOR: Back in Arizona, before I left for L.A., I 
was working at a restaurant at the mall and dating an 
electrician and living in my parent’s basement and I was 
like -- really, Eleanor? Is this who you want to be? 
(Eleanor catches Ted staring at her.) What? 


TED: You...look...like someone. Remind me of them. 
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ELEANOR: Who? 

TED: My mom. 

ELEANOR: Okay. 

(Eleanor picks up an old clock.) 


TED: Don’t touch that! (She slowly puts down the 
clock.) That clock, it’s from 1802. It was made by this 
really, really famous colonial clockmaker -- Braxton 
Edwards. It’s super delicate. 


ELEANOR: Sorry. 

TED: It’s okay, you didn’t know. 

(Eleanor picks up a ceramic vase with extreme caution.) 
ELEANOR: And this? 

TED: That vase is a Cole Miller. From Walmart. 


ELEANOR: (unfazed) You’re really intense about 
history. 


TED: It’s...important to me. 
ELEANOR: I can see that. 


TED: Modern times are boring. The way I see it, today’s 
generation is doomed. 


ELEANOR: (smiles) If you know anything about history, 
they say that about every generation. 


TED: We’re culturally bankrupt! We have no tangible 
things to pass down to our children. No artifacts. No 
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family heirlooms. All we have are fleeting virtual 
moments. 


ELEANOR: Isn’t that what people said with the 
telegraph? That we’d all turn into robots... 


TED: No, this is different. This is epically tragic. Think 
about it -- we keep all of our memories out in data 
storage centers in the Midwest. In these massive cement 
buildings where Microsoft and Google and Apple and 
Facebook back up our identities. These are the temples 
we’re constructing. Data Centers. It’s so sad. (beat) 
That’s why I don’t have a cellphone. 


ELEANOR: So how do you stay in touch with people? 


TED: I check e-mail on my dad’s computer about once a 
month. That’s enough, trust me. 


ELEANOR: Your dad lives in New Hope? 


TED: Langhorne. (beat) I’m sort of staying with him for 
a bit. 


ELEANOR: (under her breath) Maybe you need a 
dream-catching net. 


TED: What? 
ELEANOR: Nothing. 
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Act One 
Scene 8 
(Two weeks later.) 


(Eleanor brushes her teeth, a sleeping bag on the floor 
beside her. After a bit, Ted enters. He watches her for a 
moment in horrified silence.) 


TED: Hi. 

ELEANOR: (turning around) Hi! Ted...you’re early. 
TED: Did you...sleep here last night? 

ELEANOR: No. 

TED: I can see your sleeping bag. 


ELEANOR: (busted) Okay, here’s my reasoning. I don’t 
have enough money for both food and shelter. And since 
food is more critical to survival than shelter, it makes 
more sense to spend money on that. Also, there’s no 
commute. It’s 100% efficient. Think of lighthouse 
keepers. They sleep in the same place they work, and 
they’re some of the most dedicated and passionate 
members of the workforce. 


TED: In France. 

ELEANOR: And...Maine. 

TED: How long has this been going on? 

ELEANOR: A few days. A week. Two weeks, I swear. 
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TED: I’m going to be fired. Shit. We’re both going to be 
fired. 


ELEANOR: It’s not that bad! And not the bed, I didn’t 
touch the bed. 


TED: Ill have to report this... 

ELEANOR: What? No you don’t! 

TED: I have a reputation to uphold. I can’t be complicit... 
ELEANOR: Ted! 

TED: You realize this violates every rule of the museum. 
ELEANOR: No. 

TED: Pretty much. 

ELEANOR: Look at you -- you break rules all the time! 
TED: Name one rule I’ve broken since you’ve been here. 
ELEANOR: (thinks about it) Socks! 

TED: What? 


ELEANOR: Sometimes when I look down I notice 
you're not wearing any socks. 


TED: They make my ankles sweat. 


ELEANOR: In the Educator Manual, under the Health 
Code & Hygiene section, it says all Interpreters are 
required to wear both socks and underwear beneath their 
costumes at all times. 
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TED: No one’s going to care whether or not I wear 
socks, trust me. And I can just put talcum powder in my 
shoes. Problem solved. 


ELEANOR: Also -- you go completely off-script! 
TED: It’s a tour. It’s supposed to be improvised. 


ELEANOR: But half the things you say aren’t even in 
the outline. 


TED: That’s because I have a very specific style of 
enactment that I have been developing for over five years 
now. And yeah, maybe it’s a little more lax than a Ken 
Burns PBS special, but that’s why it’s such an effective 
and ultimately engaging method. (beat) Also, I’ve been 
nominated for the Society of Creative Anachronism’s 
Founding Father Award three years in a row now, so I 
must be on to something. 


ELEANOR: Then you shouldn’t be so nervous about me 
telling Minette. 


TED: (thinks) Wow. 

ELEANOR: What? 

TED: You’re a little scary when you’re like this. 
ELEANOR: Like how? 

TED: Like -- cornered. 


ELEANOR: (softening) Think about it. It’s in the spirit 
of the museum. Helping people. Providing shelter to 
newcomers. 
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TED: I know that. I’m not insensitive. You’re just 
putting me in a really uncomfortable position. 


ELEANOR: I know that. 

TED: So...you’re homeless? 

ELEANOR: Not exactly... 

TED: I thought you had a place in Yardley? 
ELEANOR: I did. 

TED: What happened? 

ELEANOR: Nothing. 

TED: What? 

ELEANOR: It just didn’t work out, okay? 
TED: Did something happen? 
ELEANOR: I told you...no! 

TED: (knows better) What? 


ELEANOR: Okay -- so I don’t really know how to say 
this...but...the landlady...her name is Caroline. She co- 
owns a health food store. Her husband, Rick, he’s 
supposedly this distributor of medical imaging 
equipment, but he never leaves the house and I never see 
him working at a computer or anything. 


TED: So? 


ELEANOR: So I rent a room in the back and Rick, all he 
does is just sits in a lawn chair on the back porch and 
stares at my window. 
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TED: That’s creepy. 


ELEANOR: Finally, he just happens to run into me in the 
kitchen. I’m in my robe, pouring myself some coffee, 
when Rick appears and offers me a way to reduce my 
monthly rent. 


TED: Wow. 


ELEANOR: When Caroline gets home, I tell her about 
the kind offer extended by her husband. 


TED: You didn’t... 


ELEANOR: And what does Caroline say? (beat) If I 
don’t like it, I can pack my things and leave -- that night! 


TED: No! In Yardley? 


ELEANOR: Yes...in Yardley. (beat) They have an 
“arrangement.” 


TED: Wait. Are you saying you were sexually harassed 
and then kicked out of your own room for reporting it? 


ELEANOR: No. Caroline just raised the rent. Which, 
people do all the time in this economy. 


TED: How much did she raise it? 
ELEANOR: Two hundred percent. 

TED: That fucking woman! 

ELEANOR: Those words came to mind... 


TED: You realize you can sue. You can file a formal 
complaint. This is America -- we have rights! 
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ELEANOR: That’s comforting. 


TED: My dad...he can help you find a really good 
discrimination lawyer. 


ELEANOR: No. Please...I don’t want to make a big deal. 


TED: This is exactly why this museum exists. To show 
how America affords equality found nowhere else on 
earth. Not to mention to educate the unenlightened 
assholes of the world. 


ELEANOR: I don’t want to be some victim. That is not 
who I want to be. Please, just let it go. 


(Ted paces as he thinks about his options.) 


TED: Okay. This is what I’m going to do. I am going to 
slowly walk away and go hang out in the dressing room. 
Read a little Winston Churchill, maybe eat a granola bar. 
And when I return, we’ll just pretend that this never 
happened. 


ELEANOR: Really? 
TED: If Minette finds out, though, I’m not going to lie. 


ELEANOR: Understood. (beat) Ted -- you have no idea 
how much this means... 


TED: I’m slowly walking away...1’m walking away... 
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Act One 
Scene 9 
(Enactment.) 


(Eleanor holds up a large textbook. Ted stands beside 
her.) 


ELEANOR: “In 1492, Columbus sailed the ocean blue.” 
(again) “In 1492, Columbus sailed the ocean blue.” (once 
more) “In 1492 -- “ 


TED: Ania? 

ELEANOR: Yes, Sam? 

TED: What exactly are you doing? 
ELEANOR: I’m learning English! 

TED: But why? 

ELEANOR: Because -- we’re Americans now. 


TED: That’s right. Immigrants had to give up many 
aspects of themselves to become Americans, including 
their native language. 


ELEANOR: An important question to ask, however, is 
why? (turns to Ted) Why do we want to be Americans so 
badly? Why are we willing to give up so much of 
ourselves? 


TED: (taken off guard) Well, Ania...uh...it’s the land of 
opportunity! 
ELEANOR: On paper. 
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TED: And upward mobility... 
ELEANOR: For two percent of the population. 
TED: Still...the possibility of it. 


ELEANOR: I think we left Polona because we were sick 
of our old lives. Of who we had become. (beat) We so 
badly wanted to reinvent ourselves. (She turns to Ted, 
dead serious.) Sam...I want you to know...I’m ready to do 
this... 


TED: Okay... 
ELEANOR: To really be Ania... 
TED: Yes...you are her... 


ELEANOR: Yes! That’s what I’m saying. I am a real 
person. 


TED: Of course. 

ELEANOR: I am Ania Kliegl. Your wife. 

(Ted looks at her. Impressed. Intrigued.) 

TED: Uh...let’s meet over by the fireplace, folks. 


Act One 

Scene 10 

(After work.) 

(Eleanor and Ted change out of their costumes.) 


TED: I like what you did back there. 
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ELEANOR: Really? I thought you were going to scream 
at me. 


TED: No. It was raw. Honest. 


ELEANOR: Did you know by the time Ania was my age 
that her children were almost adults? 


TED: Well, people had shorter life spans back then. 
ELEANOR: She also came from a small town. Like me. 
TED: That’s true. 


ELEANOR: Maybe I’Il check out some books. Go to the 
library. Can you -- 


(Eleanor gestures to a hard-to-reach clasp on her 
costume. Ted helps her with it.) 


TED: Hey, what are you up to tomorrow night? 


ELEANOR: Hanging out at the sketchy youth hostel I’m 
staying at. 


TED: On the first Friday of every month a bunch of us 
gather in the museum after hours. 


ELEANOR: Oh... 
TED: Grab some beers, that sort of thing. 


ELEANOR: Actually, I would love to meet the other 
people who work here. I still don’t really know anyone. 


TED: I figure, since you’re part of the team now... 


ELEANOR: Sure. Okay. What time? 
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TED: People usually start arriving at around eight 
o’clock. Eight-thirty. 


ELEANOR: (excited) Cool...I’ll be there! 
(Ted has finished changing.) 

TED: You coming? 

ELEANOR: I’m just going to finish up here. 


TED: Alright. (He starts to leave, then stops himself.) 
And, really good job today. 


ELEANOR: Thanks. (Ted exits. Eleanor stands alone for 
a moment.) Hello, ’m Ania. Nice to meet you, I’m Ania. 
(She relaxes. Finally, in her own voice --) Hi, I’m Ania. 


(She smiles. This works.) 


Act One 
Scene 11 
(Late night.) 


(Ted and Eleanor sip red wine from plastic cups. The 
kerosene sconce has been turned on low.) 


ELEANOR: Do you think anyone else is coming? 
TED: I swear this wasn’t intentional. 


(They both sip their drinks. Eleanor holds up wine 
bottle.) 


ELEANOR: What is this? 
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TED: Crane Lake. Cabernet Savignon. (beat) They also 
make a great chardonnay. 


ELEANOR: It’s delicious. Must be expensive. (she takes 
another sip.) Mmm. 


TED: Actually, it’s only five bucks a bottle. I buy it by 
the case at Praul’s Liquor in Newtown. 


ELEANOR: You know...Ania and Sam...their story... 
TED: Yes? 

ELEANOR: What does it really mean? 

TED: You... (takes another sip) ...ask a lot of questions... 
ELEANOR: Sorry. 

TED: No...it’s good. I like questions. 


ELEANOR: (laughing) Okay...most guys...most 
people...well... 


TED: (understands) Not me. Questions are good. (beat) 
Knowing where you’ re from, it’s important. 


ELEANOR: Why? 
TED: Because. Your heritage... 


ELEANOR: ...is eating microwave popcorn § and 
watching Adam Sandler movies. 


TED: Really? 
ELEANOR: Yes. 


TED: Oh. (beat) Fuck heritage, then! (He holds up his 
drink) To microwave popcorn and Adam Sandler! 
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ELEANOR: Here here! 
TED: To...Crane Lake! 
ELEANOR: Crane Lake! 


TED: To...moving to New Hope! To starting over 
and...to more Crane Lake! (They clink, drink.) You’re 
doing a really good job here, by the way. 


ELEANOR: Really? 


TED: When you first got here, I thought you were 
massively under-qualified. But you definitely bring 
something...unique. So, I sincerely apologize if I judged 
you. 


ELEANOR: It’s cool. I judged you, too. 
TED: You did? 

ELEANOR: Yeah. Are you kidding? Yeah. 
TED: How so? 


ELEANOR: I thought you were snobby, spoiled, 
pompous, prissy, arrogant and gay. 


TED: And now? 

ELEANOR: I don’t think you’re spoiled or gay. 
TED: Thanks. I guess. 

(They drink some more, then begin to laugh.) 
ELEANOR: You’re welcome. 

TED: Why did you say you left Arizona? 
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ELEANOR: Because I didn’t want to work for a 
restaurant chain in a mall my whole life. (beat) Also, my 
sister and all my friends seemed to be having a contest to 
see who could have the most babies in the shortest period 
of time. 


TED: Sounds like a plan... 


ELEANOR: My sister’s two years younger than me and 
she just had her fifth child. I find it depressing. She 
doesn’t want to go back to work and all she ever talks 
about is being pregnant. (She takes a huge gulp.) I can’t 
end up like that! I love kids, but not at the expense of my 
own identity. (beat) God, I sound like Oprah... 


TED: Wow. 
ELEANOR: Seriously. 


TED: So tell me about this identity of yours that you 
wish to preserve? 


(Eleanor downs the rest of her drink. She paces.) 
ELEANOR: Whatever. Look at me. I work at a museum. 
TED: Hey...me, too. 

ELEANOR: I’m a tour guide. 

TED: Educator. 

ELEANOR: (anxious) I want to...do things. You know? 
TED: Sure. 

ELEANOR: Big, important things. 
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TED: You should. You should totally do that. 


ELEANOR: I want to be passionate about something. 
Give myself completely, you know? Like fully commit, 
with my whole being. Like...like... (a realization) ...you. 


TED: Me? 
ELEANOR: Yes. You are so...how did you become so 
passionate about history? 


TED: Uh...my mom, probably. She taught history at 
Beaver College. 


ELEANOR: See?! Even your family does stuff. (beat) 
That’s a wonderful college. 


TED: Yes. My mom taught many young women who 
went on to become excellent teachers. She wrote this 
controversial book in the early 80s that’s on every major 
grad school reading list. (he tears up) She’s dead. Sorry, I 
don’t know if I mentioned that. 


ELEANOR: No...I’m so... 


TED: (composes himself) Nah, it’s cool. She died a long 
time ago. When I was a senior in high school. 


ELEANOR: That must have been so hard. 


TED: It was heartbreaking. My dad was devastated. He 
still hasn’t gotten over her. He just sits and watches the 
History Channel every night. And QVC. 


ELEANOR: Do you want to talk about it? 
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TED: You would have really liked her, I think. You 
actually remind me a little of her. 


ELEANOR: Yeah, you said that. 


TED: That kind of pioneer woman. With messy hair. 
Strong, but also really human. Like one of those people 
you meet and you’re like, “Now that’s a person! That’s 
somebody who’s really lived!” (Suddenly, Eleanor leans 
in and kisses him. After a long, long silence --) Wow. So 
was that like a...pity kiss? 


ELEANOR: No. 
TED: So then... 
ELEANOR: I don’t know. It just came over me. 


TED: Okay. (They sit with this.) Do you think it might 
come over you again? Just in terms of gauging 
expectation. 


ELEANOR: I don’t want this to change anything. 
TED: Sure, of course. We have to work together. 


ELEANOR: I’m not looking for a relationship. The last 
guy I dated -- I kind of lost myself in him. 


TED: I understand. 


ELEANOR: And I’m not going to sleep with you. (They 
start making out desperately, knocking things over. After 
a while --) What if? No, never mind, it’s stupid... 


TED: What? 
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ELEANOR: I was just thinking...would it be totally 
weird...what if we changed into our costumes? 


TED: You mean our work clothes? 
ELEANOR: Is that an awful idea? 
TED: I’m sorry. What? 
ELEANOR: Just -- for fun. 


TED: Okay, yeah. (beat) Wait. Shit. Fuck! I took it home 
with me. It’s at the dry cleaners. 


ELEANOR: Oh. Never mind. 





TED: Sorry. (beat) But...you could. If you want. If that’s 
something you’re interested in. No pressure, though. 


ELEANOR: Yeah? 

TED: Only if that’s something you want. I am in no way 
explicitly requesting this. 

ELEANOR: Just...something different... 

TED: Of course. 

ELEANOR: Ill be right back. 

TED: Alright...I will wait here. Sit. 


(Eleanor exits to the dressing room. Ted sits nervously 
and fidgets. He unbuttons his collar. Buttons it back up. 
Unbuttons it again. Buttons it back up. He takes a chug 
from the wine bottle. Eleanor re-enters, wearing her 
costume.) 


ELEANOR: I didn’t put on the apron. 
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TED: (smiles, impressed) You look... 


ELEANOR: ...like Ania? (She approaches Ted. Then --) 
Sometimes what’s old is new again... 


TED: Touché. 

(Ted turns off the lamp.) 
(blackout) 

End of Act One 


Act Two 
Scene 1 
(Five months later.) 


(A domestic scene in the kitchen, a cramped room with a 
cast-iron stove, pots and pans, a small table, laundry lines 
criss-crossing the space. Eleanor, in a slip and stockings, 
stands over the stove, stirring a pot. Ted, in an undershirt 
and suspenders, sits at the kitchen table reading the 
newspaper. After a long silence, the two turn to face the 
audience. ) 


ELEANOR: Immigrants... 

TED: Sweatshops... 

ELEANOR: Sorry! 

TED: No! You first... 
ELEANOR: No, you go... 

TED: Please, I insist, ladies first... 
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ELEANOR: I was just going to say immigrants spent a 
lot of time in the kitchen. 


TED: Yes, they did! (They smile at the audience.) Hey, 
come here... 


ELEANOR: (blushing) I’m...working... 


TED: Come on... (Eleanor looks at the audience.) Trust 
me, they’ve seen married people before. (She takes a seat 
on his lap.) Tell them what we did yesterday? 


ELEANOR: No! 
TED: All Sunday, we just stayed in bed! 
ELEANOR: Not all day. 


TED: We were like -- breakfast? No, thanks. Lunch? 
Yup, we’ll take that right here. 


ELEANOR: We went out for lunch. 
TED: If you say so. 
ELEANOR: I say so. 


TED: We had these amazing -- what would you call 
them? 


ELEANOR: Pasticiotti. 

TED: These Italian pastries. With all this cream. 
ELEANOR: They were very good. 

TED: Italian people. What’s up with them? 
ELEANOR: What do you mean? 
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TED: They’re so good at cooking...no wonder they’re 
fat, right? 


ELEANOR: (hitting him) Sam! 


TED: I’m kidding. I love Italian people. (beat) Mobsters. 
(beat) I’m kidding. 


(They smile and sigh out to the audience. Eleanor 
stands.) 


ELEANOR: I should get back. (She heads back to the 
stove.) 


TED: I always think kitchens are very warm places. Not 
Just because of this authentic coal-burning stove we have 
here. Something about food and family... 


ELEANOR: But also, routine. 
TED: Yes...the comfort of routine. 


ELEANOR: All this cooking. And cleaning. It’s so easy 
to forget, outside this room, you’re still a person. You’re 
still this living, pulsating, breathing thing. 


(Ted stares at her admiringly.) 

TED: But we are! (beat) Ania... 

ELEANOR: Yes, Sam... 

TED: I love you! 

ELEANOR: (surprised, happy) I love you, too! 


(Both Eleanor and Ted are at first flustered, but quickly 
warm to the sound of hearing those words, and to the 
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feeling of speaking them. Eleanor turns back to the stove. 
Ted continues gazing at her -- adoring her -- forgetting 
himself. Finally, he looks out to the audience.) 


TED: I’m sorry...uh...what were we saying? 


Act Two 
Scene 2 
(After work.) 


(Eleanor and Ted clean up. They’re already in mid- 
conversation.) 


TED: ...because history should be immediate. It should 
feel like getting slapped in the face. 


ELEANOR: You’ don’t think we're _ getting 
too...personal? 


TED: No way. 

ELEANOR: All that “I love you, I love you...” 

TED: We love each other so. 

ELEANOR: But Sam and Ania... 

TED: They loved each other, too. 

ELEANOR: I just can’t imagine them being like that. 
TED: Why not? They were human beings... 
ELEANOR: Yes, but... 
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TED: You want us to portray them as what, miserable, 
downtrodden people? Is that it? 


ELEANOR: No, definitely not. 
TED: Poor them. Poor Sam and Ania. 


ELEANOR: They’re not victims, clearly. Maybe just 
less...affectionate? 





TED: Eleanor...they had five kids together. I don’t think 
affection was a problem. 


ELEANOR: But they’re middle-age now. 
TED: So? 


ELEANOR: So, people grow old. They grow bored with 
each other. 


TED: Are you getting bored with me? 
ELEANOR: (the slightest hesitation) No. 


TED: (relieved) Besides...boredom’s a middle-class 
thing. Sam and Ania? They clung to each other. Clasping 
each other’s naked bodies in the cold paucity of their 
lives. (beat) Why do you think immigrants had so many 
children? 


ELEANOR: That is not why... 

TED: Not buying it, huh? 

ELEANOR: Nope. 

TED: Fine. I tried. Hey...dinner tonight...order in? 
ELEANOR: Let’s go out. 
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TED: Really? 


ELEANOR: The last time we went out to dinner was at 
La Stalla, and that was, like, three months ago. 


TED: No, we had dinner at Martine’s, remember? We 
split their “East Meets West” appetizer. 


ELEANOR: That was before La Stalla. 





TED: We could play a board game. 


ELEANOR: We always play board games. (beat) Ill 
play Wii... 


TED: Fine. And how about I cook you something? 
ELEANOR: You’re going to cook? 


TED: Yes. I will cook you an elaborate, eclectic surprise 
dinner, complete with a chopped salad and a bottle of 
Crane Lake. 


ELEANOR: (considers) With Vidalia dressing? 


TED: Yes, with Vidalia dressing. (beat) I'll even put out 
the straw placements. 


ELEANOR: Will you play a John Mayer CD? 
TED: You drive a hard bargain...hey, come here... 
ELEANOR: No -- you come here... 

(He does. He puts his arms around her waist.) 
TED: Look at you. You’re all sweaty. 
ELEANOR: Thanks. 
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TED: No, I like it...’m sweaty, too. It’s hot in here. 
ELEANOR: And humid. 


TED: Welcome to the East Coast. (beat) I’m gonna run 
out to Giant for a few things. Do we need milk or eggs? 
Or Propel? 


ELEANOR: We’re fine. (She reaches over and picks 
something off his shoulder.) You have something... 


TED: What? 
ELEANOR: Oh, it’s just dandruff. 


TED: (smiles) We’re awfully comfortable with each 
other. 


ELEANOR: I suppose. 


TED: Were you this comfortable with your last 
boyfriend? 


ELEANOR: (taken aback) No. Yes. I don’t know. (beat) 
What about you? 


TED: What do you mean? 
ELEANOR: Other girlfriends... 


TED: (nervous) I...1 haven’t had any other girlfriends. 
You knew that. 


ELEANOR: You said you were engaged once, but after 
that... 


TED: I’ve dated, sure, but nothing much came of it. 
Perhaps I’m...picky...’m not ashamed. 
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ELEANOR: You shouldn’t be. I’ve only really dated 
four other people, and none of those were anywhere -- 
serious. (beat) What happened with your...fiancée? 


TED: She was a research librarian. Joanna. We were 
young and spirited and impulsive. (beat) We decided to 
elope to a castle outside of London. We took separate 
flights and planned not to see one another until the start 
of the ceremony. After that we planned to spend two 
nights at the castle before travelling through Europe. 


ELEANOR: Sounds very romantic. (Ted looks at her.) 
So far. 


TED: The minister was there. We, or rather I, had hired 
two professional witnesses from Charing Cross Road 
Weddings along with trumpet players to blare out news 
of our nuptials. 


ELEANOR: Wow. 


TED: If all that weren’t enough, there was a tour 
underway and everybody, all two hundred or so visitors, 
stood by to witness the big event. It was the first week in 
May, a gorgeous Spring day. The trumpets blared... 


(Ted begins to shake. He takes a few deep breaths. 
Eleanor looks at him.) 


ELEANOR: (softly) I’m sorry. 


TED: If a person makes a promise -- a vow -- to another 
person, and then changes their mind for some reason, 
shouldn’t they have the courtesy to inform that person... 
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ELEANOR: All is fair in love. (Ted glares at her.) So 
they say. 


TED: I just stood there. Waiting. Like in “Great 
Expectations.” (beat) Turns out, she never left the States. 


ELEANOR: She did you a favor. 


TED: Some favor. (beat) Think Ania dated people? 
Before Sam... 


ELEANOR: I thought they had an arranged marriage. 


TED: Yeah, that’s right. Probably better that way, 
anyway. 


ELEANOR: Are you kidding? 


TED: Statistics show that arranged marriages rarely end 
in divorce. Plus, they didn’t have to go through the whole 
charade of meeting people. Flirting. Putting on fake 
identities, trying to impress...they could just -- commit! 
Start building a future together. Divorce was not an 
option. If a problem came up, they would deal with it. 
They would make it work. (beat) Now that’s the way to 
go, huh, Eleanor? 


(Eleanor remains silent. Immobile.) 
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Act Two 

Scene 3 

(Next day.) 

(Ted reads the newspaper as before.) 
TED: Ania? 

ELEANOR: Yes, Sam? 


TED: (reading) Listen to this headline -- “Man 
Bludgeoned to Death by Meat Cleaver.” 


ELEANOR: Hmm. 
TED: “Wife is key suspect.” 
ELEANOR: You don’t say. 


TED: It says here, the motive for murder was “excessive 
puffing.” His wife said, “As he slept he would breathe in 
and then make a puffing sound as he exhaled. It was 
noisy and often his breath would go straight in my ear. 
So I killed him.” 


ELEANOR: It’s always the little things, isn’t it? 


TED: What a crazy time we live in, eh, Ania? The 
nineteenth century. 


ELEANOR: Pretty crazy. 


TED: You would never think of doing that to me, would 
you? 


ELEANOR: (hesitates, playfully) Kill you? No. 
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TED: Well that’s a relief. (to audience) Right, folks? (He 
reads. She irons.) The American Dream... 


ELEANOR: Yup. 

TED: A good job. A good family. 
ELEANOR: Well, it’s not ideal. 
TED: It’s pretty close. 
ELEANOR: It’s a compromise. 
TED: God bless America. 


ELEANOR: Yes. God bless America. (beat) Ow! 
Damnit! 


TED: What? What’s going on? 

ELEANOR: Nothing. I burned myself. 

TED: On the stove? 

ELEANOR: No, on the pantry. Yes, the stove. 
TED: Do you need ice? 

ELEANOR: That iron. It’s so damn heavy. 


TED: It’s eight pounds. Standard for most irons of the 
time. 


ELEANOR: How are people expected to work in this 
stupid heat? 


TED: Humidity. (beat) I can get you some water. 
ELEANOR: No, it’s fine. 
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TED: I'll just go down to the cast-iron Miller & Shales 
pump... 

ELEANOR: I’m fine! Okay? Just stop. 

TED: Okay...are you mad at me? 


ELEANOR: No...I’m... (recovering, out to the audience, 
forced smile) It’s my own fault... 


Act Two 
Scene 4 
(The kitchen table.) 


(Eleanor reads the “Bucks County Courier Times.” Ted 
eats an apple. There is an air of slight boredom. This 
goes on for an uncomfortably long time.) 


TED: I think I might grow a beard. What do you think? 
ELEANOR: Go for it. 
TED: Something 1850s. 


ELEANOR: (reading) Listen to this -- every Tuesday 
night they have free jazz concerts at Core Creek Park. 
There’s champagne and you get to walk around the lake 
and watch the ducks under the lights. Sid Davis 
supposedly goes. 


TED: We hate jazz. (beat) Who’s Sid Davis? 


ELEANOR: The comedian from that TV show about an 
airline. He’s funny. 
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TED: I don’t understand. Why would you go to 
something if you don’t like the activity? 


ELEANOR: Because I’ve never been to Core Creek 
Park. 


TED: It’s not that exciting. 


ELEANOR: That’s because you grew up here. You take 
things for granted. 


TED: Well, that’s what people on the East Coast do. We 
take thing for granted. (Eleanor is frustrated.) Actually, 
we’re basically assholes. (This doesn’t help. Eleanor 
goes back to the paper.) Hey, I was thinking...we should 
get our own place. 


ELEANOR: What? 


TED: Instead of you -- us -- staying over at my dad’s 
house every night. 


ELEANOR: Why? Did he say something? 


TED: No. My dad likes you a lot. But, I just think we’re 
adults. We shouldn’t have to sneak around every night. 
Maybe some place with a backyard. Grow our own 
vegetables. 


ELEANOR: I don’t have the money right now. 
TED: I can cover the first few months. 
ELEANOR: I don’t want your money. 

TED: That’s not what I meant. 

ELEANOR: Ted -- I can’t move in with you. 
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TED: Why not? We already technically live together. We 
spend like every waking hour together. 


ELEANOR: I am well aware of that. 

TED: Plus...we’re already married. 

ELEANOR: Ted! 

TED: Kidding. Totally kidding. 

ELEANOR: I don’t even know your middle name! 
TED: It’s Andrew. 

ELEANOR: See? I didn’t know that. 


TED: That’s good. We still have more to learn about 
each other. 


ELEANOR: I can’t move in with you. 

TED: Why not? 

ELEANOR: We haven’t lived yet. Done anything. 
TED: I’ve done stuff. Some stuff... 


ELEANOR: Me... I haven’t done anything 
..accomplished...anything... 


TED: So do it! Accomplish something! 
ELEANOR: I’m trying. 


TED: You should apply for that assistant curator 
position. 


ELEANOR: What? 
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TED: There’s a sign in the staff room. I got you an 
application. 


ELEANOR: What? I’m not even qualified... 
TED: You’re super qualified. 


ELEANOR: I don’t even know if this is what I want to 
do -- work in a museum for the rest of my life. 





TED: Who says it’s for the rest of your life? It’s a good 
opportunity. 


ELEANOR: Well, I don’t want it. 

TED: You don’t even want to think about it? 
ELEANOR: No. 

TED: Wow. That’s open-minded. 


ELEANOR: This isn’t my dream -- working at a 
museum. It’s yours... 


TED: Then why are you still working here? 
ELEANOR: Because...I don’t know...it’s a job. 
TED: What exactly is your dream? 


ELEANOR: That seems to be the big questions of the 
century. (softening) I’m sorry -- I like working here. I 
shouldn’t have said that. I’m just being crazy. 


TED: (considers) I might apply...if you don’t. 
ELEANOR: You should. 


TED: There’s more freedom -- plus you get to decide the 
exhibits. 
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ELEANOR: Yeah, you should definitely apply. 
(Ted takes a final bite of his apple. Then stands.) 
TED: Hey, how much time do we have? 
ELEANOR: A few minutes. 


TED: Good. I have to use the restroom. (He heads 
toward the exit, then turns around to face Eleanor.) 
““..Make your present life your dream, and everything, 
big and small, from this point on, will serve to exceed 
your wildest expectations.” 


ELEANOR: (thinks for a moment) Oprah? 
TED: Theodore Sennes. 

ELEANOR: Huh? 

TED: (smiles) Local writer. 


(Ted exits. Eleanor just sits there -- a woman at a 
crossroad between dilemma and quandary.) 


Act Two 
Scene 5 
(A few days later.) 


(Eleanor sits over a bucket, scrubbing clothes on a 
washboard. The more she scrubs, the angrier she gets. 
Ted enters with a handful of bills and receipts and an 
account book. He sits down at the table and begins going 
through them.) 
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TED: Ania? 

ELEANOR: Yes. 

TED: Nothing. I was just saying hi. 
ELEANOR: Hi. 

(They work.) 

TED: Ania? 


ELEANOR: What?! Why do you always have to say my 
name -- Ania, Ania, Ania. I’m right here! 


TED: I feel like we don’t really talk anymore. 


ELEANOR: We talk all the time. We’re talking right 
now. 


TED: Why are you so angry? 

ELEANOR: I’m not. I’m busy. I’m working. 
TED: Is this because of your sister? 
ELEANOR: What? 


TED: Your sister who just gave birth to her fifth child in 
our hometown of Polona. 


ELEANOR: What does my sister have to do with any of 
this? 


TED: Maybe you feel bad you weren’t there? 
ELEANOR: I sent her a postcard. A letter... 
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TED: Sometimes I wonder if you’re projecting your 
hatred of your sister onto a hatred of domestic life in 
general. 


ELEANOR: I do not hate my sister. 
TED: Of course. 


ELEANOR: (getting angry) And I don’t hate “domestic 
life in general.” I just find it pathetic that people succumb 
to social norms just because, whatever, something’s been 
done that way for hundreds of years. That the word 
“home” has so much meaning to people and _ that 
domestic bliss is somehow this inevitable goal. Like it’s 
destiny... 


TED: History is destiny. 
ELEANOR: Oh, please. 
TED: What? 


ELEANOR: You say all these things. These empty 
things... 


TED: No... 


ELEANOR: Yes. I wish you could hear yourself. How 
ridiculous you sound sometimes. How cliché. 


(They work.) 
TED: Ania? 
ELEANOR: (tired) Yes, Sam. 


TED: I was just wondering... 
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ELEANOR: What? 


TED: Last night. (Eleanor sits up a bit.) Where were you, 
exactly. 


ELEANOR: Where was I when? 


TED: I woke up in the middle of the night and you 
weren’t there. 


ELEANOR: I was there. 

TED: No, you weren’t. 

ELEANOR: Really? 

TED: Nope. 

ELEANOR: Oh...right...I had to go out for something. 
TED: For what? 


ELEANOR: (referring to the audience) We shouldn’t, 
you know...not here... 


TED: I think we should. Here... 


ELEANOR: It’s just... had some errands to run, that’s 
all. 


TED: At eleven o’clock at night? 


ELEANOR: There was a fabric situation. I forgot to tell 
you about it. It’s a long story. 


TED: Ill settle for the short version. 


ELEANOR: (nervous) Well, we ran out of fabric for the 
week. So I went to see Leyva, our fabric guy. And he 
was like, oh, we’re also out of fabric. And I was like, 
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really? And he was like, we’re getting another shipment 
in if you can come back later tonight. 


TED: Huh. 


ELEANOR: Yeah, I can’t believe I didn’t tell you about 
it. 


TED: About the fabric situation. 
ELEANOR: Right. 
(Pause.) 


TED: It’s just interesting, though, because I found this 
ticket stub. (He takes a ticket stub out of his pocket. 
Eleanor looks up, caught. Ted holds up the stub.) 
Also...we get our fabric delivered from a supplier in 
Bristol. Not Leyva. We haven’t used him in years. I think 
he might even be dead. (He reads the stub.) “Yucca Doo 
& The Lucky Duds.” (He looks up to see her reaction -- 
she has none.) With headliner “Richie Rowdy & The Hot 
Cat Quartet.” (Silence. He shows the ticket stub to the 
audience.) What do you think that could be? (Eleanor 
shrugs. Ted studies the ticket. They stare at each other, 
face-off style. Finally, Eleanor leans over and whispers 
something to Ted.) So you’re saying... Vaudeville!! 


ELEANOR: Uh huh. 
TED: As in clog dancing...blackface...stand-up comedy? 


ELEANOR: (defiant) Yes! I go to Vaudeville, when 
they’re in town. 


TED: That’s the best you could come up with? 
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ELEANOR: I didn’t “come up” with anything. It 
happens to be the dominant form of populist 
entertainment in the nineteenth century. 


TED: I know that, Ania. 


ELEANOR: It’s a vital part of America’s history. (under 
her breath) I can’t believe you went through my things. 


TED: (whispering back) It was on the dresser. 
ELEANOR: (whispering) It’s mine. 

TED: (whispering) It’s my dad’s house. 
ELEANOR: (whispering) It’s my life. 

(Back to their normal museum voices.) 

TED: So you were saying... Vaudeville. 
ELEANOR: That’s right. 

TED: Why didn’t you just ask me to come? 
ELEANOR: Because you hate that kind of thing! 
TED: How do you know? 


ELEANOR: You hate anything that’s loud and modern. 
You would have called it “gaudy” or “grotesque.” 


TED: Maybe. 


ELEANOR: And I happen to like going out. I like the 
people. 


TED: Meaning, you prefer the company of strangers to 
the company of your own husband? 
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ELEANOR: No. I prefer being part of the world instead 
of retreating from it. 


TED: The world being...crazy drunk people. 


ELEANOR: The world being...millions of strangers -- 
people other than you and me. That’s the point of living 
in a big place like America. 


TED: Yes, I understand why people come to America. I 
understand there are many things to do here. I’m just 
saying... 


ELEANOR: I want to live my life. Get drunk sometimes 
and stay out late and make bad decisions. Not furrow 
away in some house with a boyfriend and his dad and a 
vegetable patch. 


TED: I don’t need to grow vegetables! That was just an 
example! (Suddenly, Eleanor swipes everything off the 
kitchen table. Plastic food and silverware go flying.) 
What are you doing?! 


ELEANOR: I hate this table! I hate this fruit...and this 
stupid bowl... 


TED: Now that’s authentic! (covers) Immigrants had 
“growing pains” just like folks today... 


ELEANOR: (holding a doily) And this...what is this? I 
don’t even know what this is. My mean Aunt Carol had 
one. It’s ugly! I hate it! (She throws it on the ground. 
More frantic now --) This whole kitchen -- I hate it! It’s 
suffocating me! Ugh! (She grabs the laundry lines and 
rips them down, creating a tangled mess. Finally, she 
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stands up straight and moves to center stage. She is out 
of breath and a little wild-eyed.) 


TED: (slowly) Who...are...you? 
ELEANOR: (possessed) I am Ania fucking Kliegl. 
(Scary.) 


Act Two 
Scene 6 
(Eleanor paces the room sipping a Red Bull.) 


ELEANOR: (speaking a hundred miles a minute) She’s 
stuck. She’s trapped in this routine and this life and this 
marriage. She came here with all these hopes and 
aspirations. She’s disappointed in herself. I get these 
things. I understand her disappointment. 


TED: (distracted) Uh huh. 


ELEANOR: She needs to break out. Make changes in her 
life. 


TED: (staring at her Red Bull) I’m sorry, I can’t tell if 
you’re trying to obliterate my soul or if you’re just 
accidentally sipping the most evil beverage on earth. 


ELEANOR: What? 
TED: You know how I feel about Red Bull. 


ELEANOR: (marches on) What do you think about my 
theory on Ania? 
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TED: Yeah. Sure. Go with it. 
ELEANOR: No, really. I want your opinion. 


TED: I think...it sounds like a perfectly competent and 
viable approach to the character. 


ELEANOR: Yeah, I think so. It was such a 
release...playing her this way. 


TED: Sure. 


ELEANOR: This has nothing to do with you, you realize 
-- with Sam. Sam’s great. 


TED: (sarcastic) I’m so relieved. 


ELEANOR: (misses it) I was thinking...for the bathtub 
moment, maybe Ania contemplates drowning her own 
infant son. What do you think about that? With her bare 
hands. Like...grrr... 


TED: Can we stop talking about this? 
ELEANOR: Oh...sure. 

TED: It’s all we ever talk about... 
ELEANOR: You’re right. Boundaries... 


TED: (unable to help himself) And I really don’t think 
Ania would do that, by the way. Infanticide? She’s not 
Lady Macbeth. She’s a regular, moral person. 


ELEANOR: You think I’m playing her wrong? 
TED: I didn’t say that. 
ELEANOR: Be honest. 
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TED: Well...honestly...I think she’s maybe getting a little 
self-indulgent. Maybe. 


ELEANOR: Self-indulgent? 


TED: “TI hate laundry.” “I feel trapped.” You keep 
forgetting, Sam and Ania came from squalor, with no 
light at the end of the tunnel. No pot of gold at the end 
of... 


ELEANOR: She’s angry! 

TED: Okay, but why? 

ELEANOR: Because she’s stuck. 

TED: So is Sam. 

ELEANOR: It’s different. 

TED: Why is it different? 

ELEANOR: Because...he’s happy...he’s accepting... 


TED: Because you, Eleanor, are terrified of ending up 
like that? 


ELEANOR: No! 


TED: Because what then? Because you’re mad at me? 
Because you’re mad at yourself? 


ELEANOR: No! This has nothing to do with me. 


TED: You're right! This museum has absolutely nothing 
to do with you! 


ELEANOR: What is that supposed to mean? 
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TED: It means, this museum is not about you or Ania or 
whether or not you’re playing her like some insane 
character in a classic melodrama -- or better yet, from 
“Mommy Dearest.” 


ELEANOR: So what is it about? 


TED: It’s about two people. About how they go through 
life together. About how they figure out how to be decent 
to each other, even as times get rough. How maybe they 
lose their way sometimes, but how they help each other 
make it through and ultimately enrich each other’s lives. 
(beat) And then how all of that somehow fits into the 
larger history of a place called New Hope, Pennsylvania 
at the turn of the twentieth century! That’s what I think. 
(beat) Also, I didn’t want to bring this up -- but since I’m 
on a roll -- I think it’s really weird, when you’re having 
sex with someone, to call them by the name of a 
character they’re playing at a museum. 


ELEANOR: I do not do that! 

TED: Yes. You do it all the time. You did it last night. 
ELEANOR: No... 

TED: Feels great. 





ELEANOR: You’re the one who told me I need to 
inhabit my part. 


TED: Yeah, not completely supplant your own identity. 
ELEANOR: I’m...figuring a lot of stuff out. 
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TED: It’s not that hard. It’s called Be Yourself. Stop 
moving over and over again, from state to state and town 
to town, trying on a million different personas. (beat) 
You are perfect as is -- didn’t your parents ever tell you 
that? 


ELEANOR: I’m not... 

TED: You are so insecure -- over nothing. 
ELEANOR: (Knee-jerk) You fart in your sleep! 
TED: What? 


ELEANOR: You do. I never say anything, but you do. 
And it’s gross...it’s like a train whistle. 


TED: Amtrak or the Reading Line? 


ELEANOR: And you have psoriasis. Your elbows flake 
off all over the bed, like these little pieces of skin, which 
is really not very romantic. 


TED: I don’t understand. If I’m so repulsive, why did 
you make out with me in the first place? 


ELEANOR: We were drunk. I would have made out with 
anyone that night. I would have made out with a tree. 


TED: You would make out with a tree? 
ELEANOR: Oh, shut up. 


TED: So that night, you were just using me? Was that it? 
You were homeless, sleeping on the floor and figured, I 
bet that guy Ted will take me in. He looks innocent 
enough. He seems vulnerable. 
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ELEANOR: No! 


TED: What then? Are you saying it was a mistake? 
These past few months? 


ELEANOR: No. I don’t know what I’m saying. You’re 
just...springing this on me. 


TED: It’s called having a conversation, Eleanor. It’s 
called dialogue. 


ELEANOR: All I know is I came to New Hope to be on 
my own. To be independent for once in my life and 
become a version of myself I’m actually proud of. But 
instead, I ended up exactly where I was before -- in some 
relationship, spending half my time lying around your 
house like a rag doll and the other half sneaking around, 
doing all the things I know you secretly disapprove of. 


TED: I don’t disapprove of you going out at night. 
ELEANOR: Yes, you do...you’re very judgmental. 


TED: You should just tell me, Ted, I want to go out. But 
you don’t need my permission. 


ELEANOR: I tell you all the time! You don’t listen. 
You’re stuck in this history cocoon and...I hate this, I 
hate that... 


TED: So this is my fault? 


ELEANOR: No. It’s no one’s fault. The point is...I got 
distracted. I got sidetracked somehow. 


TED: Sidetracked from what? 
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ELEANOR: From...I don’t know. 


TED: Then how can you be sidetracked from it? (Eleanor 
shrugs, having no answer.) Okay, I’m just going to say 
everything I’m thinking. Lay out all my cards on the 
table. (takes a breath) Number One. I like you. In fact, I 
love you. I think I’ve made that pretty clear. So, 
whatever I’m about to say should somehow be predicated 
on that fact. Number Two. That first night we had 
together was maybe the greatest night of my life. Period. 
Number Three. I have psoriasis. You’re right, I do. I 
have this cream I’m supposed to put on it but I never use 
it. It smells weird and it’s cold and I just don’t care about 
those kinds of things and honestly I’m a little surprised 
that you do but that’s beside the point. Four. Okay, I’m 
going to stop the list format now. Bottom line -- what the 
fuck, you used to be this amazing girl and now you’re 
this self-absorbed, crazy monster person who drinks Red 
Bull all the time and talks about killing imaginary 
children. That first night, you talked all about how you 
wanted to do so many noble things. But you haven’t. 
You’ve just kind of sat around feeling sorry for yourself 
and wallowing in the entrapped domestic psyche of 
“Ania.” Which is weird, since Ania lived in a time before 
feminism and you don’t have to be like that. It’s funny 
that you have spoken of not a single hope or dream. You 
just put down other people’s “boring lives” -- yet you’re 
the one who’s bored and unfulfilled. Also you keep 
complaining about how you’re lost and don’t know what 
to do with your life even though Minette’s given you this 
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like amazing opportunity and you’re just throwing it 
away. By the way, Sam and Ania...they didn’t have the 
luxury of indecision! Okay, I think I’m done. Oh, also, I 
should have gone with you to that thing at Core Creek 
Park. You wanted to go and I shouldn’t have been such a 
jerk about it. I’m sorry. (beat) Now...before you go into 
your list, I want you to know that I will listen very 
carefully, with an open mind -- and non-judgmentally. 
After all, that’s what mature, intelligent people in a 
modern committed relationship do. (beat) Okay...shoot. 


ELEANOR: I don’t love you. I used to, I think. But, I 
don’t anymore. 


TED: (after a moment) That’s it? 
ELEANOR: I’m sorry. 
TED: Wow. (beat) Okay... 


ELEANOR: Also, I think you might be in love with your 
dead mother, which is a little weird. 


TED: Huh... 


ELEANOR: I'll come get my things later this weekend. I 
think that would be best. 


TED: (dizzy) Yeah...1’m gonna...I think gonna go...for a 
walk...to the Temperance House...maybe... 


ELEANOR: Ted... 
TED: No...I think I should...yeah... 
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(Ted exits, leaving Eleanor alone onstage. She stands in 
the mess she’s made -- proud, angry, hurt...sad.) 


Act Two 
Scene 7 
(The Bedroom.) 


(The most intimate and claustrophobic of the three 
spaces. A bed, a nightstand, a dresser, a pair of stockings 
draped over a chair. Eleanor enters to find Ted sitting on 
the bed tying his shoes. She freezes upon seeing him. 
They share a _ glance before launching into the 
reenactment.) 


ELEANOR: Hi everyone -- 


TED: (cutting her off) In 1908, Sam Klieg]l comes down 
with Tuberculosis. 


ELEANOR: What?? 


TED: Tuberculosis. Consumption. The White Plague. 
For those of you who don’t know, Tuberculosis is a 
disease of the lungs. Small tubercles form inside the 
mucous membranes, causing you to slowly drown in a 
pool of your own blood. Ralph Waldo Emerson once 
described it as “a mouse gnawing at your chest.” 


ELEANOR: Ted. 
TED: What? 
ELEANOR: Are you okay? 
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TED: I’m dying...Ania. 
ELEANOR: Not...yet. 


TED: It’s a long process. Or maybe quicker than you 
think... 


ELEANOR: Maybe we should tell them about the 
bedroom? 


TED: The funny thing about Tuberculosis is_ that, 
historically, it has all this social stigma. It was a poor 
person disease. An immigrant disease. But also, it was a 
reflection of a person’s constitution. Like delicate 
people...sensitive people... 


ELEANOR: This bedroom -- 
TED: They know what a bedroom is. 
ELEANOR: Sure...but its architectural components... 


TED: (to the audience) How about it guys? Do you know 
what a bedroom is? Do you know what kind of things go 
on in here? 


ELEANOR: This mattress is pretty interesting. It’s filled 
with real horsehair. 


TED: Let’s talk about death. 


ELEANOR: Note the authentic hand-made quilt, a gift 
from Ania’s Great Aunt Dulcie. 


TED: Death gives a person perspective. It’s like a 
window into the people around you. 


ELEANOR: You’re not dying. 
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TED: Yes I am. And you know what? This illness...is 
like having a new pair of eyes. 


ELEANOR: This is a space of intimacy. 

TED: What? 

ELEANOR: The bedroom. 

TED: Why don’t you just stab me? 

ELEANOR: What? 

TED: Intimacy? 

ELEANOR: Yes. It’s the room where people live the 
most private part of their lives. 

TED: I think it’s time to take a break. 

ELEANOR: We’re in the middle of... 


TED: How about everyone takes a step into the hallway 
for a few minutes? Check out the rockin’ stairwell! 


ELEANOR: They’ ve already seen the stairwell. 


TED: Have they? Right, okay. I think I’m going to step 
out then. Get some fresh, Tuberculosis-free air. Maybe 
even cough up some blood. (On his way out, to Eleanor) 
You suck. 


(Eleanor faces the audience, at a loss of how to handle 
this.) 


ELEANOR: Hi...everyone. This is...uh...so this is the 
bedroom. This is the bed. This is where they slept. Sam 
and Ania. In the bed. (beat) Wow. This is surprisingly 
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hard to do alone. (She sits down on the bed.) So...a 
woman walks into a doctor’s office and she says, 
“Doctor, my arm hurts in two places. What should I do?” 
And the doctor replies, “Don’t go to those places.” (beat) 
That’s an old Vaudeville joke... 


Act Two 

Scene 8 

(After work) 

ELEANOR: Tuberculosis? 

TED: It’s in the manual. Look it up. 
ELEANOR: I know what TB is. 


TED: Leading cause of death in the nineteenth century. 
Plus, the real Sam, he died of TB. That’s how he died. 


ELEANOR: Yeah, but not for a really long time. The 
tour is supposed to end way before then. 


TED: “Supposed” to. Since when has that mattered? 
ELEANOR: No one wants to see Sam get sick and die. 
TED: Why not? 

ELEANOR: Because...it’s depressing. 

TED: Life is depressing. 

ELEANOR: No, it’s not. You’re just saying that. 
TED: It can be. 
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ELEANOR: That’s because you, Ted, are currently 
depressed. 


TED: I am not depressed. I’m heartbroken. I don’t know 
if you know this, but my heart was broken. And who 
does this? Who comes to work the Monday after 
breaking up with someone? 


ELEANOR: Okay, I admit, I said some really stupid 
things. 


TED: The main thing being, “I don’t love you?” 
ELEANOR: Yes. 

TED: So does that mean you do love me? 
ELEANOR: No. 


TED: You realize that’s a pretty damaging statement to 
say to someone. 


ELEANOR: I do. 
TED: And...? 


ELEANOR: And...I feel really crappy about it. I feel 
awful. 


TED: But? 


ELEANOR: I don’t know what you want me to say. This 
is hard for me, too. I think you’re a great guy. You’re 
funny. Passionate. But, now we’re in this other place and 
we have to figure out how to work together. 


TED: (sings) “You’ve lost that lovin’ feelin’, you’ve lost 
that lovin’ feelin’...” 
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ELEANOR: Stop. 


TED: I think one of us should consider moving to a 
different floor. 


ELEANOR: I don’t want to move. I like Ania. 


TED: Well, I like Sam. (beat) I was here first, you 
realize. 


ELEANOR: I have more emotional legitimacy. 
TED: Because... 


ELEANOR: I know what it’s like to start over in a new 
place. 


TED: This is such bullshit. 


ELEANOR: Also, I took your advice and applied for the 
assistant curatorial position. So, it would look bad to ask 
for a transfer. 


TED: I can’t believe this. You applied? 


ELEANOR: It’s a really good opportunity. Plus, I could 
use the stability. 


TED: Wow. Of course...of course you applied. 
ELEANOR: So I guess I'll see you tomorrow, then? 
TED: Yup. Can’t wait. 

ELEANOR: Okay. (beat) Please don’t die. 





TED: Yup. 
ELEANOR: Promise... 
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TED: (relents) Okay. 


Act Two 


Scene 9 


(Next day.) 


Eleanor addresses the audience from the bedroom. Ted, 
brooding, abstaining, reads the paper alone in the 
kitchen.) 


ELEANOR: Last Saturday, there was this awful fire at 
the Ciccone Fabric Factory on Ferry Street. (Ted coughs 
loudly from the other room.) The managers, they locked 
the doors to the stairwells and several women were 
trapped inside. Can you believe that? The top two floors - 
(Ted coughs up more phlegm over the next segment. 
Eleanor marches on.) This family who lives in the 
building next to us, their daughter, she worked there. 
How awful, right? There’s going to be a demonstration 
next week. I think I might attend. (beat) What are you 
doing? 


(Ted stands up and drags himself over.) 


TED: I’m sick, so I need to lie down. Please continue. 
(He coughs one final time in her ear and lies down in the 
bed.) 


ELEANOR: I was telling our guests about the Ciccone 
Fabric Factory incident. 


TED: Of 1909. 
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ELEANOR: Yes. 


TED: Sam, me...I die in 1908. That’s one whole year 
before 19...09. 


ELEANOR: What? 

TED: Sorry. Death is a part of life. 
ELEANOR: (angry) So are promises! 
TED: Night, Ania. 


(Ted goes to sleep -- triumphant.) 


Act Two 

Scene 10 

(After the show.) 

ELEANOR: You embarrassed me out there! 

TED: I’m doing exactly what you were doing with Ania. 


ELEANOR: You're being shitty. And you made me a 
promise you wouldn’t die. 


TED: I’m making it about me, me, me... 
ELEANOR: Lesson learned. 


TED: I’m not trying to teach you a lesson. I’m trying to 
give Sam what he deserves. 


ELEANOR: By killing him. 


TED: By finishing his story. Giving him a chance to 
move on. He needs closure. 
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ELEANOR: For himself? 


TED: Yes. For his brief, mundane, unexciting, 
unfulfilled, truncated life. He was a tragic figure, Sam. 


ELEANOR: Is this about your mom? 

TED: You always bring up my mom! 
ELEANOR: No, I don’t. 

TED: This is about the new, improved Sam. 


ELEANOR: Also, the Ciccone Fabric Factory is totally 
part of this tour. 


TED: Not anymore. 

ELEANOR: You can’t just make that decision. 
TED: Yes, I can. 

ELEANOR: Minette, she’ll find out. 


TED: Minette hasn’t come upstairs once in the year-and- 
a-half ve worked here. 


ELEANOR: Last week, you said some things that were 
painful for me to hear. You said that I needed to stop 
feeling sorry for myself and suck it up and actually care 
about something already. 


TED: Yeah? 


ELEANOR: Well, you were right. And so I am now 
making a conscious decision to change that. To engage 
here, to use this opportunity and like, go for it. But 
you...right now you are desecrating the very thing that 
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you love. And -- as your friend -- I think you should 
think about if this is how you want to behave. Because if 
it is...if it is...then maybe this isn’t really what you want 
to be doing with your life. (Silence. Ted sits down on the 
bed, stunned.) I’m going to get lunch. Want anything? 


TED: (quietly) No. 


Act Two 
Scene 11 
(Eleanor, alone.) 


ELEANOR: I’m sure he’ll just be another minute. (She 
waits.) Sam hasn’t been feeling well. (She waits.) ve 
been thinking a lot about New Hope. About why people 
move here. Why I moved here. Maybe we like the word 
“hope.” Why do so many people come to America? Is it 
just money? Jobs? That can’t be it, right? There has to 
be... mean...refugees...1 guess they come here for 
asylum. And actors. Lots of actors... (She looks over at 
the door and then at the time.) Where I’m from, there are 
only like two thousand people. Everybody knows 
everybody. In America, we’re all strangers. We’re all 
pursuing these  individual..we’re ll chasing 
these...intangible things. Which makes it so easy to get 
lost, you know? To forget yourself. And...to hurt people. 
(beat) It’s so easy to hurt people. (beat) Wow, I’m 
getting off track. But okay...listen to this. This is going to 
blow your mind. (She pulls out a _ handful of 
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photocopies.) I’ve been spending a lot of time at the 
public library. The top groups of people who come to 
America are from Jamaica, Guyana, The Dominican 
Republic, Puerto Rico, Ecuador, Trinidad, Columbia and 
China. And Canada and Mexico. And India...India’s on 
the rise. (She’s on a roll now, confident.) Also, did you 
know that Italian people are leaving major metropolitan 
areas or dying off in huge numbers, especially in 
Chicago? It’s crazy. An entire population is in the middle 
of being replaced. It’s called population churn. Are any 
of you Italian? Yeah, people aren’t just coming, they’re 
also leaving. It’s like a giant revolving door. I had no 
idea. (She looks at the door. Ted is obviously not 
coming.) Looks like Sam will not be joining us this 
afternoon. So...if everyone could just move a little closer. 
There are no strangers here -- only opportunities. 


Act Two 

Scene 12 

(A few days later.) 

ELEANOR: You’re quitting? 

TED: Put in my two-week notice. 
ELEANOR: That’s not what I meant. 
TED: I know. 

ELEANOR: But this is your life. 
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TED: I need to get out of this place. Try something 
different. Maybe Europe. 


ELEANOR: What are you going to do in Europe? 


TED: Climb a mountain. Maybe grow a beard. Did you 
know that aside from a trip to London that was cut short, 
I’ve never left the continental U.S.? 


ELEANOR: Really? That’s the last thing I would’ve 
figured. 


TED: How messed up is that for a history major? I’ve 
been to Pearl Harbor but I’ve never been to France or 
Germany. 


ELEANOR: Is this what you really want? 

TED: Russia. Never been to Russia. 
ELEANOR: Ted... 

TED: China... 

ELEANOR: Ted...please...just stop for a second. 


TED: I don’t know what I want anymore. That’s the 
whole point. (beat) I went for this walk. I think I circled 
New Hope like four times. 


ELEANOR: Me, too. I mean, I’ve been spending a lot of 
time by myself, thinking. 


TED: Yesterday, I visited my mother’s grave at 
Newtown Cemetery. When I was there, I saw this guy, 
this grown man, and he was facing a tree. And after a 
moment I realized he was...pissing. 
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ELEANOR: No. 


TED: Yeah, just peeing on a tree. Nonchalantly. And I 
screamed at him. I was like, “Dude, you can’t do that! 
You can’t fucking piss in a graveyard! It represents 
people’s lives! People are buried here you fucking 
asshole! This is sacred ground!” 


ELEANOR: Did he respond? 





TED: No. He just gave me this look, like he knew some 
secret that I didn’t know. Then he ran away. 


ELEANOR: I didn’t tell Minette you haven’t been 
showing up. I figure I owe you that much. 


TED: That was...very decent of you. (beat) Hey, 
congratulations on your new job. 


ELEANOR: Thank you. It doesn’t start for another 
month. You really should come back. 


TED: Nah -- it’s time for this cowboy to mosey on. 


ELEANOR: It’s a two-person job, remember? I can’t do 
it by myself. 


TED: Ania is very independent. She doesn’t need Sam 
anymore. 


ELEANOR: I really miss him. Plus, he’s part of the 
history, right? 


TED: I don’t even know if I believe in that anymore. 
ELEANOR: In what? 
TED: History. 
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ELEANOR: What are you talking about. You love 
history! 

TED: No...like putting on some silly costume...I don’t 
even know what that word means...history. History. His- 
ELEANOR: It’s just a word. 

TED: This morning, I was walking around Bowman’s 
Tower. And I sat down on this bench across from the 
statue of who I assume is Bowman. And I was staring at 
him. At this old, bronze bust of this dead guy. And I was 
like, “Why? Why did we erect a statue for you? Why 
statues? Really, why? Talk to me. Tell me why I am so 


obsessed with you. You stupid old statue. Tell me why 
you’re here. Tell me...tell me...” 


ELEANOR: And what did the statue say? 


TED: Nothing. So I stood up, and I went up to the statue 
and I just...kicked it. 


ELEANOR: You kicked a statue? 


TED: Yeah. I kicked it really hard. I think I broke my toe 
on the base. (Eleanor can’t help but smile.) What? 


ELEANOR: You kicked Bowman. 
TED: Yeah, he deserved it! (She laughs.) It’s not funny. 
ELEANOR: Yes, it is. 


TED: I was angry. Okay, maybe it’s a little funny. (He 
laughs a little, too. They laugh together for a moment. 
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Then Ted suddenly becomes very serious.) I’ve been 
obsessed with this thing for so long -- History. Capital H. 
But I have no idea why. I don’t even know what it is. I 
Just keep doing it. Like on autopilot. 


ELEANOR: You should try something else, then. 


TED: Maybe I could be a pencil maker. Thoreau, his 
family made pencils. Or a teacher. I could be a good 
teacher. 


ELEANOR: Yeah, go for it. 


TED: Did you know...museums -- the earliest ones, back 
in the seventeenth century —- they were called “Wonder 
Cabinets.” Cabinets of wonder. 


ELEANOR: And what were they? 


TED: Lots of bizarre curiosities. Dead fetuses. Shiny 
rocks. Handwritten scrolls. Maps. Shoes. Works of art. 
Inventions. (beat) Maybe that’s what I'll do. Open my 
own Cabinet of Wonder. Where people can just come 
and wonder about things. No answers. Only questions. 
And popcorn! There would definitely be free popcorn. 


ELEANOR: I would totally come to that museum. 
TED: Yeah? 

ELEANOR: Are you kidding? Popcorn? 

(They sit. After a few moments --) 

TED: My mom...she was very complex. 


ELEANOR: What? 
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TED: My dad likes to say she lived with us physically, 
but her brain lived in a different century. She loved her 
students, but at home she was sometimes...shut off. 


ELEANOR: Really? I always thought, the way you talk 
about her... 


TED: No. Iris. That was her name. 


Act Two 
Scene 13 


(Ted, still in his street clothes, is laying in bed. Eleanor 
stands beside him. They are in mid-scene.) 


TED: I’m dying, Ania. (cough, cough.) 
ELEANOR: What?! Not again! (covers) What’s wrong? 
TED: It’s that damn Tuberculosis... 


ELEANOR: No, it can’t be, Sam. Remember, you made 
a promise to take extra good care of yourself -- health- 
wise -- because of our young children... 


TED: Well, I’m not feeling all that good... 


ELEANOR: After all, this is 1908 -- a strong, 
hardworking, intelligent, compassionate, loyal man such 
as yourself should live until, my God, at least June 9", 
1935; 


TED: One would think. 
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ELEANOR: Can I get you anything? A hot water bottle? 
Some food? 


TED: No. I’m good to just lie here. (beat) Just sit with 
me. (Eleanor pulls up a chair next to him and sits.) 
Maybe if you rub my forehead I will feel better and fully 
recover. (Eleanor begins to very slowly rub his 
forehead.) Ania? 


ELEANOR: Yes, Sam. 


TED: Do you think...if we had met under different 
circumstances...things might have turned out... 


ELEANOR: (smiles)...differently? (beat) Maybe. 
TED: Really? 

ELEANOR: Really. (beat) Yes. Differently. 

TED: I’m scared. 

ELEANOR: Of what? 

TED: Dying. (beat) Moving on...to The Great Beyond. 
ELEANOR: Everyone’s afraid of that. 

TED: Are you? 

ELEANOR: Not really. 

TED: What are you scared of? 

ELEANOR: The opposite. Dying while you’re still alive. 
TED: I’m scared of that, too. 

ELEANOR: (maybe there’s hope after all) Yeah...? 
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TED: Yeah. I think about that stuff all the time. 
ELEANOR: Are you feeling better now? 


TED: (coughs) Not really. (beat) The TB toxins must be 
soaking in... 


ELEANOR: (panics) I’m not ready for this!! 

TED: Who is? (beat) But...things could change. 
ELEANOR: Yes...please...make them change. 

TED: I think I have two simple requests. 

ELEANOR: Of course, Sam. Anything... 

TED: (coughs) In the nightstand, there’s a velvet cloth. 
ELEANOR: Yes, Sam. 


(Eleanor opens the drawer and removes a purple velvet 
cloth.) 


TED: Go ahead, unwrap it. 


(She removes a violet crystal pin that sparkles in the dim 
light.) 

ELEANOR: It’s beautiful. What is it? 

TED: Put it on. (She does.) It’s made from amethyst. 


Very old. It’s a fleur de lis. (beat) An iris. (beat) That’s 
my first request. 


ELEANOR: Huh? 


TED: I want you to have it. To wear it often. It will bring 
you good luck and happiness and inner peace. (beat) It 
was my mother’s. 
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(Eleanor goes to take it off. Ted reaches up and stops 
her.) 


ELEANOR: Sam...I... 


TED: Please...please take it. My mom -- your mother-in- 
law -- would want you to have it. 


ELEANOR: The teacher? 


TED: Yes. (corrects himself) The dancer. (beat) The 
dance teacher... 


ELEANOR: (moved) I will treasure it forever. 

TED: Ania? 

ELEANOR: Yes, Sam. 

TED: Can I kiss you? 

ELEANOR: I don’t know if that’s such a good idea... 
TED: Because I’m diseased? 

ELEANOR: No... 

TED: It’s my second request... 

ELEANOR: Well... 


TED: (looks to the audience) They’ve seen married 
people before. 


ELEANOR: Just...one. 


TED: Of course. (She leans in and kisses him gently. 
After a moment, Ted looks out to the audience with a 
huge smile.) Okay, I’m ready to die. 
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ELEANOR: What?! (He dies suddenly.) Sam?! Sam!! 
No!!! 


(No response. He’s dead. Eleanor looks at his body for a 
moment. Then, slowly, she pulls the blanket over him. 
The lights dim as she gives him a final kiss on the 
forehead, then stands to address the audience. The fleur 
de lis pin has a slight sparkle to it under the spotlights. 
Eleanor takes a moment to find her words. When she 
does, she speaks with confidence and maturity.) 


ELEANOR: In the years after Sam’s death, I will take 
over various aspects of the garment shop we set up in our 
tiny carriage house apartment. I will become a very 
shrewd business woman. In fact, I will become the first 
female clothing contractor in Bucks County. I stopped 
going to Vaudeville every night. I did all the 
bookkeeping. I cut back on expenses. And eventually, I 
was able to support myself and my five children -- all of 
whom grew up to live happy, healthy, productive lives 
and have many children of their own. (beat) I was an 
incredible woman, I think. (beat) Will be, I hope. 


(blackout) 
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